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INTRODUCTION. 


Tatgg. Ws appeared, very lately, a ſmall 
pampblet*, of 76 pages, intituled, A ſober 
and a diſquifition concerning the im- 
portance of the doctrine of the Trinity; endea- 
vouring to ſhew, that thoſe in the different 
ſchemes ſhould bear with each other in their 
different ſentiments, and ſhould not ſeparate com- 
munions The treatiſe appears to be written in 

a good manner, and with a chriſtian ſpirit; on 
which account it deſerves the more notice: and 
the queſtion debated in it, is undoubtedly im- 
portant in every view, whether with regard 
to peace in this life, or happineſs in the next. 
And as I have formerly ſpent ſome time and 


pains 


Printed for John Gray, at the Crok Keys in the * 
near Cheapfide, 1732. 
N. B. There were ſeveral other pieces which preceded, or 
ſoon followed it, relating to the ſame 
1. Mr. Nation's Sermon, — Sade: 8, 1731. 
2. A letter to Mr. Nation. By P. C. 1732. 
3. A vindication of Mr. Nation's Sermon: with a letter 
= Mr. Nation. 
. A letter to the author of the Vindication: with a ſecond 
"aa to Mr. Nation. By P. C. 
8 A reply to Mr. P. C. 's letter. 
A poſticript, or a third A to Mr. Nation. By P. C. 
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pains in diſcuſſing the truth of that high and 
holy doctrine, from ſcripture,- reaſon, and an- 
tiquity, ſo now I think it concerns me the 
more to debate, in like manner, the import- 
ance of it: which I ſhall, by God's affiſtance, 
endeavour to do, fully and fairly, with all due 
care and attention, and with all becoming re- 
verence for the ſubject, as well as reſpect towards 
the reader. | | 

Before I enter upon the main debate, it will 
be proper to clear the way, by ſome prelimi- 
nary obſervations concerning the ſeveral forts 
of perſons who deny the importance of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and their views in doing 
it; as allo concerning the advocates, on the 
other ſide, who affert the importance of that 
ſacred doctrine, and the general principles on- 
which they proceed. 

I. As to the perſons who deny the importance 
of the doctrine, they are reducible to three 
kinds; being either ſuch as diſbelieve the doc- 
trine itſelf; or ſuch as are in ſome ſuſpence about 
it; or, laſtly, ſuch as really aſſent to it, as true 
doctrine. It is with this laſt fort only, that our 
preſent debate 1s properly concerned. But yet 
for the clearer apprehending thoſe three different 
kinds of men, and their different views in join- 
ing together ſo far, in the ſame cauſe, it will 
not be improper to ſay ſomething ſeverally and 
diſtinctly of each. EN 
" 1. Thoſe that diſbelieve the doctrine itſelf, 
while they join with. others in decrying the 

3 importance 
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importance of it, are to be looked upon as a 
kind of artful men, who think it policy to 
carry on a ſcheme gently and leiſurely, and 
to ſteal upon the unwary, by ſoft and almoſt 
inſenſible degrees. A method which is indeed 
commonly flower in producing the effect, but 
is the ſurer for being ſo; as it is lefs ſhocking, 
and more infinuating. They are content there- 
fore, at firſt, to make men cool and indiffer- 
ent towards the doctrine; as thinking it a good 
point gained, and a promiſing advance made 
towards the laying it aſide, With theſe views, 
both ſocinians and arians, who diſbelieve the 
doctrine itſelf, may yet be content, for a time, 
to declare only againſt the importance of it. 
Deifts alſo may join in the ſame thing, con- 
ceiving, that indifference, as to a prime article 
of chriſtianity, may in time draw on the fame 
kind of indifference towards chriſtianity itſelf. 
They are diſbelievers with reſpe& to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and with reſpect alſo to all 
revealed religion: and they will of courſe fa- 
vour and incourage the denial of any part, in 
order to bring on the ſubverſion of the whole. 
However, our preſent concern is not directly 
with deiſts, nor with ſuch as deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity: for our diſpute now is, not 
about the certainty of revealed religion (which 
1s ſuppoſed in our preſent queſtion) nor about 
the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity, (which 
is alſo ſuppoſed;) but about the importance, ule, 
or value of it. | 
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2. A ſecond ſort of perſons, before men. 
tioned, are ſuch as ſeriouſly believe chriſtianity 
in the general, and do not diſbelieve the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in particular, but ſuſpend 
their belief of it, and are a kind of ſceptics 
on that head. Theſe men deny the import- 
ance of the doctrine, * becauſe they think it 
doubtful, whether it be a doctrine of holy ſcrip- 
ture or no: and they judge very rightly in the 
general, that a ſtreſs ought not to be laid upon 
uncertainties, upon things precarious and con- 

jectural, which cannot be proved to the ſatis- 
faction of the common reafon of mankind. 
They are right in theſi, and wrong in hypo- 
theſi, as ſhall be ſhewn in the ſequel. Only I 
may hint, by the way, that our preſent de- 
bate is not directly with this kind of men: 
for they ate rather to be referred to what has 
been written for the truth of the doctrine, than 
to what more immediately concerns the import- 
ance of it. Yet becauſe the preſumed uncer- 
tainty, or doubtfulneſs of the doctrine, is by 
' theſe men made the principal objection againſt 
the importance of it, and the author of the 
Sober and charitable Diſquiſition ſeems to lay 
the main ſtreſs oſ the cauſe there, quite through 
his performance; it will be neceſſary to give 
that objection a place in this diſcourſe, and to 
return an anſwer to it in the general, or ſo far 
as may be proper; not to draw the whole con- 
troverſy about the truth of the doctrine, into 
this other queſtion concerning the importance of it. 
K 2 "$3 While 
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While I am ſpeaking of men doubtful in 
this article, J would be underſtood of ſerious 
and religious men, and not of ſuch perſons 
whoſe minds are purely ſecular, and who are 
indifferent to every thing but what concerns 
this world: ſuch perſons are of no conſidera- 
tion in our preſent queſtion; neither are they: 
men proper to be reaſoned with, as they have 
no reliſh at all for inquiries of this nature. But 
I proceed. 

3. A third kind of men are thoſe. that be. 
eve the truth of the doctrine, but demur to 
the importance of it. And as Epiſcopius was, 
in a manner, their father or founder, and great 
leader, they have been frequently called after 
him, Epiſcopians. Theſe are properly the per- 
ſons whom we have here to diſpute with: for 
they are the men who make the truth, and the 
importance of the doctrine two diſtinct queſ- 
tions, admitting the one, and rejecting the other, 
or however demurring to it. The deſign of this 
middle way was to reconcile parties, if poffible, 
and to favour the focinians fo far, as to con- 
demn their doctrines only, without condemning 
the men. But this new and fruitleſs expedient 
was very much difliked by all that had any 
warm and hearty concern for the true and ancient 
faith. Such coldneſs and indifferency, with re- 
gard to a prime article of chriſtianity, appeared 
to many, to be nothing elſe but an artful 
ſpecious way of betraying it, and likely to do 


more miſchief than an open demial, The 
B 3 | ableſt 
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ableſt and ſoundeſt divines, as well lutheran* 
as reformed*, have reclaimed ſtrongly againſt 
it, deteſting the neutrality of the remonſtrant 
brethren, as tending to undermine the goſpel 
of Chriſt, The divines of our church, however 
otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be againſt calviniſm, and 
to favour arminianiſm, yet ſmartly condemned 
the remonſtrants in that article. Dr. Bull, par- 
ticularly, appeared' againſt them in a very ac- 
curate and learned treatiſe®, in the year 1694. 
And it is worth obſerving, how Dr. Nicholls 
afterwards expreſſes himſelf, in the name of 
our whole body. © There is another armi— 
© nian doctrine, which we avoid as deadly poi- 
“ ſon, their affertion that there is no neceſſity 
7 | CC of 


2 For the lutherans, I ſhall cite Buddeus only, who is as mild 
and moderate in his cenſure of Epiſcopius, as any of them. 

Nimio enim concordiz, diſſentienteſque tolerandi ſtudio, ea 
interdum ad fidem et ſalutem minime neceſſaria judicavit, quæ 
vetus eccleſia ipſa, ſcripturz ſuffragio hac in re non deſtituta, 
adeo neceſſaria pronunciavit, ut æternæ ſalutis ſpem non ha- 
beat qui ea negare aut impugnare auſus fuerit. Buddei Iſag. 
p- 422. 

The learned Witſius may ſpeak for the reformed, 

Injurii in Deum remonſtrantes ſunt, quando palpum obtruſuri, 
quos plus juſto amant, ſocinianis, eos deſcribunt quaſi qui vitam 
ſuam ex evangelii præſcripto fic inſtituunt, ut Patrem in Filio 
ejus colant, et ab utroque Spiritũs Sancti gratiam ſanctis piiſque 
precibus ambire ſtudeant. Quid audiemus tandem? IIline 
vitam ex evangelii præſcripto inſtituunt, qui ſatisfactionem 
Chriſti negantes, evangelium evertunt ? Illine Patrem in Filio 
colunt, qui æternum Dei Filium A arbewnreor eſſe calumniantur, 
quem uti talem adorantes convertunt in idolum? Illine piis pre- 
cibus Spiritas Sancti gratiam ab utroque ambiunt, qui Spiritum 
Dei accidens, et creaturam, vel ſaltem medium quid inter Deum et 
creaturam eſſe blaſphemant? Witſ. in Symbol. Apoſtol, p. 76. 

© Judicium eccleſiæ catholicz de neceſſitate credendi, &c. 
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« of acknowledging three perſons in the di- 
« vine nature, nor that Chriſt in particular is 
« the eternal Son of God: this heretical no- 
« tion our church abominates and deteſts, as 
<« an heinous impiety, and what was never heard 
« of in the writings of the primitive chriſtians“.“ 
Thus far he, in relation to our divines of the 
church of England. 

As to the divines of the ſeparation, they are 
known to have been as zealous as any men 
could be, for the neceſſity of believing the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as the ſum and kernel of the 
chriſtian religion, the baſis, or foundation' of the 
chriſtian faith. The teſtimonies of Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Corbet, Dr. Manton, and Dr. Bates, to 
this purpoſe, may be ſeen at one view in a 
late writer“: to thoſe might be added Dr. Owen®, 
and Mr. Lob“, and perhaps many more. In 
ſhort, all parties and denominations of —_ 

who 


2 Nicholls's defence of the church of England, Part I. C. 9. 
Mr. Scrivener, long before, (A. D. 1672.) had paſſed the 
like cenſure, | < | | 

Hunc [Socinum} non minima ex parte ſecutus Epiſcopius, et 
ipſe antiquitatis (quod norunt docti) imperitus, novam credendi 
imo et philoſophandi licentiam, regulamque affeRavit : et—mylſ- 
teria chriſtianæ Fidei ſumma, tam ſingulari et inaudito acu- 
mine, vel eraſſo potius faſtu, tractavit, ut non pertimeſcat liberos 
cuivis fideli eos articulos de 8. S. Trinitate permittere, abſque 
quibus conſtans et fazderalis fides docuit, nullum ad vitam im- 
mortalem aditum patere chriſtianis. Scrivener, Apolog. adv. 
Dallzum, in Præfat. | 

> Mr. Eveleigh's preface to a treatiſe intituled, The Deity of 
Chriſt proved fundamental. 

_ © Owen's Vindiciz Evangelicz, pref. p. 64. 

Growth of Error, p. 3, 50, 69, 75, &c. 
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who appear to have had the truth of the doc- 

trine at heart, or . 25 degree of zeal for 

it, have contended equally for the neceſſity of be- 

leving i it, and have refu 20 communion with the 
ugners of it. 

II. I come next to obſerve ſomething of the 
Day principles upon which they build, who 
afſert the importance of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and -who refuſe communion with the open 
rr ers of it. 

T They lay it down as, a certain and indiſpu- 
ble principle, that there are ſome ſcripture doc- 
trines of greater importance than others: and 
they generally make their eſtimate of that greater 
importance, by the relation or connexion which 
any doctrine is | conceived to have with chriſ- 
tian practice, or worſhip, or with. the whole 
ceconomy of man's ſalvation by Chrift*; or by 
its being plainly, frequently, or ſtrongly incul- 
cated in holy ſcripture. Doctrines of this cha- 
racter are commonly ſtiled neceſſaries, eſſentials, 
fundamentals, prime verities, and the like. 8 
that I mightily like the word neceſſary, i 

this caſe,” being a word of equivocal mean- 
ing, and great ambiguity, - leading to miſtakes, 
and ' furniſhing much matter for cavils. For 
when we come to aſk, neceſſary to what? or, 
neceſſary to whom? and in what degree? tben 
ariſes perplexity; and there is need of a mul - 


titude of diſtinctions to ſet the matter clear, 
2 lo 


3 See Dr. Sherlock s vindication of the "PIE of Dr. Sil 
lingfleet. Printed in 1682. C. fl. p. 256, &c. | 
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ſo as to ſerve all poſſible caſes. A doctrine 
may be ſaid to be neceſſary to the being of 
the church, or to the falvation of ſome per- 
fons ſo and ſo qualified, or to the falvation 
of all: and many queſtions may ariſe about 
the preciſe degree of the neceſſity in every in- 
ſtance. But it is eafily underſtood how one 
doctrine may be ſaid to be more important than 
another; as more depends upon it, or as it 
more affects the vitals of chriſtianity, than doc- 
trines of another kind: and we need look no 
further than to the nature and reaſon of things, 
and to the analogy of faith, to be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh what doctrines are thus important in 
the general, and what not. Vet there is no 
eiving an exact catalogue of thoſe important, 
or fundamental doctrines; though it is for the 
moſt part eaſy to. ſay of any particular doc- 
trine which may be mentioned, what claſs it 
may be reaſonably referred to; and whether, or 
how far, it may be worth contending for. 
We cannot give a compleat catalogue of vir- 
tues, any more than of articles of faith, fo as 
to be poſitive, that thoſe particular virtues, and 
in ſuch a particular degree, are neceſſary to all 
perſons, or to any perſon that ſhall be named. 
The preciſe quantity of virtue (if I may fo 
call it) abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, is no 
more to be defined, than the preciſe quantity 
of faith. Yet we know, in the general, that ſin- 
cere and univerſal obedience to what God com- 
mands (allowing for infirmities) is neceſſary to ſal- 

1 vation: 
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vation: and in like manner, ſincere and univerſal 
aſſem to what God reveals, makes up the other 
part of the terms of acceptance; as faith and 
obedience together make up the whole. I 
2. They who aſſert the importance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, take it for granted, 
among chriſtians, that faith in the goſpel of 
Chriſt, is neceſſary to the ſalvation of all men, 
who are bleſſed with goſpel light; and that 
men ſhall periſh eternally for unbelief, for re- 
— that goſpel faith, once ſufficiently pro- 
pounded to them: Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the goſpel to every creature: he that be- 
heveth and is baptized, hall be ſaved; but he that . 
believeth not, ſhall be damned*. | 
3. They conceive farther, that as we are in 
duty bound to receive the goſpel faith, ſo are 
we likewiſe obliged, and under pain of dam- 
nation, to preſerve it whole and entire, fo far 
as in us lies; and neither to deprave it our- 
ſelves, nor to take part with them that do. It 
is our bounden duty to fold faſt rhe form. of 
found words — in faith and love, which is in 
Chriſt Feſus* : to be found in the faith*: to 
fpeak things which become found dofirine*: to 
examine whether we be in the faith*; and in a 
word, to contend earneſtly for the faith once de 
tivered unto the faints*. So much for the ob- 
ligations 


* Mark xvi. 15, 16. compare John iii. 36. Rev. xxi. 8. 

d 2 Tim. i. 13. 0 Tit 1. 13. ii. 2. 4 Tit. ii. 1. 
1 Tim. i. 10. 2 Tim. iv. 3. © 2 Cor. xiii. 5. comp. Rev. 
xiv. 12. F# Jude 3. comp. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
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ligations we lie under, to keep the faith of 
Chriſt whole and undefiled, Next, we are to 
obſerve how dangerous a thing it is, to corrupt 
the true faith in any heinous degree, either 
by adding to it, or taking away from it. One 
> the earlieſt inſtances of ＋ corruption by 
adding to the faith of Chriſt, appeared in the 
converted jews, or judaizing chriſtians, Who 
taught the neceſſity of obſerving circumciſion 
and the law of Moſes, together with chriſtia- 
nity. Againſt thoſe falſe apoſtles, who taught 
ſuch pernicious doctrine, St. Paul drew his pen, 
looking upon them as ſubverters of the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt'. And he was ſo zealous in that 
matter, as to lay, Though we, or an angel from 
heaven preack any other goſpel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
eurſed*. Where by another goſpel, he does not 
mean another religion ſubſtituted in the room of 
chriſtianity ; (for thoſe falſe teachers were chriſ- 
tians ſtill, not apoſtates) but ſome adulterous mix- 
tures, tending to evacuate the goſpel law, and to 
fruſtrate the grace of God'. 

I ſhall give a ſecond inſtance of groſs core 
ruption; not in adding ro, but in taking from 
the chriſtian doctrine, in an article of very 
great importance. There was in the days of 
the apoſtles, and after, a ſect of — 
who, (whether being aſhamed of the croſs of 
Chriſt, or whether thinning it impoſſible for 


God 
Gal. i. 6, 7. » Gal. i. 8, © Gal. ii. 21. v. 2. 
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God to become man-) were pleaſed to deny 


that Chriſt Jeſus had any real humanity, but 
that he was a kind. of walking phantom, or 
apparition; had no human fleſh, but impoſed 
upon the eyes, and other ſenſes of the ſpec- 
tators. Theſe men were afterwards called docetæ, 
and phantaſiaſtæ; which one may well enough 
render viſioniſts, or vifionaries. We are next 
to take notice, how St. John treated them, and 
what directions he gave to other chriſtians con- 
cerning them. - He confidered them as deluding 
teachers, that ſubverted foundations; and he 
gave them the name and title of antichriſts. 
Every ſpirit that confeſſeth not that Jeſus Chrift 
is come in the fleſh, is not of God. And this is 
Mat ſpirit of antichrift*, &c. In another place, 
fpeaking of the ſame men, he fays, Many de- 
ceivers are entered into the world, who confeſs not 
that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh: this is a 
decetver, and an antichriſt ©. It is manifeſt that 


he does not point his cenfure at the jews, who - 


denied that the Meſſiah was come; for he 
ſpeaks of new men that had then lately en- 
tered into the world, whereas the jews had 
been from the beginning: beſides, that the 
jews did not deny that Jeſus (or the man 
called Chriſt Jelus) had come in the fleſh. 
Sets Retr Therefore, 
: 2 Aki quoque hæretici uſque adeo Chriſt manifeſtam 8 
plexati ſunt divinitatem, ut dixerint illum fuiſſe fine carne, et 
totum illi ſuſceptum detraxerint hominem, ne decoquerent iu 
| Mo divini nominis poteſtatem, &c. Novat. C. xxiii. p. 87. 


Edit. Welchman. | 
d 1 John iy. 3. © 2 John 7. 
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Therefore, I ſay, St. John levelled not this cen- 
ſure of his againſt the .jews, but againſt ſome 
chriſtian heretics of that time, and thoſe par- 
ticularly that denied our Lord's humanity ; in 
oppoſition to whom. he exhorts the brethren 
ro abide in the doctrine of  Chriſt*, and not 
to receive the gainſayers into their houſes, nor 
to ſalute them with God ſpeed, leſt they ſhould 
become thereby partakers of their evil deeds“. 
By evil deeds I underſtand the overt acts of that 
hereſy, the teaching, ſpreading, and inculcating 
it. Thus hereſies, that is, the teaching or pro- 
moting of pernicious doctrines, are reckoned 
among the works of the fleſh*, by St. Paul: 
who alſo calls falſe teachers deceitful workers“, 
and evil workers“; becauſe the promoting and 
encouraging of falſe and dangerous doctrines, 
is a very ill practice, a wicked employ: which 
1 hint, by the way, for the clearer explica- 
tion of St. John's meaning in the phraſe of evil 
deeds. 1 8 

I ſhall mention a third ſcripture inſtance 
of groſs corruption in doctrine, which was 
the denial of a future reſurrection; dangerous 
doctrine, ſubverſive of chriſtianity. St. Paul 
very ſolemnly admoniſhed the Corinthians*, to 
prevent their giving ear to ſuch pernicious ſug- 
geſtions: and he afterwards excommunicated 
Hymeneus, Philetus, and Alexander, for ſpread- 


ing 


* 2 John q. b 2John 11. © Gal. v. 19, 20. 
4 2 Cor. xi. 13. © Philip. iii. 2. * 1 Cor, xv. 
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over to Satan, that they might learn not to 
blaſpheme *. 

From the three inſtances now mentioned, 
it may ſufficiently appear, that the corrupting 


or maiming chriſtianity in its vitals, by deny- 
ing or deſtroying its prime articles, or funda- 


mental doctrines, is a very dangerous thing; and 
that we are obliged, under pain of damnation, 
neither to do it ourſelves, nor to abet, counte- 
nance, or encourage thoſe that do, by commu- 
nicating with them. | 

4. But it is farther to be obſerved, that in 
flighter matters, in things not nearly affecti 
the vitals of chriſtianity, the rule is for . 
tians to bear with one another; not to divide 
or ſeparate, but to agree among themſelves; 
fo to diſagree in harmleſs opinions, or indiffer- 


ent rites, as to unite in faith and love, and 


in chriftian fellowſhip*. Peace is a very va- 
luable thing, and ought not to be ſacrificed 
even to truth; unleſs fuch truth be important, 
and much may depend upon it. A man is 
not obliged, in all cafes, to declare all he 
knows; and if he does declare his ſentiments, 
and knows them to be true, yet he need not 
infiſt upon them with rigour, if the point con- 
teſted be of a flight nature or value, in com- 
pariſon to the ' church's peace. Let him enjoy 
his own liberty in that Cale ; ; and let others have 

theirs 


3 1 Tim. i. 20. 2 Tim. ii. 16, 17, 18. 
d Rom. xiv, xv. Coloſſ. ii. 16, 17. 


ing and propagating them, delivering the men | 
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theirs. too; and fo all will be right. Let them 
differ, ſo far, by confent, and yet live together 
in peace and charity. But then, as to weightier 
matters, it concerns us carefully to obſerve, that 
rules of peace are but fecondary and ſubordi- 
nate to thoſe of piety or charity, and muſt veil 
to them. Peace muſt be broken in this world, 
whenever it is neceſſary to do it for the ſe- 
curing falvation in the next for ourſelves, ot 
others: and a breach of peace, in ſuch inſtances, 
is obedience to the higher law of charity, is 
conforming to the primary and great command- 
ments, the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour.. Therefore peace, in ſuch caſes, muſt 
be ſacrificed to truth and charity, that is, to 
the honour of God, and the eternal intereſts of 
mankind. "te! | 

Theſe things premiſed, it remains now only 
to inquire, what kind of a doctrine the doctrine 
of the Trinity is; whether it be of ſuch a flight 
and indifferent nature, as not to be worth the 
inſiſting upon at the expence of peace; or 
whether it be of ſuch»high value and import- 
ance, that it ought to be maintained as an ef- 
ſential of chriſtianity againſt all oppoſers. This 
ts the great queſtion now before us, and I ſhall 
endeavour to examine into it with due care and 
application. | 

The gentlemen who look upon it as a non- 
fundamental, have ſeveral things to urge, but ſuch 
as may moſt of them be reduced to three heads, 
as follow. 1. That the received doctrine of the 
Trinity is not clear enough to be admitted for a 

. fundamental. 
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fundamental. 2. That it is merely ſpeculative, 
_ or however, not practical enough to be important, 
That it is not ſufficiently inſiſted upon in 
ture, as of neceſſity to ſalvation. Now, in 
return to theſe three confiderations, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, in ſo many diſtinct chapters, 
that the doctrine is ſufficiently clear, 1 alſo 
practical, and inſiſted upon likewiſe in ſcrip- 
ture, as much as the nature of the thing needs, 
or — 
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CHAP. I. 


Shewing that the doftrine of the Trinity is ſuffi 
ciently CLEAR to be admitted as a FUNDAMEN= 
TAL article. g | 


Seer may be conſidered in two views, 
either with reſpect to the matter of the \ 
doctrine, or with reſpect to the proofs upon 
which it reſts. Let us examine the thing both 
ways. 
1. It may be ſuggeſted, that the doctrine 
is not clear, with regard to the matter of it: It 
is myſterious doctrine. Be it fo: The tremen- 
dous Deity is all over myſterious, in his nature, 
and in his attributes, in his works and —_ 
| C t 
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mts Dwocrring or THE TRINITY CHAP. 1. 
It is the property of the divine Being to be un- 


ſearchable: And if he were not ſo, he would 
not be divine. Muſt we therefore reject the 
moſt certain truths concerning the Deity, 
only becauſe they are incomprehenſible, when 
every thing almoſt belonging to him muſt be 
ſo of courſe? If fo, there is an end, not only 
of all revealed religion, but of a reli- 
gion too; and we muſt take our laſt refuge 


in downright atheiſm, There are myſteries in 


the works of nature, as well as in the word 
of God; and it is as eaſy to believe both as one. 
We do not mean, by myſteries, poſitions alto- 
gether unintelligible, or that carry no idea at 
all with them: We do not mean unſenſed cha- 


- rafters, or empty ſounds: But we mean pro- 


poſitions contained in general terms, which 
convey as general ideas, not deſcending to par- 
ticulars. The ideas are clear ſo far as they go; 
only they do not reach far enough to ſatisfy 
curioſity. They are ideas of intellect-, for the 
moſt part; like the ideas which we form of 
our own fouls : For ſpiritual ſubſtance, at leaſt 
(if any ſubſtance) falls not under imagination, 
but muſt be underſtood, rather than imagined. 
The fame is the caſe with many abſtract 
yerities, in numbers eſpecially; which are 
not the leſs verities for being purely intellec- 
tua), and beyond all imagery, Reaſon contem- 
plates them, and clearly roo, though fancy, can 
lay no hold of them, to draw their picture in 
the mind. Such, 1 ſay, are our ideas of the 
divine 

* See Addenda, p. 496. | 
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CHAP, I. SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR. 19 
divine Being, and of a Trinity in Unity; ideas 
of intellect, and general; intelligible as far as 
the thing is revealed, and aſſented to ſo far as 
intelligible. We underſtand the general truths, 
concerning a Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt: We 
underſtand the general nature of an union 
and a diſtinction; and what we underſtand, we 
believe. As to the minute particulars relating 
to the manner, or modus of the thing, we un- 
derſtand them not: our ideas reach not to them, 
but ſtop. ſhort in the generals, as our faith 
allo does. For our faith and our ideas keep 
pace with each other; and we believe nothing 
about particulars whereof nothing is revealed, 
neither expreſly, nor conſequentially. 

Such a general affent as I have mentioned, is 
what we give to the truth of the divine per- 
fections, Neceſſary-Exiſtence, Eternity, Ubiquity, 
Preſcience, and the like*. Whatever obſcurity, 
or defect there is in our Ideas of the divine 
attributes, we think it no good reaſon for 
denying either the general truths, or the im- 
portance of them. So then, no juſt objection 
can be made againſt the importance of any doc- 
trine, from its myſterious nature. The moſt 
myſterious of all are in reality the moſt import- 
ant; not becauſe they are myſterious, but be- 
cauſe they relate to things divine, which muſt 


of 


dee the ſubject of myſteries treated of more at large e ther 
in my Firſt defence. Qu. XXI. p. 308, &c. or in Norris's ac- 
count of reaſon and faith, p. 117, 118. Or in Mr. Browne's 
Lecture Sermons for Lady Moyer, p. 257.—262. 

See my Firſt defence, Qu. XXI. p. 306, &c, 

Second defence, Qu. XXI. p. 425, alias 430. 
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of courſe be myſterious to weak mortals, and 


perhaps to all creatures whatever. But even 
myſterious doctrines have a bright ſide, as well 
as a dark one; and they are clear to look upon, 
though too deep to be ſeen through. 

It has been ſometimes objected, that how- 
ever clear the doctrine thay ſeem to be to 
men of parts and learning, yet certainly it 
cannot be ſo to common Chriſtians. But why 
not to common Chriſtians, as well as to others? 
It is as clear to them as moſt other high and 
divine things can be. It is as clear, for in- 
ſtance, as the divine Eternity, or Omnipreſence. 
Every common Chriſtian profeſſing Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, to be ſo diſtinct as not to 
be one the other, and ſo united as to be one 
God, has as clear an idea of what he ſays, as 
when he prays, Our Father which art in hea- 
ven; or when he re after the Pſalmiſt, 
Thou art about my path, and about my bed, 
and ſpięſt out all my ways. And, I am per- 
ſuaded, upon examination, he will be able to 
give as good an account of the one, as he will 
of the other. The thing is plain, and intelli- 
gible in either caſe, but in the general only, 
not as to the particular manner. Aſk, how 
three are one, and probably both catechumen 
and catechiſt will be perfectly at a nonplus : 
Or aſk, how God 1s in heaven, and how about 
our path, or our bed, and they will both 
be equally confounded, But, by the Wiſs 
| et 
2 Pſalm cxxxix. 2. 
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CHAP. I, SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR, 21 


let it be here conſidered, whether common Chriſ- 
tians may not often have clearer ideas of thoſe 
things, than the bolder and more inquiſitive, 
becauſe they are content to reſt in generals, and 
to ſtop at what they underſtand, without dark- 
ening it afterwards by words without know- 
edge. The notion of Eternity for inſtance, is 
a clear notion enough to a common Chriſtian : 
But to a perſon that perplexes himſelf with 
nice inquiries about. ſucceſſion, or paſt duration, 
that very firſt notion which in the general was 
clear, may become obſcure, by his blendin 
perplexities with it. The ſame may be fai 
of Omnipreſence. The general notion of it is 
competently clear: But when a man has been 
perplexing his thoughts with curious inquiries 
about a ſubſtantial or a virtual preſence, about 
extenſion, or non-extenſion, and the like; I queſ- 
tion whether at length he may come away 
with ſo clear or juſt ideas of the main thing 
as may be found in any common Chriſtian, 
So again as to divine Fore-knowledge and Free- 
will, they are both of them clearly underſtood, 
as far as they need be, by every plain Chriſ- 
tian; while many a conceited ſcholar, by dark» 
ening the ſubjet with too minute 1nquiries, 
almoſt loſes the fight of it. In hike manner, to 
apply thoſe inſtances to our preſent purpoſe, 
common Chriſtians may ſometimes better pre- 
ſerve the true and right general notion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, than the more learned 
inquirers: And it is obſervable, what Hilary 
of Poitiers, an honeſt and a knowing man of 
2 3 the 
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the 4th century, teſtifies, that the populace of 
that time, for the moſt part, kept the true and 
right faith in the Trinity *, when their miniſters, 
ſeveral of them, by prying too far into it, had 
the misfortune to loſe it. 

While I am treating of the caſe of common 
Chriſtians, I cannot omit the mentioning an 
artifice much made uſe of by thoſe who would 
depreciate the doctrine of the Trinity, as not 
clear enough to be an important article: They 
firſt enter into all the niceties and perplexities 
which ſubtle diſputants have ever clogged the 
ſubject with, and then they aſk, whether com- 
mon Chriſtians can be ſuppoſed to fee through 
them. | No certainly : neither need they trou- 
ble their heads about them. It is one thing ta 
underſtand the doctrine, and quite another thing, 
to be maſters of the controverſy. It is not 
fair dealing with us, to pretend it neceſſary for 
every common Chriſtian, if he believes in the 
Trinity, to form juſt conceptions of it in every 
minute particular: For, by the ſame argu- 
ment, it might as well be pleaded, that they 
are not obliged to believe in God, nor indeed in 
any thing. God is without body, parts or 
paſſions, according to the firſt article of our 

Church. 


2 Ft hujus quidem uſque adhuc impietatis fraude perficitur, 
ut jam ſub Antichriſti Sacerdotibus Chriſti Populus non occidat, 
dum hoc putant illi fidei eſſe quod vocis eſt. Audiunt Deum 
Chriſtum; putant eſſe quod dicitur. Audiunt Filium Dei: 
putant in Dei nativitate ineſſe Dei veritatem. Audiunt ante 
tempora: putant id ipſum ante tempora eſſe quod ſemper eſt. 


ganctiores Aures plebis, quam corda ſunt ſacerdotum. Hilar. 


contr. Auxent. 1206. Ed. Bened. 
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Church. How many minute perplexing inqui- 
ries might there not be raiſed upon the three 
particulars now mentioned? And who can aſ- 
ſure us, that common Chriſtians may not be 
liable to entertain ſome wrong conceptions in 
every one of them? Muſt we therefore ſay 
that the general doctrine of the exiſtence of 
a Deity is not clear enough to be important 
doctrine, or that common Chriſtians are not 
bound to receive it as a neceſſary article of their 
faith? See how far ſuch objections would 
carry us. But fince theſe objections ought to 
have no weight at all in other parallel caſes; 
or nearly parallel, they ought certainly to be 
the leſs regarded in reſpe& to the doctrine of 
the ever bleſſed Trinity. Let but this doctrine 
have as fair uſage as other chriſtian and im- 
portant doctrines are allowed to have, and then 
I am perſuaded, there will be no pretence left 
for ſaying, that it is not a clear doctrine, clear 
in the general, clear in the main thing, to 
any Chriſtian whatever. It is horrible miſre- 
preſentation of the caſe, to pretend as if we 
taught, that © the eternal intereſt of every 
* plowman or mechanick hangs on his adjuſt- 
ing the ſenſe of the terms, Nature, Perfon, 
* Eflence, Subſtance, Subſiſtence, Coequality, 
{© Coeffentiality, and the like.” No; thoſe are 
technical terms, moſt of them proper to divines 
and ſcholars: And not only plowmen and me- 
chanicks, but very great ſcholars too, -lived and 
died in the conſcientious belief of the doarine 
of the Trinity, long before any of thoſe terms 

Cc 4 came 
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came in. They are of uſe indeed for ſettling 


the controverſy with greater accuracy among 
divines, who underſtand ſuch terms: But the 
doctrine itſelf is clear without them, and does 
not want them, but ſtands firm and unſhaken, 
independent of them. Any plain man may 
eaſily conceive, that Father, Son, and Holy 


_ Ghoſt are properly divine, are not one the 


other, and yet are one. God, by an intimate 
union; and that the Son in particular, being 
God and man, is one Chriſt. Theſe prime veri- 
ties and* whatſoever elſe is neceflarily implied 


in them, may be -conceived to be right; and 
whatſoever is contrary to them, or inconſiſtent. 


with them, will of conſequence be wrong. 
This is enough for any plain Chriſtian to know 
or believe; and he is not ordinarily obliged to 
be more minute in his 1nquiries, or to under- 
ſtand ſcholaſtick terms. It is not to be ex- 
pected that common Chriſtians ſhould be expert 
diſputants in controverſies of faith, any more 
than that they ſhould be profound caſuiſts in 
relation to practice: Yet chriſtian practice is 
neceſſary to ſalvation, and ſo is chriſtian faith 
too; and the obligation to obey a general pre- 


cept, or to believe a general truth, is not ſuper- 


ſeded, or evacuated by a man's being unacquaint- 
ed with terms of art, or by his being liable to 
miſtake in ſome remote, or minute circumſtances 
belonging to the doctrine itſelf. | 

To make the thing yet plainer, let us take 
ſome general rule of chriſtian practice; the 
rule, ſuppoſe, of dealing with others as we would 

hw be 
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be dealt with: A rule of ſuch importance, that, 
by our Lord's account of it, it is the ſum and 
ſubſtance of The Law and the Prophets*. Surel 
then, it is a rule defigned for common Chriſ- 
tians, and ſuch as both deferves and requires 
their moſt careful notice. Next, let us view 
this rule under all its minuteneſſes, or parti- 
cularities; its diſtinctions, limitations, and 
explications, with which it is dreſſed out by 
knowing and able divines*, Obſerve there- 
upon, what an operoſe bufineſs is made of this 
ſo plain and familiar rule, what pains are 
taken to clear it of all ſeeming repugnancies, 
to make it reaſonable, to make it certain, to 
make it practicable, and to guard it moſt effec- 
tually againſt the many poſſible ways, where- 
by it may be miſconſtrued, eluded, perverted, 
fruſtrated. Are common Chriſtians equal to all 
thoſe niceties, or are they able to graſp them? 
I conceive not. And yet I dare be confident 
that a plain unlettered man, of tolerable ſenſe, 
and who has not a mind to deceive himlelf, 
might be fafely truſted with the naked rule, 
and would but ſeldom, if ever, either miſunder- 
ſtand it (fo, far as concerns his own caſe) or miſ- 
apply it. He would keep the plain even road, 
and would ſcarce believe the man that ſhould 
tell him, that it was ſtrowed with thorns, or 
that hundreds had been, or might be either 
embar- 
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* Matt, vii. 12. : 
dee particularly Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Sermon on Matt. 

vn. 12. ſeparately publiſhed in 1709. And Collier's Eflay of 
Honeſty, Part iv, p. 56, &c. 
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embaraſſed in it, or bewildered by it. The 
fame thing is true with reſpect to the general 
doctrine of the Trinity. For though there are 
mn poſſible ways of miſtaking it, or pervert- 

it (as there are many crooked lines to one 
ſieaight) and it concerns divines to guard mi— 
nutely againſt all; yet leſs may ſuffice for 
common Chriſtians; ordinarily, I mean at leaſt. 
The right faith in the Trinity is ſhort, and 
plain; and whatever croſſes upon it, is wrong: 
Index eſt rectum ſui, et obliqui: Truth ſhows 
itſelt, and is for the molt part to every honeſt 
mind a guard ſufficient againſt che mazes of 
error. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this article, 
becauſe the objection about common Chriſtians, 
appears a popular and plauſible one, and is 
aften repeated in this cauſe, though there is 
really no weight in it. The author of the 
ſober and charitable Diſquifition need not be in 

in for common Chriſtians, leſt they ſhould 
not have {kill enough to unite the two natures in 
Chriſt without confounding them, or dividing the 
perſon, in their apprehenſions*, They will as 
eaſily conceive that God and man is one Chriſt; 
as that foul and body is one man; and they 
need not look farther. Without troubling 
themſelves at all with the names either of 
natutes or perſons they may joyſully and thank- 
tully remember, that he who is over all God 
Bleſſed for ever *, became a man for their ſakes, 
and died for them, in order to bring them to 

God. 


Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 22, „ Rom. ix. 5. 
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CHAP. 1. SUPFICIENTLY CLEAR, 27 


God. What is there in all this, that ſhould 
either offend or perplex, or ſhould not rather 
greatly edify common Chriſtians ? They may be 
more accurate in their thoughts on this head, 
than the great Patriarch and Abbot NESTORTUs 
and EUTYCHES®, (for they were not both Pa- 
triarchs, as this author ſtiles them) becauſe 
they will indulge their fancies leſs, and reſt 
in the general truth, without drawing a falfe 
modus, or any modus upon it, either to corrupt, 
or to obſcure it: They will abide in the true 
doctrine, without defiling it, (as thoſe great 
men did) with over officious and preſumptuous 
ſpeculations. It may be allowed, that common 
Chriſtians have but very little apprehenfion* of 
ſome minute or remote conſiderations given 1n 
by way of anſwer to as minute and remote 
objections, in order. to clear the doctrine in 
every punctilio: And in like manner, the 

have but very little apprehenſion of ſeveral fuch- 
remote conſiderations thrown in by divines, 
in their diſputes with Atheiſts or Deiſts, in 
order to clear the doctrine of the divine Being 
and attributes, or of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and to. make every thing at length con- 
formable and conſiſtent. But what then? does 
it therefore follow, that common Chriſtians may 
not believe in God, or in God's word, or 
that ſuch belief is not important? Common 
Chriſtians believe enough, it they believe the 


main things under a general view, without 


branching 
2 See Sober and charitable, &c. p. 22. 
> Sce Sober and charitable, &c. p. 23. 
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branching them out into all the minute par- 


ticulars, which depend upon them, or belong 
to them. Let divines ſee, that every article 
of faith is clear and conſiſtent throughout, 
when traverſed as far as the acuteſt objector 


can carry it: But let common Chriſtians be con- 


tent with every article in its native ſimplicity, 
as laid down in Scripture for edification of 
the faithful, and not as it appears in contro- 
verſial books, or confeſſions, with all its ar- 
mour about it, for the conviction or confuſion 
of gainſayers. But I am afraid I have ex- 
ceeded on this head, and have overburdened 
the reader. Upon the whole, the doctrine of 
the Trinity muſt be allowed to be ſufficiently 
clear, as to the matter of it. | 


2. The next confideration 1s, that it is clear 


alſo, as to the proofs upon which it reſts: It 


may be clearly proved, as well as clearly con- 


ceived. Indeed, the truth of the doctrine 
ought to be ſuppoſed in our preſent queſtion, 
as previouſly known and admitted, Accord- 
ingly, our remonſtrant brethren, who firſt diſ- 
puted the importance of our doctrine, made 
no ſcruple of allowing the truth of it, as I 
have before hinted. They allowed the ſcrip- 
ture proofs to be ſo far clear, as to oblige us 


to admit the doctrine for a certain truth“. 
Neither 


» Hinc colligo, mirum videri non debere, fi tribus hifce 
is una eademque natura divina tribuatur, eum iis ſcriptura 


divina, iſtas perfectiones, quæ nature divinz propriæ ſunt, tam 


exerte attribuat. 
| Epiſcop. Inſtitut, L. iv. Sect. ii. C. 32. p. 333. 
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CHAP. 1. SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR, 29 


Neither are we much beholden to them for 
this ſeeming courtely, ſince the ' proofs are 
numerous, and ſo cogent, that every ingenu- 
ous and ſenſible man muſt plainly fee, that 
were ſcripture alone to decide the queſtion, 
and no falſe philoſophy or metaphyficks brought 
in to confound or perplex it, there could ſcarce 
be any room left for debate about it. I do not 
mean, that many ſcripture texts may not be 
ſpeciouſly urged on the other fide: But what 
I mean, is, that upon the ſumming up of the 
evidence on both ſides, and after ballancing 
the whole account, the advantage is ſo plain» 
ly ours, according to all the approved rules 
of grammar or criticiſm, that there is no- 
thing at all left on the other fide, whereby to 
turn the ſcale, except it be ſome pretended 
abſurdity, or abſurdities, in point of reaſon, 
charged upon us, by the help of dialeftical or 
metaphyſical ſubtleties; which yet, after all, 
are meer fallacy and ſophiſtry, and have no 
real ſtrength in them. We muſt therefore 
inſiſt upon it as certain fact, that our doc- 
trine is clear enough, with reſpect to the ſcrip- 
ture-evidences produced for it. Scripture - in 
its plain, natural, obvious, unforced meaning, 
lays it; and reaſon does not gainſay it: Upon 
theſe two pillars our cauſe reſts. Upon this 
bottom Biſhop Bull fixes it: * The Antitri- 
©** nitarians can never produce a demonſtrative 
** reaſon to prove that it cannot be, and di- 
* vine Revelation aſſures us, that ſo it 1s*,” 


To 
Bull, Poſth, Works, Vol, Ni. p. 833. 
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To the fame purpoſe ſpeaks Mr. Howe: & That 

« there is a Trinity in the Godhead, of my 
66 ther, Son (or Word) and Holy Ghoſt, 
the plain obvious ſenſe of ſo many — 5 
* tures, that it apparently tends to fruſtrate 7 
„ the deſign of the whole ſcripture revela- 6 
& tion, and to make it uſeleſs, not to admit E 
« this Trinity, or otherwiſe to underſtand ſuch L 
« ſcriptures*.” | In like manner Dr. Burnet of 
the bout, a noted man, and known to vp 
have had as little of a bigot in him, as any one, 
fays thus: We are obliged, according to that 
« "bght which God hath vouchſafed to us, in 
* the diſpenſation of the goſpel, to believe 
«* and profeſs that Jeſus of Nazareth is the 
« Mefhah, and likewiſe God. If we miſtake 
& in this faith, the miftake is ſo far from 
« being voluntary, that it is inevitable. For we 
„ follow, according to the beſt of our appre- 
% henſion, the guides which God has given us, 
« St, John, and Paul the apoſtle. To theſe 
&« ſacred writers, we- aſſent and adhere, inter- 
tt preting them according to the genuine force 
* and received uſe of words : For neither Chriſt, 
« nor the aboveſaid writers have told us, chat 
* thoſe ſacred oracles were written in any other 
e ftyle, or that they were to be interpreted in 
* any other manner*.” 


The 


2 Howe's Calm Diſcourſe of the Trinity in the God-Head, 
136, 137. 
1 d Judgement of Dr. Thomas Burnet, p. 11, 12. 
Printed for Roberts, 1732. 
See the Original. de Fid. et Offic. C. viii p. 134. 
And compare my viii Sermon, p. 276, 277, 278, 279. 
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The late learned Profeſſor Franck, of Hall in 
Saxony, ſpeaking to the Antitrinitarians, expreſſes 
himſelf thus, © Though you allow the ſcrip- 
« tures of the New Teſtament, you neverthe- 

* lels boldly and arrozantly contradict the truth, 
clearly ſhining before your eyes, and expreſs 
e teſtimonies propoſed in ſuch ſimple and plain 
« words, that even a child may read and under- 
+ ſtand them?” 

cite theſe teſtimonies, not in the way of 
authority, but only to give the reader a clearer 
idea of what the Trinitarians go upon: For, 
they are all, ſo far, in the ſame (train, and 
theſe teſtimonies are offered only as ſamples, 
whereby to judge of the reſt, Any indiffer- 
ent ſtander-by may eafily perceive, what, for 
the moſt part, has led the chriſtian world 
to contend earneſtly for the doctrine of the 
Trinity; namely, a conſcientious dread of dif- 
honouring him whom God the Father has 
commanded them to honour even as him- 
tell, a profound reverence for ſacred writ, 
and an invincible perſuaſion that thoſe Scrip- 
tures cannot, without the utmoſt violence, and 
molt daring preſumption, be interpreted other- 
wite than they interpret them. It would be 
tedious here to cite the particular texts which 
we ground our faith upon; and it would 
be highly improper, to fetch-in the whole 
diſpute about the truth of the doctrine, 
into this other debate, which concerns only 

the 


? Franck's Chriſtus ſacræ Scripturæ nucleus, p. 181, 182. 
Tranſlated out of German: printed by Downing, 1732. 


ing two general arguments or conſiderations, 
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the importance of it. Therefore referring the 
readers for the truth of the doctrine to other 
treatiſes lately printed, in great abundance, and 
well known, I ſhall content myfelf here with hint- 


ſuch as may give the readers ſome notion of 
the irreſiſtible force of our ſcripture proofs in 
this cauſe. | 

1. One is, that the proofs which we inſiſt 


upon, cannot be evaded by any approved rules 


of language or criticiſm, but the laſt reſort 
of our oppoſers commonly is to fome phi- 
loſophical principle, fome pretended reaſon, 
drawn from the ſuppoſed nature of the thing, 


rather than from the ſcripture ſtyle, or 
from the force of ſcripture expreſſions. 1 


have obſerved elſewhere*, that fuch has been 
the method of eluding Jahn 1. 1. and feveral 
other texts, which are full and expreſs as 
poſſible, for the real and proper divinity of 
our Lord. They are cluded, I ſay, upon this 
principle, that perſon and intelligent being are 
equivalent and reciprocal; or that there can 
be no medium between Tritheiſm and Sabel 
lianiſm, or by ſomething elſe of. like kind: which 
is running off from the queſtion about the 
{criptural-proof of the doctrine, to the na- 
tural poſſibility of the thing; and is not ſub- 


mitting to the obvious and apparent ſenſe of 


ſacred writ, but is tantamount to ſaying, that 
no ſcriptures can prove it: An evaſion which 
| might 


Defence, Q. xxii. p. 327. Edit. 4. 
Second defence, Q. xxu. P. 438. 2 Edit. 
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CHAP. 1. 


might equally ſerve for any texts whatever, 
were they ever ſo numerous, plain, and expreſs. 
This kind of conduct on the oppoſite fide, 
manifeſtly ſhews how hard they are preffed 
upon the foot of ſcripture; when, in the laſt 
reſult, they remove the cauſe from ſcripture. to 
philoſophy, from conſiderations of language 
and ſtyle and propriety of expreſſion, to a foreign 
conſideration, the rationale of the thing. This 
is a plain token that the letter is againſt them; 
only, they take the reaſon of the thing to 
plead ſo much in their favour, that it ought 
to over-rule any force of expreſſion. So, they 


SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR, 33 


lay the main ſtreſs upon metaphyſical ſubtleties“, 


that 1s to fay, upon human conjectures about 
things naturally unſearchable, in oppoſition to the 
expreſs declarations of the word of God: which, 
by the way, is firſt ſetting up a falſe meaſure of 
truth; and, next, is making a new rule of faith. 
It is a falſe meaſure of truth, to make human 
conception the ſtandard of it, fince there may 
be a thouſand, or ten thouſand verities, which 
we cannot account for, or explain the manner 
of: and it is making a new rule of faith, if 
we reſolve to believe nothing, but what we can 
comprehend; or if in caſes where we can ſee 
no plain contradiction or abſurdity, we chuſe 
to make the letter of ſcripture bend to our 
own conceptions, rather than ſubmit our wit- 
dom to the wiſdom of God. But this is not 

the 


* See my Firſt defence, p. 328, &c. 480. Second defence, 
p. 4. 68. 113. 431. 438. 
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34 
the point which I am now upon; and fo it ſuf- 
fices to have briefly hinted it, in paſſing. The 
uſe which I intended of the obſervation in this 
place, was to intimate the ſtrength of our ſcrip- 
ture-proofs, which drive the adverſaries to ſuch 
extremities. 
2. Another yet more affecting and ſenſible 
argument of the ſame thing, is, that our an- 
tagoniſts, in eluding the ſcripture- proofs of the 
divinity of God the Son, have ſcarce left them- 
ſelves any for the divinity even of God the 
Father; indeed none but what by the ſame arti- 
ficial way of eluding, may be evaded and fruſ- 
trated, as well as the other. This is a conſider- 
ation oſ great weight, which has been preſſed 
upon them over and over*, and has never yet 
received a ſatisfactory anſwer. So it remains as a 
ſtanding evidence of the glaring force of our ſcrip- 
ture-proofs, and will ever remain fo. 

Upon the whole then, the doctrine of the 
Trinity muſt be acknowledged clear enough with 
reſpect to the ſcripture- prooſs upon which it 
ſtands; provided always, that there 1s nothing 
plainly repugnant or contradictory in the no- 
tion. For, on the other hand, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that were the thing plainly abſurd or 
impoſſible, no {ſcriptures could prove it; but, in 
ſuch a caſe, we ſhould be obliged either to 
deny the authority of ſuch ſcriptures (in whole, 

| or 


Defence, p. 116. 
Second defence, p. 245. alias 250, &c. 
2 Third defence, - 60, &c. 
Compare Abbadie on Chriſt's divinity, p. 240. 


CHAP, 11. SUFFICIENTLY PRACTICAL: 35 


or in part) or to have recourſe to trope of figure, 
or any poſlible interpretation to ſolve the dif- 
ficulty. This is not the caſe here: And there- 
fore fince the doctrine cannot be proved to be 
impoſſible in the nature of the thing, it is abun- 
dantly proved from ſcripture to be both poſſible 
and true. Reaſon never has, never can demon- 
ſtrate the thing to be impoſſible: After repeated 
trials, 1400 years upwards and more, and all to 
no purpoſe, that ſnould now be looked upon as 
a ruled point. I conclude then from what has 
been offered in this chapter, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity 1s clear enough to be important, both 
with reſpect to the matter of it, and the ſeripture- 
proofs upon which it ſtands: And therefore its 
pretended obſcurity, or uncertainty can be no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for throwing it off as a flight or 
indifferent article, not worth contending for, or 
inſiſting upon as an eſſential of faith, and a term 
of chriſtian communion. 
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Shewing, that the ſame dofrine is no SPECULATIVE 
or NOTIONAL Hing, but firiftly PRACTICAL, 
and cloſely interwoven with the principles of the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


A RIGHT knowledge of God, and a practice 
conformable to it, and both in order to a 
more 


See the ſtate of the queſtion, as to the poſſibility of the 
doctrine, in Second defence, p. 329, and in Mr. Browne's 
animadverſions on two pieces, p. 5, ©, &c. 
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more compleat and bliſsful enjoyment, are not 


| ſpeculative or indifferent matters, but matters 


properly practical and of infinite concernment. 
If religious practice in any meaſure depends upon 


a previous knowledge of God (as undoubtedly 
it does) then certainly, for the like reaſon, the 


perfection of that practice depends upon the per- 
fection of ſuch knowledge. A general and con- 
fuſe notion of God may produce as general and 
confuſe rules of demeanour towards him; while 
a more particular and explicite.,apprehenſion of 
the Deity,- will of courſe produce a more parti- 
cular and explicite fervice. It is true, where 
God has not afforded ſuch diſtin knowledge, 
a leſs perfect ſervice may and muſt ſuffice: But 
wherever much is given, much will be required, 
and from peculiar circumſtances will ariſe pecu- 
liar obligations. It God be Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, the duties owing to God, will be 
duties owing under that trine diſtinction; which 
muſt be paid accordingly: And whoever leaves 
out any of the three out of his idea of God, 
comes ſo far ſhort of honouring Ged perfectly, 
and of ſerving him in proportion to the mani- 
feſtation made of him. Suppoſing our doctrine 
true (as we are now to ſuppoſe) there will be 
duties proper to be paid to the Father as Father, 
and to the Son as Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt 
as the eternal Spirit of both; duties correſpon- 
dent to their diſtinct offices and perſonalities, 
beſide the duties common to all three, con- 
ſidered as one God. In ſhort, the ſpecifica- 


tion 
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tion of our worſhip, and the right direction 
of it, are nearly concerned in this doctrine; 
And therefore, if worſhip be a practical mat- 
ter, this doctrine alſo is practical, and not a 
point of mere ſpeculation'. That worſhip is 
a practical thing, I ſuppoſe, no man of ſenſe 
will diſpute; or if any one does, it muſt be 
a diſpute only about words, not affecting the 
main thing: Wherefore, it muſt be altogether 
wrong to imagine, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is purely nominal, or has no connexion 
with practice*®. If the doctrine be true, it is 
ſacrilege, and great impiety in every Chriſtian 
to refuſe to worſhip Father, Son or Holy Ghoſt: 
But if the doctrine be falſe, it is polytheiſm, 
and idolatry to pay religious worſhip to any per- 
lon but the Father only. So much depends upon 
this ſingle article. 

The author of Sober and charitable diſqui- 
fition labours this point extremely, for ſeveral 
pages together®, and has perhaps ſaid as much 

and 


* Cee Dr. Webſler's introductory diſcourſes to Maimburgh's 
Hiſtory of Arianiſm, p 43, &c. 

v Nihil falſius eſt ea Remonſtrantium calumnia, qua articu- 
lam de S. S. 'Trinitate ullum ad praxin uſum habere inficiantur. 
Omnis doctrina veritatis, ſecundum pietatem eſt. Tit. i, 1. Et 
hac tam notabilis, tam fundamentalis, non eſſet? Imo totius 
fidet, totius veræ religionis ſcaturigo eſt.— Nulla etiam re- 
ligio eſt, niſi quis verum deum colat : non colit verum Deum, 
fed cerebri ſui figmentum, qui non adorat in æquali divini- 
tatis majeſtate, Patrem, Filium, et Spir.tum ſantum. I nunc, 
et doctrinam eam ad praxin inutilem eſſe clama, fine qua 
nulla fidei aut pietatis Chriſtianz praxis eſſe poteſt. Witſius in 
Symb. Apoſt. p. 76. : 

© Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 4.—23. 
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and as well as the cauſe will admit of. He 
endeavours to clear the arian ' worſhippers of 
Chriſt from formal polytheiſm; and to retort 
the charge upon the orthodox worſhippers ; that 
ſo upon conſideration that both parties may 
mean well, or in ſome reſpects may both offend, 
they may conſent to bear with each other, and 
to unite in chriſtian fellowſhip together. Bur, 
in my humble opinion, the thought 1s wide, and 
the project impracticable. There is no patch- 
ing up any laſting or rational agreement of that 
kind, while the parties cannot unite ſo much as 
in the object of divine worſhip. He allows, 
that the oppoſers of Chriſt's divinity (properly ſo 
called) can pay him no more than inferior wor- 
ſhip, ſuch as if tendered to God, would mani: 
feſtly diſhonour and degrade him, would directly 
deny him to have divine perfections, and in- 
ſtead of honouring him as God, would degrade 
him into ſomewhat that is not God*. Can 
thoſe then who believe Chriſt to be God, and 
who honour him as ſuch, ever think it reaſon- 
able or pious, to hold communion with men, 
who, by what they call inferior worſhip, do thus 
manifeſtly diſhonour and degrade their God and 
Saviour, denying his divine perfections, degrad- 
ing him into ſomewhat that is not God? Can 
the catholick believers ever ſuffer, or connive 
at ſuch affronts offered (as they muſt eſteem 
them) to God bleſſed for ever? How can they 

ever 


* Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 8, 9. 
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ever juſtify either to God, or to the world, or 
to their own conſciences, ſuch a guilty neu- 
trality in an affair of the higheſt conſequence, 
in an article of the laſt importance? Mutual 
forbearance in doubtful points of ſpeculative 
opinion, is very becoming fallible men, in con- 
fideration of our common  frailty; but it is 
unreaſonable, and morally impracticable, to come 
to any compoſition, where the parties differ fo 
widely, and in ſo material a concern, as the 
object of divine worſhip. Religious men will 
be zealous for the honour of their Lord God, 
becauſe they know, that they ought to be ſo; 
neither will they, nor can they countenance any 
coldneſs or indifference in ſo weighty a con- 
cern. Exceſſive heats perhaps may ſometimes 
ariſe in ſuch caſes; for ſo long as religion is 
held in eſteem, and believed to be worth the 
contending for, there muſt be conteſts about it, 
which may ſometimes riſe too high: But it is 
an error on the right hand, and much to be 
preferred to a cold indifference: as a ſtrong 
athletiek conſtitution, though ſubject ſometimes 
to fevers, is yet vaſtly preferable to a conſtant 
lethargy. To return, the ſum is, that the point 
of divine worthip, is a critical point, a difficulty 
which cannot be got over, while both fides 
retain their reſpective principles; one looking 
upon the Son and Holy Ghoſt as creatures, end 
the other eſteeming them az one God with the 
Father. For ſuppoſing that both parties were 
to join in tie fame ſolemn acts of outward 

D 4 worſhip 
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worſhip offered to Chriſt (for that he ought to 
be worſhipped both fides allow) yet fince the 
catholick fide conceive that thoſe religious acts 
are on the other fide defiled by an irreligious 
meaning, and amount rather to a folemn mock- 
ery of their God and Saviour, than to a re- 
ſpe&ful remembrance of him; and that they 
are in reality, though not intentionally, flat poly- 
theiſm and idolatry; I ſay, while the catholick 
believers are ſo perſuaded, they cannot in pru- 
dence or in conſcience, in piety to God or 
charity to men, conſent to ſuch known defile- 
ments of their ſolemn ſervice; becauſe ir would 
be directly partaking in other men's fins. If 
it be ſaid, that they need not judge all creature- 
worſhip to be polytheiſm and idolatry ; I anſwer, 
they cannot avoid it, while they conſider cither 
Scripture itſelt, or the univerſal ſuffrage of an- 
tiquity in the beſt and pureſt ages. If it be 
further ſaid, that they need not however think 
ſo hardly of creature-worſhippers, as to charge 
them with guilt, fince they may intend well; 
I anſwer, that a good intention is not ſufficient 
to warrant an ill thing: Beſides that, were they 
ever ſo guiltleſs, yet thoſe of a contrary per- 
ſuaſion could not be fo in countenancing by 
their own communion, what they cannot but 
look upon as great impiety and profanation. 
So, turn we this matter which way we will, 
the point of worſhip muſt be a parting point 
betwixt them, while they retain their oppoſite 
ſentiments, with regard to the ſtrict and proper 


divinity of Chriſt, | 
I ſhall 


- 
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I ſhall not here enter into the debate about 
creature-worſhip, having diſtinctly and fully 
conſidered it elſewhere*: Beſides, that I may 
properly wave it, as it is wide and foreign to 
the cauſe now in hand. For whether ſuch crea- 
ture-worſhip be right or wrong, thoſe that be- 
lieve in Chriſt as a divine perſon, cannot join 
with thoſe who worſhip him under the notion 
of a creature, and do not worſhip him as divine; 
becaule, as it has been before intimated, ſuch 
inferior worſhip, {or whatever elſe we call it) is 
diſhonouring and degrading him, and cannot 
but be rejected with abhorrence by all that 
ſeriouſly believe him to be really and ſtrictly 
God. 

As to what the author of Sober and clari- 
table diſquifition objects, that poſſibly tome of 
our own people, who believe Chriſt ro be God, 
may yet conſider him merely as man, or as 
mediator ®, and not as God, in their acts of wor- 
chip, it may be purely a ſurmiſe: But however 
the fact ſtands, there is no argument in it. We 
cannot anſwer for vulgar Chriſtians, as to the 
notions 


Defence, Q. xvi. p. 27-4 &. 
Second defence, Q. xxl. p. 374, &c. 
Compare Bull's Primitiva et Apoſtol. Traditio. C. vi. p. 
30, &c. 
: B:lhop Smalbroke's — charged on Arianiſm, 

Mr. Abr. Taylor's true ſcripture doQrine of the Trinity, 
p. 69, 449, Kc. 

Dr. Biſhop's Sermons, p. 271-281. 
> pt, Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I, p. 547, xc. fol. 
edit 


> Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 21, 22, 23. 
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notions they may poſſibly entertain even of God 
the Father in their worſhip of him; neither 
can we be certain, whether ſometimes they rife 
higher than thoſe of an anthropomorphite. But 
I preſume if any vulgar Chriſtians ignorantly 
or- innocently miſtake, they are very willing to 
be ſet right by their more knowing guides, or 
by other ſenſible friends: which makes their caſe 
widely different from that of thoſe who take upon 
them to juſtify creature-worſhip upon principle, 
and who ſeparate Chriſt from the one God- 
head in the worſhip of him, knowingly, and 
out of ſet purpoſe and deſign. We are not in- 
volved in guilt, merely by communicating with 
perſons, whoſe errors (though perhaps great) we 
know. nothing of, or who probably would cor- 
rect them upon better inſtruction, or the firſt 
gentle admonition. Guilt is contracted by com- 
municating with thoſe who openly and reſolutely 
corrupt the faith (knowingly and ignorantly) in 
very important articles. To join with ſuch per- 
ſons, 1s partaking in their impiety: it is not 
charity, but men pleaſing, and betraying a dis- 
regard for the honour of God. But this general 
queſtion will come over again, and will be more 
fully debated in a proper place. 

Enough has been ſaid to ſhew, that Chriſtian 
worſhip is very nearly concerned in the queſtion 
about the Trinity; and therefore the doctrine 
is ſtricthy practical, and has a cloſe connexion 
with the chriſtian life. I decline entering into 
the main debate about creature-worſhip for the 

reaſons 
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reaſons above hinted. Vet becauſe the author 
of Sober and charitable diſquiſitiun, has ad- 
vanced fome things upon that article, which 
every reader may not know how to anſwer, I 
ſhall ſuggeſt a few confiderations here by the 
way, to ſerve as hints or heads of ſolution, to 
the difficulties objected. 1. If that gentleman 
means to ſay, that the outward acts of civil 
homage, and religious worſhip are ſo equivocal 
and ambiguous, that there is no way left to 
diſtinguiſh them, it is diſputing againſt fact, and 
amounts to telling us, that no one can dif- 
tinguiſh in a caſe where no one can eafily miſ- 
take, or ever has been miſtaken. Civil homage 
is diſtinguiſhable from religious worſhip, by the 
circumſtances * always, and often by the nature 
of the acts themſelves. That burning incenſe 
to Daniel“ was merely civil reſpect, will not be 
eaſily proved: Neither will the example of an 
idolatrous king, who would have done as much 
to an image, be ſufficient to juſtify it; though 
the author ſpeaks of it“, as if both theſe points 
were indiſputable. 2. Thoſe outward acts, ſo 
and ſo circumſtantiated, as to become religious 
worſhip, are what God has appropriated to Je- 
hovah, to the true God, in the holy ſcriptures . 
of the Old Teſtament, as exterior and viſible 
acknowledgements of the divine ſovereignty over 


all 


See Stillingſleet's defence of the diſcourſe concerning 
Idolatry in works, Vol. V. p. 344, 357. | 
d Dan. ii. 46, | 

Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 6, 
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all creatures, and of the dependence which crea- 
tures have upon their creator: For, the rea- 
ſons which God inſiſts upon, why he, and he 
only is to be worſhipped, are ſuch as exclude all 
creatures whatever, .viz. his being Jehovah, Crea- 
tor, Suſtainer, Preferver of all things*. 3. To 
pay theſe exterior ſervices, once ſo appropriated 


to God, to any creature, is idolizing the crea- 


ture, or deifying the creature, and is both ido- 
latry and polytheiſm. 4. Therefore the paying 
ſuch exterior religious fervices to Chriſt, con- 
ſidered as a creature, muſt, according to the 
whole tenor of the Old Teſtament, be plain ido- 


latry and polytheiſm. 5. The ſame rule for 


religious worſhip, obtains under the New Teſta- 
ment, as before under the Old : which appears, 
as from ſeveral other places, fo particularly from 


our Lord's anſwer to fatan®, and from the angel's 


admonitions to St. John in the Revelations. 
The author of Sober and charitable, &c. aſks, 
Why the paying worſhip to an inviſible Being, 
muft imply its having divine perfections, and 
therefore muſt be divine worſhip*? "The rea- 
fon is, becauſe - God has appropriated all ſuch 
addrefles, fo and fo circumſtantiated, to the one 
Lord Jehovah; thereby making them (if they 
were not in their own nature before) a virtual 
recognition 


* Iſai. xl. Ifai. xlv. 5, 6, 7. 2 Kings xix. 15. Jer x. 10, 11, 
32, Compare my Sermons, p. 18, 19. 

d Matt. iv. 10. 

© Rev. xix. 10. xxii. 9. See thoſe texts fully explained in 
Biſhop Bull's Primitiva et Apoſtolica Traditio, C. iv. p. 388. 

* Sober and charitable Aifuifition, p- 8. 
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recognition of divine perfections*; and there- 
fore they interpretatively amount to divine 
worſhip. He adds, that this is proving the 
point, by taking it for granted, that none but 
God is to be worſhipped. No, but it is prov- 
ing the point in the beſt manner, and by the 
ſtrongeſt evidences, namely, expreſs ſcripture 
evidences, all the way from Geneſis down to 
the. Revelations, of ſuch appropriation as hath 
been mentioned. In ſhort then, God has fo 
appropriated religious worſhip, as to exclude all 
creatures from any ſhare in it: Therefore all re- 
ligious worſhip is divine worſhip; and therefore 
to worſhip Chriſt, under the notion of a crea- 
ture, is idolatry and polytheiſm, So ſtands this 
matter, which I have but briefly hinted, to take 
off this author's exceptions; referring the reader, 
as above, to other treatiſes, where the ſubject 
is conſidered at large. Now I return to the 
point I was upon, the practical nature of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Beſides the influence which this doctrine has 
upon worſhip, it may be conſidered farther in 
a more general view, as tending to form with- 
in our minds diſpotitions proper for ſuch ſtate 
and circumſtances as we are to expect here- 
after. It is an allowed truth, that the good 
diſpoſitions which men contract in this life, 
are their qualifications for the happineſs of the 
life to come; and that the more refined and 

raiſed 


See preface to my Sermons, p. xlvii. 
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raiſed ſuch their good diſpoſitions are, the more 
fitly qualified they are — the higher degrees 
of blefledneſs in heaven. Put the caſe then, that 
the three perſons of the Trinity are equally 
divine, and that a man has been trained up 
to eſteem them accordingly, it cannot he doubted 
but that he goes out of the world more fitly 
diſpoſed, in that reſpect, to be taken in friend- 
ſhip, and beſt qualified (other circumſtances 
being equal) for the beatifick enjoyment. Con- 
ſequently, the belief of the doctrine of the 
Trinity (ſuppoſing it true) is no flight or in- 
ſignificant theory, no barren notion of ſpecu- 
lation; ſince it has a direct influence upon the 
| diſpoſition of our minds here, and upon our 
| happineſs hereafter, I make not this an argu- 
ment of the truth of the doctrine, (for that is 
not the point I am now upon) but of the im- 
portance of it, after admitting it for a ſacred 
truth: And 1 add, that if it may have fuch 
influence upon us in creating proper diſpoſi- 
tions, that comes to the ſame as to ſay, that it 
raiſes and improves our virtues, and all virtue is 
practical. 

A further conſideration of like kind may be 
drawn from the influence which the ſame doc- 
trine has upon the motives to chriſtian prac- 
tice. There are no two motives more affect- 
ing or more endearing, or more apt to work 
upon ingenuous minds, than the love of God 
the Father in ſending his beloved Son to re- 


deem us, and the love and condeſcenſion of 
our 
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our bleſſed Lord, in ſubmitting to be ſent. 
God ſo leved the world, that he gave his only be- 
#oiten Sau, &c. In this was manifeſted the love 
of God towards us, becauſe that God ſent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that wwe might live 
through him*. Woe fee here what a ſtreſs and 
emphaſis is laid, not merely upon this, that 
life, eternal life, is the benefit beſtowed, but 
that it is conveyed in {uch a manner, and by 
ſuch endearing means, by the only begotten 
Son. The Socinians, when preſſed upon this 
article, do nothing but trifle and ſhuffle with 
us: They fall to magnifying the love of God, 
in giving us fo high, ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, 
as life eternal. Very true; but does not fcrip- 
ture, befides that, lay a particular emphaſis upon 
the means made uſe of in conveying the grant ? 
and how 1s this emphaſis made out upon their 
hypothefis, that Chriſt is a mere man? But 
| ſuppoſe him a creature, and the very firſt and 
higheſt of all creatures, before he came down 
from heaven; yet neither does that ſuppoſition 
ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe. For, conſi- 
dering how honourable the ſervice was, and 
how unconceivably vaſt and large the reward 
for it, it might more properly be faid, that 
God ſo loved his Son, that he ſent him into 
the world, in order to prefer him to a kind 
of rivalſhip with himſelf, ro advance him to 
divine honours, to make the whole creation 

| bow 


John iii. 16. 1 John iv. 9. comp. Rom. v. 8. viii. 32. 
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bow. before him, and pay him homage and 
obeiſance*: And ail this as the reward of his 
ſufferings of a few years; great indeed, but not 


_ apparently greater than many of his diſciples 


ſuffered after him, nor worthy to be compared With 
the glory* that thall accrue to every good Chrit- 
tian, much leſs with that immenſe, that incre- 
dible glory, which was to accrue to him*®, Now 
to me it ſeems, that the ſuppoſing Chriſt a mere 
creature, is a thought which mightily leſſens 
the force of the ſcripture expreſſions repreſent» 
ing God's ſending his Son, as an act of ſtupend- 
ous love to man, upon account of the dignity 
of the perſon by whom that falvation was to 
be wrought: So that denying the. divinity of 
Chriſt robs us in part of one of the mot en- 
dearing and affecting motives to the chriſtian 
life. Wherefore in this view alſo, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, if true, is both impor- 
tant and, practical, as it raiſes the motives upon 
which chriſtian practice is built. I do not ſay, 

there 


© Phil. ii. 10. Rev. v. 11, 12, 13. vii. 10. 
t Rom. viii. 18. 

£ Equidem rem attentius perpendenti liquebit, ex hypotheſi 
five Sociniana, five Ariana, deum in hoc negotio amorem et 


dilectionem ſuam potius in illum ipſum filium, quam erga nos 


homines oftendifle. Quid enim? Is qui Chriſtus dicitur, ex 
merã dei ivo et beneplacito in eam gratiam electus eft, ut 
poſt brevem lic in terris Deo præſtitam obedientiam, ex puro 
puto homine juxta Sociniſtas, ſive ex mera et mutabili creatura, 
ut Ario-manitæ dicunt Deus ipſe fieret, ac divinos honores, 
non modo a nobis hominibus ſed etiam ab ipſis angelis atque 
archangelis fibi rribuendos aſſequeretur, adeoque in alias crea- 
turas omnes dominium atque imperium obtineret. 
Bull, Judic, Eecl. Cathol. C. v. p. 313. 
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there would be no force in the motive con- 
ſidered in an arian view, and ſuppoſing Chrift 
to have been a moſt excellent creature: But 
the force of it would be conſiderably lefs upon 
that ſuppoſition; and therefore, if the doctrine 
be a truth, it is a truth of ſome moment in 
a view to practice, as raiſing and inforcing the 
motives beyond what the other hypotheſis does. 
So again the love of Chriſt towards mankind, 
appears in a much clearer and ſtronger light upon 
the trinitarian principles, than upon the anti- 
trinitarian. For if Chriſt was in the form of 
God, equal with God, and very God, it was 
then an act of infinite love and condeſcenfion 
in him to become man, and die for us: But 
if he was no more than a creature, it was no 
ſurpriſing condeſcenſion to embark in a work 
ſo glorious, ſuch as being the ſaviour of man- 
kind, and ſuch as would advance him to be 
Lord and Judge of the world, to be admired, 
reverenced, and adored both by men and angels, 
God himſelf alſo glorifying him, and ſounding 
forth his praiſes through the utmoſt limits of the 
univerſe. Where is the condeſcenſion of a crea- 
ture's ſubmitting to be thus highly honoured? or 
what creature could there be, that could modeſtly 
aſpire to it, or might not think it much above 
his pretenſions, or higheſt ambition*? In ſhort, 


cc to A 


Addo, neque ipfius Filii Dei unigeniti amorem et chari- 
tatem, erga nos homines (quz etiam magnifice paſſim celebra 
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« to become tnan, to ſuffer and die for the re- 
* demption of the world, and to be made the 
Lord and Judge both of the quick and of the 
« dead, can be an act of condeſcending love 
“ and goodneſs only in God. So that to deny 
„ the divinity of Chriſt, alters the very foun- 
* Uations of Chriſtianity, and deſtroys all the 
* powerful arguments of the love, humility, and 
* condeſcenfion of our Lord, which are the pe- 
* culiar motives of the goſpel*.” If either the 
work of redemption was too big for a creature 
to engage in, or if the honours attending it were 
too high for a creature to aſpire after*, then cer- 


tainly 


in S. Scripturis, ac maxime in loco illo Epiſtolz ad Eph. if. 
18, 19.) clare elucere, nifi concipiamus Filium Dei qui ante 
ſæcula ex Patre genitus eſt, per quem omnia facta ſunt, qui 
propter nos homines, et propter noſtram ſalutem, deſcendit de 
eclis et incarnatus eſt, c. At vero hoc modo — Filii Dei 
eminentiſſima in entum ſuum dilectio—, clariſſime conſpi- 
Titur. Bull, Judic. Eccl. C. v. p. 311. 
* b Sherlock's Vindication of the Defence of Stillingfleet, 
v. p. 268, | 

w;, —— quæ ipſi tribuitur, SeoAoyiav neceſſario ſupponit 
ipſamque omnino ſtatuit. Quid enim? Meſſiam five Chriſtum 
predicant ſacræ noſtræ literz et credere nos profitemur omnes, 
qui fit animarum ſoſpitator, qui nobis fit ſapientia, juſtitia, ſanc- 
tiſicatio, et redemptio——, qui preces ſuorum, ubivis facro- 

ejus nomen invocantium, illico exaudiat——-, qui 
eceleſue ſuæ per univerſum terrarum orbem diſſeminatæ, ſem- 
per præſto fit—, qui Deo Patri, ov0goro;, et in eadem ſede 
collocatus ſit Qui denique, in exitu mundi, immenſa 
gloria et majeſtate refulgens, angelis miniſtris ſtipatus, veniet 
orbem judicaturus, non modo facta omnia, ſed et cordis ſecreta 
omnium quotquot fuere hominum in lacem proditurus, &c. 
Hzccine omnia in purum hominern, aut creaturam aliquam 
competere? Fidenter dico, qui ita fentiat, non modo contra 
fidem, ſed et rationem 1 infanire. 

Bull, Judic, Eccl. Cath, C. 1. p. 291, 292. 
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tainly the very notion of condeſcenſion is ſunk 
and loſt, upon every hypotheſis which does not 
make Chriſt truly and properly God, God eternal. 
I am very ſenſible, that while I am arguing for 
the importance of the doctrine, I may ſeem at 
the ſame time to be pleading for the truth of 
it, and fo to run unawares into the other queſ- 
tion. But the two queſtions are fo nearly allied, 
that I know not ſometimes how to avoid it, 
The ſame conſiderations generally which prove 
one, muſt of courſe obliquely glance at the other 
alſo: and every ſcripture argument, which in- 
timates the uſe and importance of the doctrine, 
muſt at leaſt tacitly ſuppoſe, or inſinuate the 
truth of it, and ſo in effect prove both in one. 
If ſcripture has laid down motives which are 
not naturally or reaſonably accounted for, or un- 
derſtood, but upon the ſuppoſition of the truth 
of ſuch a doctrine, then both the doctrine itſelf, 
and the practical nature of it, are at the ſame 
time infinuated: Which I mention here ohce 
for all, to prevent confuſion, and now proceed to 
what remains. 

The ſatisfaction or propitiation, for the fins 
of the world, made by Chriſt, is of great im- 
portance to the chriſtian life, and ſeems alſo to 
have a cloſe connexion with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The truth of the ſatisfaction, and the 
neceflity there was for it, may be ſubſtantially 
proved a poſteriori, from ſcripture itſelf *, inde- 
pendent of the doctrine of the Trinity. But 


aſter 
See a late rational and judicious Diſcourſe upon this ſubjeR, 
intituled, 
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after proceeding ſo far, it will be difficult to 
clear and extricate that ſcripture doctrine, with- 
out admitting this other alſo: Becauſe it 1s not 
reaſonable to think that an creature could do 
more than was his bounden duty to do upon 
God's requiring 1t; or that he could by any 
ſervices or ſufferings attain to ſuch a degree of 
merit, as ſhould atone for a world of ſinners; 
or that he ſhould be intruſted with ſuch an office 
(ſuppoſing him otherwiſe equal to it) as would 
of courſe draw after it the adoration and homage 
both of men and angels. The queſtion pro- 
perly here, is not, whether any thing leſs than 
God could pay an infinite ſatisfaction, but 
whether a creature could pay any, or could merit 
at all. If it be ſaid, that God might accept 
it as he pleaſed, it may be ſaid likewiſe, upon 
the ſame principle, that he might accept the 
blood of bulls, or of goats. Yet the Apoſtle 
tells us, that it is not poſſible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats ſhould take away fins*:; which words 
appear to reſolve the ſatisfaction not merely into 
God's free acceptance, but into the intrinſick 
value of the ſacrifice. And while we reſt it 
upon that foot, I do not ſee why we may not 
ſay, that it is not poſſible for the blood of any 
creature to take away the fins of the world, ſince 
no creature can do more than his duty, nor can 
have any ſtock of merit to ſpare for other crea- 
* tures. 


mtituled, Jeſus Chriſt the Mediator between God and Man, 
printed for J. Noon, 1732. 
o Hebr, x. 4. Conf, Pearſon on the Creed, Art. ii, p. 142. 
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tures. In this light, the ſcripture doctrine of 
the ſatisfaction infers the divinity of him that 
made it: and hence it is, that thoſe who have 
denied our Lord's proper divinity, have com- 
monly gone on to deny any proper ſatisfaction 
alſo; or while they have admitted it in words, 
or in name (as they admit alſo Chriſt's divinity) 
they have denied the thing. Scripture itſelf 
ſeems to reſolve the ſatisfaction into the divini 

of the perſon ſuffering. It was Jehovah that 
was pierced, It was God that purchaſed the 
church with his own blood ©; it was s drowns, 
the high Lord that bought us*: it was the 
Lord of glory that was crucified . And indeed 
it 15 unintelligible, how the blood of a crea- 
ture ſhould make any proper atonement or ex- 
piation for fin, as before intimated. This again 
is another of thoſe arguments, or conſiderations, 
which at once infinuate both the truth of our 
doctrine, and the importance of it. However, 
if ſcripture otherwiſe teſtifies that Chriſt 1s pro- 
perly God, and if the fame ſcriptures elſewhere, 
independently of our preſent argument, declare 
that Chriſt has atoned for us; then from theſe 
two propoſitions put together reſults this third, 
that a divine perſon has ſatisfied for us: conſe- 


quently, whoſoever deſtroys the divinity of Chriſt, 
juſtly 


© Zech. xii. 10. compared with John xix. 37. 
« Ads xx. 28. For the reading, conſult Mill in loc. 
* 2 Pet ii. 1. See Taylor's true Scripture doctrine, p. 391, 
X. | 
# x Cor. i. 8. compare 1 John i. 7. Heb, ix. 24. 
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juſtly fo called, does at the fame time deftroy 
the true notion of the ſatisfaction made by him. 
Hence it appears, at the loweſt, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity involves ſeveral other im- 
portant doctrines of Chriſtianity with it, and 
ives another kind of turn and fignificancy to 
them, than what they would have without it: 
and therefore, moſt undoubtedly, it is no barren 
ſpeculation, no indifferent or ſlight matter, but 
a doctrine of the foundation, nearly affecting 
= very vitals of Chriſtianity, and the chriſtian 
The author of Sober and charitable diſqui- 
fition, has ſpent ſeveral pages d, to invalidate the 
ment drawn from the common doctrine of 

the fatisfaftion; and fo I muſt ſtop for a while 
to examine what he ſays. He thinks it cannot 
be proved, that none but God could make ſuch 
ſatisfaftion*. But I conceive, it may be proved 
from the nature of the thing; that no creature 
could merit; and from ſcripture, that he who 
made the ſatisfaction is God as well as man: 
and theſe two conſiderations taken together, do 
amount to what we pretend to. He himſelf 
allows, the truth of the aforeſaid doArine once 
roved, the conſequence to be indifputable, that 
it was ſome way or other neceſſary. This indeed 
is not the whole of what we are able to prove, 
as may appear from what hath been ſaid: but 
even 


Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 24.—35. 
d Ibid. p. 24. a + Ibid, p. 25. 
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even this is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe; 
namely, that if our doctrine is true, it muſt be 
important, becauſe of the other important doc- 
trines which hang upon it. Therefore the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is no ſpeculative opinion of 
ſlight value or ſignificancy. If it be true, it is 
worth contending for, and earneſtly too. 

He aſks, whether we are ſure, that no being 
inferior to God could make full amends to divine 
juſtice*? We conceive, with very good rea- 
ſon, that no creature could merit with God, or 
do works of ſupererogation. I paſs over what 
he obſerves about infinite ſatisfactionꝭ, not affect - 
ing the queſtion as here by me ſtated. He 
aſks, how we can be ſure, that God cannot 
accept of the ſacrifice of the beſt and moſt ex- 
cellent of created beings? I ſay not, what God 
can, or cannot accept: I know nothing a priori 
about it. But ſcripture, as before obſerved, reſts 
not this matter upon the foot of divine accept» 
ance, but upon the intrinſic value of the ſacri- 
fice: and when we conſider the thing in that 
view, we ſay, that a creature's ſervices or ſufferin 
carry no proper intrinſic merit in them. And we 
add further, that God has accepted no ſacrifice 
leſs than a divine ſacrifice, becauſe we prove from 
other topics, that Chriſt our paſſover was ſtrictly 
God, and he was ſacrificed for us. In * 

e 


* Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 25. 
1 Ibid, p. 25, 26, 27. 
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the queſtion is not what God might have ac- 
cepted, if he had ſo pleaſed, but whether, when 
he has choſen. the way of expiation, and the 
ſcriptures lay a particular ſtreſs and emphaſis upon 
it, as carrying intrinſic merit in it, both real 
and. great, whether this can be juſtly accounted. 
for, on the ſuppoſition that our Lord was no more 

than a creature®. | wy, 
The author goes on to raiſe difficulties, and 
to advance divers ſubtleties to perplex the no- 
tion of a compound perſon : moſt of them, I 
conceive, run beyond the mark, and might as 
ſoon prove that ſoul and body make not one 
perſon or man, as that God and man make not 
the one perſon of Chriſt, For example ;. he 
pleads that a perſon compounded of God and 
man, muſt. be inferior in dignity to a perſon 
wholly and only divine”. By the fame argu- 
ment, a man being partly ſpirit and partly body, 
is inferior in dignity to the ſeparate foul, which 
is wholly and only ſpirit: and if there be any 
force in the argument, I know not how far it 
may affect the doctrine of a future reſurrection. 
Now, we ſay, that the divine nature loſes nothing 
by of 


m Verbo dicam: nulli creaturz, licet excellentiflima ea ſit, 
excellentiſſimoque modo operetur, illud competat, ut vitæ 
æternæ premium ei ex ſtricto jure debeatur. Præterquam 
enim quod bonum æternæ vitæ ſit abſolutiſſimum, immenſum, 
infinitum, atque adeo omnia omnium creaturarum opera infinitis 
gradibus tranſcendens; illud etiam Apoſtoli, tg&r1ua tale eſt, 
ut ei a nemine reſponderi poſſit: vis mgeidwnr aura xa} uνν“E! o- 
Job ντν avra; Rom. xi. 35. 

Bull, Harmon. He Diſſert. ii. C. 12. p. 409. 


5 
® Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 29. 
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of its dignity by afſuming the human; but 
retains all the dignity it before had; and there- 
fore the whole perſon becomes not inferior. He 
further pleads, that it is not God that dies, but 
God-man. Allowed: but ſtill that perſon, that 
Chriſt, who is God, dies: as when a man dies, 
that perſon (who is ſoul, as well as body) dies. 
We never ſuppoſe that the godhead dies, any 
more than we 1magine that the foul dies. He 
ſays further, that the perſon which makes the 
ſatisfaction, is not a divine perſon*®. How fo, 
when the perſon 1s both God and man, (as he 
had before allowed) in our {cheme? Do we 
make two perſons? He argues next againſt the 
humanity becoming part of the perſon of Chrift. 
Nothing can really be this who, but muſt be 
the what this who is, at the fame time. He 
might as juſtly argue, that Peter's body cannot 
be part of Peter, or of the perſon of Peter, to- 
gether with his ſoul: becauſe nothing can really 
be this 2who (Peter's ſoul) but muſt be what this 
who 1s, at the ſame time. Now taking for 
granted that Peter's foul is the whole perſon, 
the argument is good: and fo it is likewiſe in 
the other caſe, taking it for granted, that the 
Logos in union, is ſtill the whole perſon; but 
this is going upon falſe ſuppoſitions: and he 
might as ſoon prove that Peter's body cannot 
be part of Peter, unleſs it be his foul, as that 
Chriſt's humanity cannot be part of Chriſt, unleſs 

it 


o Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 39. 
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it be the Logos. I can hardly conjecture what 
the author means, when he ſays, That human 
+l ſubſtance we call John, 1s really the perſon and 
| nothing elſe*. I thought, that John, or John's 
perſon, was made up of two ſubſtances, ſpiri- 
tual and bodily: and John, the perſon of 
ohn, dies, though one ſubſtance ſurvives. In 
ke manner, Chriſt the god-man dies, though 
the godhead dies not. e adds, much like to 
what he had faid before, that the human nature 
can never be really ze, unleſs he be alſo the 
divine nature. Does he mean by he, part of 
the perſon, or the whole perſon? If he means 
„then it amounts to this; the body can 
never be really a part of Peter's perfon, unleſs 
it be Peter's ſoul: or if he means the whole, 
then it comes to this, that the body can never be 
the whole perſon, unleſs it be the foul. One 
of the propoſitions 1s manifeſtly againſt truth, 
and the other is not ſenſe : ſo little can be ef- 
fected in this way of reaſoning. Indeed, all 
the confuſion ariſes from the want of knowing 
ar conſidering what the true notion of a per- 
fon, ſimple or compound, is, of which I have 
elſewhere treated at large, and thither I take 
leave to refer the reader. In the mean while, 
I cannot but heartily lament and grieve, to find 
that ſerious and ſenſible men can give their 
minds to oppoſe a ſcriptural and. venerable 
doctrine which has ſtood the teſt of ages, 
by ſuch fine ſpun ſubtleties : Zeno's arguments 
againſt 
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y See Saber and charitable, &c. p. 34. 
4 Second defence, Q. xv p. 365-369. 
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againſt motion, might appear . weighty in com- 

pariſon. 
But we have more of the ſame kind ſtill, 
which I ſhall reply to very briefly. The dying 
humanity can have no ſuch dignity*.* True, but 
the dying Chriſt might, and that ſuffices. © The 
human nature ſhould really and truly be that 
divine perſon.“ No: part of the perſon is fuf- 
ficient: the human nature conſtitutes one com- 
pound perſon with the divine nature. The 
Logos could not really be man.” Why? was 
not the word made fleſh? that 1s, the word be- 
came incarnate, aſſumed humanity. Humanity 
could not be aſſumed into a real communian 
of his perſon, without being aſſumed into what 
that perſon is..“ He muſt mean, I preſume, 
without being converted into godhead, But why 
not, if bodies at the general reſurrection may 
be aſſumed into a perſonal union with fouls, 
without ceaſing to be bodies, or being converted 
into ſpirits? For the ſame thing (perſon) to be 
God and man at once, that 1s really and truly 
ſo, is ſurely as impoſſible as tranſubſtantiation*,” 
And yet ſurely it is not more impoſhble than for 
the ſame human Being (call him Peter or John) 
to be both foul and body at once, really and 
truly ſo; which a man may firmly believe as a 
certain truth, without admitting tranſubſtanti- 
ation, a palpable abſurdity. * That man ſhould 
really and ſtrictly ſpeaking, be a divine perſon, 
or 


r Sober and charitable, &c. p. 32» * Ibid, p. 33 
1 Ibid, p. 34. 
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or a divine perſon man, to me ſeems utterly im- 

(ible *.” If he means, that the divine nature 
is not the human, nor the human divine, he 
ſays right, and has no oppofer: but if he means, 
that divine ſubſtance and human ſubſtance to- 
gether, may not make one perſon, or one Chriſt, 
let him ſhow why it is more impoſſible than 
for a ſpiritual ſubſtance and a corporeal ſub- 
ſtance to make one perſon, or one man. He 
adds, or repeats, that the death of the man is 
not the death of God”,” But it is the death 
of Chriſt, who is God and man. So the death 
of the 'body 1s not the death of the ſoul; but 
it is the death of the man, who is both ſoul 
and body. Such is the nature of a perſonal 
union, and ſuch the manner of ſpeaking of it; 
and it is fo obvious and common a caſe, that 
none but philoſophers would miſtake it. 

The author cloſes his diſcourſe on this head, 
with obſerving, that our oppoſers may carry the 

int of ſatisfaction as high as we do, and ac- 
count as handſomely for it. As how? © by ſup- 
poſing the Logos to be in as cloſe an union 
with God, as we ſuppoſe Chriſt's humanity to 
be with the Logos. Well then, it muſt be a 
perſonal union, fo as to make the Father and the 
Logos one perſon. How then? Then the ſuffer- 
ings of the Logos will be as much as the ſut- 
ferings of God, and as much an atonement 


for fin, as the death of Chriſt's human nature 


In 


» Sober and charitable difq. p. 34. Ib. 34. * Ib. p. 35. 
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in the other ſcheme?.” True: But then the ſuf- 
ferings of the Logos will be the ſufferings of the 
Father (which is the ancient hereſy of the patri- 
paſſians) and the ſame perſon, both pays and 
accepts the ranſom, makes an atonement to him- 
ſelf, which is not conſonant to (cripture, nor to 
common ſenſe. 

The author concludes his account of this 
matter, with this inference, that the men whom 
he has been pleading for, do not ſeem ſo deeply 
culpable, nor ſo dangerouſly miſtaken“, as is com- 
monly repreſented. To me it appears quite the 
contrary; and from this very repreſentation of 
his, whereby he intended to favour them. They 
are deeply culpable, 1. For making God the Son 
4 creature, againſt the whole tenor of {crip- 
ture. 2. For running into patri-paſſianiſm, to 
help out arianiſm; heaping error upon error, he- 
reſy upon hereſy. 3. For doing it, upon the 
ſtrength only of a few dialectical, or metaphyſi- 
cal ſubtleties, ſcarce worthy to be offered, or. ſo 
much as named, in ſo momentous a anne 
this is. 4. For making uſe of ſuch topics 
againſt the perſonal union of God and man, as 
might with equal force be urged againſt the per- 
ſonal union of any two ſubſtances whatever, and 
prove (if they prove any thing) that an human 
perſon is not made up of ſoul and body. 5. For 
condemning their oppoſers as void of charity, 


only for their pious, faithful, and extremely 
charitable 


Sober and charitable diſq p. 34» 35» 
* Ibid, p. 35. * Ibid, 
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charitable endeavours to preferve their flocks from 
being led afide after ſatan, from imbibing ſenti- 
ments ſubverſive of the goſpel of Chriſt. But 
I ſhall have more to ſay upon the head of charity 
in another chapter; I hope my reader will excuſe 
my digrefling thus far (if it be called a digreſ- 
fion) upon the article of ſatisfaction, to attend 
the author who gave the occaſion. New I 
return. 

I have been repreſenting the practical nature 
and important uſes of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, with reſpect to worſhip, in which all the 
three perſons are intereſted; and I have more 
particularly preſſed the importance of the doc- 
trine of our Lord's divinity, from ſpecial con- 
ſiderations relating to the goſpel motives, and 
the nature of the atonement made for fins, | 
ought not here to omit the like ſpecial con- 
fiderations concerning the Holy- Spirit, and the 
neceſſity of believing his divinity likewiſe, 1 
ſhall chuſe here to expreſs myſelf in the excel- 
lent words of a celebrated writer, whom | have 
before quoted more than once. Our falya- 
“ tion by Chriſt does not only conſiſt in the 
* expiation of our fins, &c.—but in commu- 
* nication of divine grace and power to renew 
4 and ſanctify us: and this is every where in 
* ſcripture attributed to the Holy Spirit, as his 
« peculiar office in the ceconomy of man's ſal- 
« vation. And it muſt make a fundamental 
* change in the doctrine of divine grace and 
* afliſtance, to deny the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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« Spirit. For, can a creature be the univet- 
« ſal ſpring and fountain of divine grace and 
« life? Can a finite creature be a kind of uni- 
« yerſal ſoul to the whole chriſtian church, and 
eto every ſincere member of it? Can a erea- 
« ture make ſuch cloſe application to our minds, 
« know our thoughts, ſet bounds to our paſ- 
« ſions, inſpire us with new affections and de- 
« fires, and be more intimate to us than we are 
<« to ourſelves? If a creature be the only inſtru- 
e ment and principle of grace, we ſhall ſoon 
« be tempted, either to deny the grace of God, 
« or*to make it only an external thing, and en- 
e tertain very mean conceits of it. All theſe 
« miraculous gifts, which were beſtowed on the 
« apoſtles and primitive chriſtians, for the edi- 
« fication of the church, all the graces of the 
« chriſtian life, are the fruits of the Spirit. The 
« divine Spirit is the principle of immottality 
in us, which firſt gives life to our fouls, and 
« will at the laſt day raiſe our dead bodies out 
« of the duſt; works which ſufficiently pro- 
« claim him to be God, and which we cannot 
« heartily believe, in the goſpel-notion, if he 
1 

What this excellent writer has here ſaid, 
pears all to be very right and juſt; and his ob- 
ſervation of the doctrine of divine grace bei 
likely to fuffer much by a denial of the divi- 
nity of the Holy Spirit, has been too ſadly 

verified 

a — vindication of the defence of Stillingfleet, p. 
279, &&. 
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verified in the event. How jejunely, how ſpa- 
Tingly, have the abettors of the new ſchemes 
inſiſted upon the doctrine of grace, and of the 
.inviſible workings of the Holy Spirit, though 
ſcripture is full of the ſubject? So that, beſides 
the Ganzer of loſing the ſalutary doctrine of a 
proper ſatisfaction and expiation, we are further 
in danger of loſing the true ſcripture notion of 
grace, by the PO made to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, believe I might appeal to the 
conſciences of thoſe gentlemen, whether their 
85 to Chriſt, for what he has done and 
ſuffered for us, be not in a manner loſt, and 
ſwallowed up in their regards to the Father for 
commanding, and accepting it; and whether 
the notion of the grace of the Holy Spirit, be 
not intirely abſorbed in the thought of the ſu- 
perior aſſiſtance of God. The effect is natural, 
and I judge in this caſe, by what I ſhould find 
in mylelf. Upon their hypotheſis, the grace of 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift, aud the love of God, aud 
the communion of the Holy Ghoſt*, will amount 
only to the love of the Father thrice told; 
which ſuperſedes both the other. And when it 
is faid, that the Father and Son will make their 
abode with us*, and in the ſame chapter, that 
the Holy Ghoſt alſo will abide with us for ever“, 
the two creatures ſo joined with the Creator, 
will appear to be not only improperly, but ſuper- 
fluouſly added, while in one we have all, and 
8 * 7 there 


- >. 2 Cor. xiii, 14. John xiv. 23, John xiv: 16. 
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there is nothing but that one to be at all de- 
pended upon. His preſence alone will ſupply 
every thing, and his luſtre will ſo far eclipſe 
both the other perſons, that it will be hard to 
lay (upon the hypotheſis, I am mentioning) what 
occaſion there would be for them, or what com- 
fort in them. Such is the appearing change 
made in the very form and eſſence of Chriſti- 
2nity by theſe new doctrines; that it ſeems to 
loſe the very life and ſoul of it, and by degrees 
to degenerate into little elſe but a better kind of 
Judaiſm, retaining ſtill the name of Chriſtianity, 
but giving up the main things. - 

While we conſider the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as interwoven with the very frame and 
texture of the Chriſtian religion, it appears to 
me natural to conceive, that the whole ſcheme 
and ceconomy of man's redemption was laid 
with a principal view to it, in order to bring 
mankind gradually into an acquaintance with 
the three divine perſons, one God bleſſed for 
ever. I would ſpeak with all due modeſty, cau- 
tion and reverence, as becomes us always in what 
concerns the unſearchable counſels of heaven : 
but I ſay, there appears to me none ſo natural, 
or ſo probable an account of the divine diſpen- 
lations, from firſt to laſt, as what I have uſt 
mentioned; namely, that ſuch a redemption was 
provided, ſuch an expiation for fins required, 
luch a method of ſanctification appointed, and 
then revealed, that ſo men might know that 
there are three divine perſons, might be ap- 

prized 
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prized how infinitely the world is obliged to 
them, and might accordingly be both inſfrudted 
and incited to love, honour and adore them 
here, becauſe that muſt be a conſiderable part 
of their employment and happineſs hereafter. 
I urge not this as an argument of the truth of 
the doctrine, but as a conſideration of great 
weight, ſuppoſing the doctrine true, for the re- 
commending it to our affections, and for the 
raiſing our ideas of it. The divine diſpenſations 
appear both rational and amiable, conſidered in 
this light: and if it be not too bold to offer 
any rationale of them, I would humbly preſume 
to ſay, that there is none ſo ſatisfactory, as 
what I have now mentioned. I can ſee no pro- 
bable reaſon why the church of God ſhould 
be, as it were, firſt put under the immediate 
conduct of the Father, then under the Son, and 
laſt of all, under the Holy Ghoſt; nor why 
the honour of creating ſhould be priacipally 
aſcribed to the firſt, and the honour of re- 
demption, as conſiderable as creation, to the 
ſecond, and the honour of illumination, ſanc- 
tification, and miraculous gifts, as conſiderable as 
any thing before upon the third: I fay, I can ſee 
no probable reaſon for theſe things (when the 
Father, as it ſhould ſeem, might as well have had 
the ſole honour of all) but upon the hypotheſis 
which I have hinted'. 


* Ac profectò admiranda mihi videtur divinarum perſonarum 
in facrofanRiſſima Triade o,, qua unaquæque =D 
diſtincto 
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But however that be, or whatever other rea- 
ſons divine wiſdom, to us unſearchable, might 
proceed upon in every diſpenſation towards man- 
kind, certain it is, that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, if true (as we ſuppoſe) runs through every 
part of chriſtian theology, and gives as it were a 
new force and ſpirit to it. 

| have been proving, from ſeveral topics, that 
this doctrine is important and practical, no ſlight, 
no ſpeculative opinion. I ſhall add but one 
conſideration more, and that a general one, ap- 
plicable to all other articles of faith, and proving 
them to be practical in a large ſenſe of the 
word, but a juſt ſenſe too, and well deſervin 
our notice. As we are commanded to beheve 
whatever God reveals, belief itſelf is an inſtance 
of obedience; and unbelief, much more diſbe- 
lief, is diſobedience to the commands of God. 
Conſequently, unleſs obedience and diſobedience 

N | are 


diſtincto quaſi titulo hamanum imprimis genus imperio ſuo 
divino obſtrinxerit, titulo illi reſpondente etiam diſtinta unĩus 
cujuſque imperii patefactione. Patrem colimus ſub titulo cre- 
atoris hujus univerſi, qui et ab ipsãà mundi creatione hominibus 
innotuerit; Filium adoramus ſub titulo redemptoris ac ſerva- 
toris noſtri, cujus idcirco divina gloria atque imperium non niſi 
poſt peractum in terris humanæ redemptionis ac ſalutis nego- 
tium fuerit patefactum: Spiritum denique ſanctum veneramur 
ſub titulo paracleti, illuminatoris, et ſanctificatoris noſtri, cujus 
adeo divina majeſtas demum poſt deſcenſum ejus in apoſtolos 
primoſque Chriſtianos, donorum omne genus copioſifiima lar- 
gitione illuſtriſſimum clarius emicuerit. Nimirum tum demum 
apoſtoli, idque ex Chriſti mandato, gentes baptizabant in ple- 
nan atque adunatam Trinitatem. 

| Bull, primitiva Tradit. C. vi. p- 399. 
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are points of mere ſpeculation, there is no room 


left for any pretence of that kind in the caſe 
now before us. Let the matter of the belief be 
otherwiſe ever ſo ſpeculative, (though it is not 
the caſe here) yet to believe ſcripture verities, 
prime verities eſpecially, is under precept, is ex- 
preſs duty; and all duty is practical in a large 
ſenſe, as it is paying obedience to God's com- 
mandments. St. Paul therefore, more than once, 
ſpeaks of the obedience of faith, and with great 
propriety, ſince believing is obeying the will of 
God, and is intituled to a reward. It is true, 
faith and obedience (taking obedience in a more 
reſtrained ſenſe) are often contradiſtinguiſhed: 
but interpreting obedience in its fulleſt and moſt 
comprehenſive meaning; faith is properly a ſpecies 
of it, another kind of obedience. Faith is a 
virtue, both a moral -and a chriſtian virtue, as 
a very ingenious. and acute writer obſerves. © As 
*« to the nature of faith, it is plain that it is a 
% moral virtue, as heing that natural homage, 
which the underſtanding or will (for I need 
* not here diſpute which®) pays to God, in 
4 receiving and aſſenting to what he reveals, upon 
„ his bare word, or authority: it is an humi- 
% lation of ourſelves, and a glorification of God. 
« And as it is a moral, ſo it is alſo a chriſtian 
virtue, as being a duty - commanded in the 


* goſpel, 


f Rom. i. 5. xv. 18. xvi. 19. 26. Conf. Acts vi. 7. 
Vid. Wolfi curæ Philolog. et critic ad Rom. xvi. 19. 
See that point fully diſcuſſed in Fiddes's Body of Divinity, 
Vol. I. p. 333, &c. 
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„ goſpel, and an act of chriſtian humility *,” 
If it be objected, that faith depends: intirely 
upon eyidence, and therefore is no matter of 
choice, and therefore is no virtue, nor can pro- 
perly fall under precept; I deny that faith de- 
pends intirely upon evidence, though it ought 
to do ſo. There are motives to aſſent or diſſent, 
as well as rational grounds; and thoſe motives 
often bias and determine the judgement, either 
without reaſon, or againſt it: not that men can 
always believe what they will, but inclination 
frequently has a great hand in their perſuaſions. 
Men can lean, and will lean to the ſide which 
they happen to favour, upon motives of edu- 
cation, habit, authority, or example; or of in- 
tereſt, vanity, pride, paſſion, reſentment, and 
the like: and when they ſo lean to a ſide, they 
can be partial in examining, raſh in judging, 
or precipitate in reſolving; ſo that the will may 
much influence belief. And as to unbelief, or 
diſbelief, the influence is ſtill more apparent: 
for, excepting ſuch glaring facts as force aſſent, 
by obtruding themſelves upon the ſenſes, all 
other things almoſt may be ſlighted, and ſet aſide. 
A man may refuſe to attend to the cleareſt de- 
monſtration, or may induſtriouſſy perplex it, and 
never let in the light which might convince him 
of its truth: and what he may do in that caſe, 
he may much more eaſily do in others, where 
the evidence is not fo bright, or ſtrong, or comes 
not up to perfect demonſtration. Theſe things 

| conſidered, 


bh Norris's Chriſtian Prudence, p. 259. 
v3 
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conſidered, it muſt be allowed, that faith has 
at leaſt à great dependence upon the will, if it 
be not itſelf an. act of the will, as appears moſt 
probable. Diligence in looking out for - evi- 
dence, patience and perſeverance in attending to 
it, honeſty. in conſidering, comparing, ballanc- 
ing, and then determining on the fide of truth, 
theſe are all matters of choice, depending on 'the 
will; and therefore a right faith is a ſubmiſſion 
of our wills in that inſtance, to God. Seeing 
therefore that chriſtian faith in general is vir- 
tue and duty, and therefore practical, it follows 
moſt evidently, that faith in the doctrine of the 
Trinity (ſuppoſing the doctrine true) is prac- 
tical in its nature, is both moral and chriſtian 
duty. 

Now to ſum up briefly what has been done 
in this chapter; it has been ſhewn, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is of prime conſidera- 
tion for directing and determining our worthip, 
and that it influences chriſtian practice many 
ways, as forming proper diſpoſitions, as raifing 
and ftrengthening the goſpel motives, and as in- 
forcing the doctrines of ſatisfaction made by 
Chriſt, and of illumination and ſanctification by 
the Holy Spirit; on all which accounts it ap- 
pears to be ſtrictly practical, and highly im- 
portant: and it has been further intimated, that 
all duty is practical, and that faith is duty; and 
therefore this faith, as well as any other, and 
becauſe of its important nature, more than many 
| | | - other. 
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other. I conclude therefore from the premiſes 
laid down in this chapter, that the docktine of the 
Trinity is practical enough to be a fundamental 
article of Chriſtianity. 

I muſt own, there is a narrow kind of ſenſe, 
and very improper, of the word practical, which 
have obſerved in ſome writers, according to 
which the doctrine of the Trinity would not be 
a practical doctrine : for they mean by practical, 
what concerns practice between man and man, 
and nothing elle. Such perſons would not 
ſcruple to ſay, that worſhip itſelf is no prac- 
tical matter: and it muſt be allowed it- is not 
in that ſenſe; it 1s not. a duty of the ſecond 
table, but of the firſt, It may deſerve conſider- 
ing, whether that narrow ſenſe of the word 
practical might not firſt give rife to the objec- 
tion, that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
practical but ſpeculative; conceiving every thing 
to be ſpeculative, excepting the common offices 
of life which we owe one towards another. Now 
indeed, according to ſuch interpretation of the 
words practical and ſpeculative, we ſhould never 
affirm, that this doctrine is practical, or deny 
that it is ſpeculative : for the duties depending 
upon it are branches of the firſt and great com- 
mandment, the love of God, and not of the 
tecond, viz. the love of our neighbour. But 
what would all this amount to, more than to a 
diſpute about words or names? F or we ſhould ſill 
inſiſt upon it, that our doctrine is practical, as 
much as any duties of the firſt table are pras- 
| P 4 tical; 
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tical ; which. ſuffices : and ſo at length in a juſt 
and proper ſenſe of the word, the doctrine of 
the Trinity is practical enough to be a funda- 
mental, if the love of God may be juſtly called 
a fundamental. 

But when we ſpeak of the doctrine, we mean 
it of the general doftrine itſelf, not of the mi- 
nute circumſtances, or appendages of it, which 
are either of a doubtful nature, or of ſlighter 
conſideration. For, Though it is neceflary, 
and eſſential to the chriſtian faith, to acknow- 
*© ledge Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt to be 
** one eternal God, yet there are a great many 
“little ſubtleties ſtarted by over curious and 
e buly heads, which are not fundamental doc- 
“ trines, and ought not to be thought ſo. God 
&* forbid that all the nice diſtinctions and defi- 
« nitions of the {chools, about eſſence, ſubſiſt- 
« ence, perſonality, about eternal generation and 
* proceſſion, the difference between filiation and 
* ſpiration, &c. ſhould be reckoned among fun- 
* damentals of our faith. For though we un- 
* derſtood nothing of theſe matters (as indeed 
* we do not, and it had been happy the church 
e had never heard of them) yet if we believe 
te the divinity of each perſon, we believe enough 
* to underſtand the doctrine of ſalvation, And 
“ though that fatal diſpute between the Greek 
* and Latin church, about the filiogue, be of 
* more importance than ſuch ſcholaſtic. ſubtle- 
ties, yet I cannot ſee that it concerns the 
* foundation of our faith, For the Greek 
* church 
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« church did firmly believe the Holy Spirit to 
* be true God, though they would not own 
that he proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, but from the Father only. And though 
„ we muſt acknowledge this to be a miſtake, 
„yet it is not a fundamental miſtake: for the 
doctrine of falvation is ſecured by believing 
« the Holy Spirit to be true God, without de- 
e fining the manner of his proceſſion “.“ | may 
juſt take notice by the way, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity hath been but little befriended by 
the ſchoolmen; rather hurt by them', though 
they did not defign it. For, 1, By bringing 
up "Al the difficulties and perplexities they could 
themſelves invent, or elſewhere meet with, they 
furniſhed out matter for the enemies of the faith 
to lay hold on; and it was from thence chiefly 
that the ſocinians afterwards borrowed their ma- 
terials to work with. 2. In the next place, by 
overlarding a plain doctrine with diſtinctions and 
ſubtleties in great abundance, they diſguiſed and 
obſcured it, that it was not eaſy to ſee thorough 
the miſt they had raiſed. 3. Further by thus 
E and diluting it, they really weakened 

for it is much eaſier to oppoſe it as it ſtands 
3 up in that ſcholaſtic form, than as it 
ſtands in ſcripture and in the ancient Fathers. 


4. They 


0 See my Crit. Hiſt. of the Athanaſian Creed, page 257, 
2d edit. 
& Sherlock's Vindication of the Defence of Stillingfleet, 
p. 12 4. conf, Frid. Spanheim. F. tom. iii. p. 1212. 

l r. Berriman's Hiſtory of the Trin. Controverſy, 
p. 578, 0. Frid. Spanh. ibid. p. 1225. 
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4. They brought a kind of ſcandal and diſgrace 
upon the doctrine, as if it ſubſiſted chiefly upon 

ſcholaſtic ſubtleties; an imputation which the 
adyerſaries to the chriſtian faith have eagerly 
laid hold on, and often invidiouſly charged upon 
the trinitarians at large; though nothing can be 
more falſe or injurious. The truth 1s, the very 
diſtinguiſhing character of the trinitarians, in the 
days of the fathers, was their reſting their cauſe 
wholly upon ſcripture and tradition; as the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of the antitrinitarians, was 
their building moſtly upon logical or metaphy- 
fical quirks and ſubtleties“. What a ſtring of 
thoſe wanton levities have we in Aetius, pre- 
ſerved and antwered by Epiphanius“, enough to 
fright any common reader, or to nauſeate any 
man of good ſenſe. The like we have again in 
Eunomius, anſwered by Bafil, and by Gregor. 
Nyſſen. The catholics ſcarce ever ran out into 
— notions, or expreſſions, except ing 
in two caſes, and both in the way of ſelf-defence. 
One was, when they were attacked with falſe 
metaphyſics, they then laboured to anſwer them 
with true, leſt the adverſaries ſhould triumph on 
that head, and ſeduce the populace. The other 
was, when the ſcriptural and cuſtomary expreſ- 
ſions, which were uſed to convey a good ſenſe, 
and could juſtly bear no other, were perverted 
to a bad one by equivocation and wile; the 
church 


= See Socrat. E. H. I. v. C. 10. Hieron, contr. Lucifer. 
tom. iv. par. 2, col. 296. Ed. Bened. 
* Epiphan. Hæreſ. 76. p. 924, &c. 
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church could then have no ſo effectual ſecurity 
againſt falſe doctrines and falſe teachers creep- 
ing in among them, to corrupt the faith, and 
to beguile the unwary, as by adopting ſome 
new terms, and cholen expreſſions, for the ſup- 
porting old truths*. This latter caſe is ſo natu- 
rally repreſented by a modern writer, that I ſhall 
take the freedom to borrow his words, for the 
lake of laying it in the moſt lively manner be- 
fore the reader. Let me ſuppoſe an arian 
<< ſtanding before you, and ſubmitting himſelf 
© to your examination, you aſk him, whether 
he believes Chriſt to be God? He anſwers 
„in the affirmative. - You again enquire, what 
« kind of God he ſuppoſes him to be? He re- 
e plies, ſuch a God as the bible makes him. 
This, you will complain, is colluſive language; 
« however, you requeſt him to ſatisfy you, whe- 
ther he believes the Son to be truly and pro- 
* perly God? To this he faith, yes, contiſtently 
enough with his own notion of God, though 
© not with yours. But you farther aſk, does he 
“believe him to be likewiſe one with the Father? 
Jo this he replies, in the affirmative. You then 
« preſs him with another queſtion, How is he 
„one with the Father, is he of the ſame eſſence 
« with the Father? To this the arian anſwers, 
by aſking you what you mean by eflence ? 
« It you comply with his deſire, and explain 

4 your 


o See Dr. Berriman's Hiſtory of the Trinitarian Controverſy, 
p. 174179, 
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your notion of the term, you are unavoid- 
* ably drawn into metaphyſical points“.“ Thus 
we fe, metaphyfical terms may be ſometimes 
uſed by the orthodox fide, when it 15 unavoid- 
able; that is, when it is neceſſary to guard againſt 
equrvocation and difguiſe, for the preſerving the 
true faith, and for the excluding ſuch miniſ- 
ters as would corrupt the goſpel truths, and 
miſlead the people committed to their care. 
But then it is wrong to blame thoſe honeſt 
and conſcientious guides for making uſe of the 
remedy which is left them, and which 
nothing but the utmoſt neceſſity, brought upon 
them by the prevarication of others, would ever 
make them chuſe. It is plain by this and the 
like inſtances, that they are not fond of meta- 
phyſics, not ſo much as of the terms: nor would 
there be any occaſion for new words, or any 
uſe of them, if many had not learned to un- 
dermine the ancient faith, by affixing new and 
wrong ideas to the ancient forms, The v 
nature of the thing ſpeaks itſelf: and the like 
methods have been uſed in moſt other forms 
and tefts, as daily experience has ſhewn the 
neceſſity of it. Thus, to inſtance in the com- 
mon caſe of oaths to a government, they are 
uſually worded in as full and expreſſive terms as 
can be deviſed: and yet that ſometimes is not 
thought ſufficient, unleſs it be further added, 
without any equivocation, or mental reſervation, 
or 


? Reply to Mr. P. C.'s Letter, p. 11, 12. 
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or ſomething of like kind. I aſk my reader's 
pardon for digreſſing a while from the particular. 
point I was upon: but theſe reflections came 
naturally in my way, and may perhaps be of uſe - 
as to the main thing: and now | paſs on to a 
new chapter. 


C H:A-E: 0; 


Shewing, that the doctriue of the Trinity is ſuffi- 
ciently inſiſted upon in ſcripture to be deemed an 
article of prime importance. 


UR diſpute muſt here be with the Dutch 
remonſtrants. The moſt celebrated men 
amongſt them, were Epiſcopius, and Limborch. 
I ſhall conſider them both with care; that it 
may be ſeen by the things wherein they agree, 
what it 1s that both aim ar, and by the points 
wherein they differ, how both of them were at a 
lols for any ſound principle of reaſon to proceed 
upon: and the conclufion which perhaps may 
naturally reſult from all, will be this, that they 
had ſome motives or ſpecious colours, for the per- 
ſuaſion which they jointly entertained, but no 
rational grounds for it. 

1. I begin with the learned Epiſcopius, as the 
principal man. The ſum of what his ſenti- 
ments on this head amount to, 1s, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as to the main ſubſtance 
of it, is certain and clear, but yet not neceſ- 
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fary to be believed in order to ſalvation, nor 
important enough to juſtify an anathema againſt 
the 1mpugners of it, or for the 1<jecting their 
communion. 

Furſt, I ſay, he admits our main doctrine as 


true and certain, being plainly — — in ſcrip- 


ture. This appears from the confeſſion of the 
remonſtrants, where the doctrine is taught in full 
and ſtrong terms“, as likewiſe from other places 
in Epiſcopius's works. Next, J obſerve, that 
in his diſcuſſion of the queſtion of the perſpicuity 
of ſcripture, againſt Bellarmin, he declares that 
the doctrine of the Trinity (ſuch no doubt he 
muſt mean as the remonſtrant's confeſſion, and 
his own other writings contain) is clear, perſpi- 


cuous and eaſy to be underſtood'. 
Notwithſtanding 


1 Cæterum diſtincte ac relate conſideratur Deus ſub Trina 
hypoſtaſi, five tribus perſonis.— Solus Pater originis omnis 
expers - ſed qui deitatem tamen ſuam, tum Filio unigenito,- 
tum etiam Spiritui ſancto - ab æterno communicavit.— Filius 
ergo et Spiritus ſanctus ejuſdem cum patre deitatis, ſeu divinæ 
eſſentiæ ac naturæ, abſolute ac communiter conſideratæ, con- 
ſortes ſunt: t, inter alia, maxime probatur ex divinis nomi- 
nibus, ſeu titulis, item ex divinis propriztatibus, ex opera- 
tionibus, quæ utrique in facris literis aperte paſſim tribuuntur, 
Remonſtrat. Confei. C. iii. apud Epiſcop. Op. Vol. p. 78. 

Certum eſt tribus hiſce perſonis divinitatem, five divinas 
perfectiones in ſcriptura tribui. Epiſcop. Inſtit. L. iv. p. 330. 
Mirum non vidert debere, ſi tribus hiſce perſonis una ea- 
demque natura divina tribuatur, cum us ſcriptura divinas iſtas 

rfectiones, quæ naturæ divinæ propriz ſunt, tam exerte attri- 

at. Epiſcop. ibid. 
Atqui, ait, ſcriptura tradit ſumma myſteria. Quæ, inquam, 


Ila? Primo, ait, de divina Trinitate. Atqui ea, prout {crip- 


tura tradit, nego obſcura, nedum obſcuriſſma eſſe. Addo, ea 
clara, perſpicua et facilia intellectu eſſe, prout et quatenus ea 
in ſeriptura traduntur. Epiſcop. Inſtit. L. iv. C. 28. p. 269. 
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Notwithſtanding all this, the ſame Epiſcopius 
was pleaſed to deny the neceſſity of believing the 
eternal generation of the Son (which with him 
appears to be the ſame with his eternal exiſt- 
ence*) and conſequently, the neceſſity of believ- 
ing the received doctrine of the Trinity. And 
he denied the neceſſity of ſo believing, as for 
ſereral other reaſons, ſo principally for this, be- 
cauſe the ſcripture had neither directly, nor in- 
directly declared the neceſſity of the doctrine, 
though it had taught the truth of it“. 

But then again, I muſt obſerve of him, that he 
ſeems to me, not ſo properly to have denied 
the neceſſity of believing that doctrine (in our 
ſenſe of neceſſity) as the neceſſity of pronounc- 
ing an anathema upon the impugners, which 
he conceived muſt follow upon the other, and 
which he interpreted to ſuch a rigid ſenſe, as 
to mean ſentencing the men directly to hell 
fire, or to everlaſting damnation. Thus laſt par- 
ticular, was what he chiefly, or ſolely hefitated 
upon when he came to explain; or he would 
be thought, at leaſt, to mean no more; as ap- 


pears 


See Addenda, p. 496. | 
Hactenus ergo de veritate articuli hujus agimus, reſtat, ut 
videamus de ejus credendi neceſſitate. ——Argumenta pro parte 
negante mihi longe videntur præponderare. 1. Quia nuſpiam 
in ſ{cripturi id neceſſarĩiam conſequentiam ex ei elicitur, 
Epiſcop. Inſtit. L. iv. C. 34. p. 338. 
Certum eſt 1is, qui fic errant, in ſcripturis nuſpiam, nec 
diſerte, neque in terminis, neque per manifeſtam conſequentiam, 
Anathema dici. Quod autem in ſcripturis non eſt, etiamſi 
veriſſimum fit, neceſſarium tamen dogma non eſſe ipſi dotores 
in ſy nopſi ſui adferunt. Epiſcop. Opp. Vol. ii. p. 259. 
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pears from his own words, in his anſwer to the 
Leyden divines*; as alſo from his manner of 
wording the queſtion in his Inſtirutions*, and 
ellewhere?. | . 
But that Epiſcopius did not deal fairly and 
uprightly in this matter, may be made appear 
from ſeveral confiderations, as, 1. Becauſe he 
aggravated the buſineſs of an anathema, beyond 
what he had reaſon for; which makes it look 
like pretence. 2. Becauſe he was not conſiſtent 
with 


Author iſte diſerte et in terminis Soeinianos inter eos 
collocat quibus ſalus abjudicanda non eſt. Id nuſpiam fecerunt 
Remonſtrantes. At anathema illis non dicunt. Eſto: ſed nec 
negant anathema illis dicendum eſſe. Quid ergo? inzxz0:, 
neutrum dicunt, — Ne quid præcipitent, malunt relinquere tam 
ſe verum ac grave judieium Deo et temport uſque dum cauſas 
fatis graves habebunt, ut in alteram partem cum certa animi 
fiducia deſcendant. — Ex altera parte occurrere vident diram ac 
funeſtam anathematis, atque æternæ condemnationis ſenten- 
tiam: a qua tantopere ſe abhorrere profitentur, ut eam niſi ple- 
niſſimè perſuaſi ferre non audeant adeoque ferre illicitum ſibi 
credant. Epiſcop. Reſponſ. ad ſpecim. calumn. p. 295. 

* Utrum ſcilicet preciſe ad ſalutem ſcitu et creditu neceſſa- 
rium fit, Jeſum peculiari iſto quem adſtruximus modo Filium 
Dei effe, uſque qui id negant, aut in dubium vocant, ac proinde 
id confiteri non audent, anathema fit dicendum ? 

Epiſcop. Inſtitut. L. iv. C. xxxiv. p. 338. 

Stabat jam animo Remonſtrantium hæc ſententia; nulli 
doctrinæ, nulli homini anathema dicere, niſi cui Deus ipſe 
anathema dicit, vel expreſſis verbis, vel fic, ut per conſequen- 
tiam omni exceptione majorem, et cuivis obviam, id Deum 
dicere colligi poſſit. Deum non reperiunt anathema dicere, 
&c.—Abfit a Remonſtrantibus, ut tam promptam habeant ſpon- 
Som qua ex albo vitz æternæ infinitas animarum alioquin 

ctiſſimarum myriadas expungant, ob ignorantiam earum 
rerum, quæ ſufficiunt ad doQiſhmi cujuſque induſtriam exer- 
cendam ut eas poſſint intelligere, aut fi forte eas intelligant, 
adeo tenues ac ſubtiles ſunt ut eas perſuadere aliis pzne impoſ- 
ſibile fit, Apolog. pro Confeſſ. Remonſtrant. p, 136. 
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with himſelf, either in his doctrine or conduct. 

. Becauſe he has laid down a very fallacious 
rule for judging of neceffaries. 4. Becauſe he 
has done the like in other inſtances alſo, and 
with as little reaſon, only to afford ſhelter for the 
ſocinians. 

1. I fay, firſt, he has aggravated the matter 
of an anathema, beyond what he had reaſon for. 
When St. Paul delivered over to Satan, the deſign 
of it was kind and falutary, that. The Spirit might 
be ſaved in the day of the Lord Feſus*. If men 
mult not have warning rey them of their evil 
ways, all friendly reproof is at an end; and it 
will be unlawful to tell them, however juſt or 
neceſſary the occaſion be, that they are in a dan- 
gerous ſtate, and upon the verge of deſtruction. 
The declaring ſuch a caſe publicly, if it be right 
and true, is an eminent act of charity both to 
them, and to the world. 

But further; every anathema upon the doctrine, 
is not an anathema, in Epiſcopius's ſenſe, upon 
the perſons teaching it“. The doctrine may be 
cenſured as pernicious and deteſtable, and yet 
the patrons of it believed to be in a falvable 
ſtate, on account of invincible ignorance, or pre- 
Judices, or ſome unhappy warmth of temper, 

or 


1 Cor. v. 6. 

* Diſtinguendum judicium de hominibus, a judicio de re- 
bus ipſis. De hominibus, præſtat judicium cohihere, eoſque 
Dei judicio relinquere, ſaltem nifi apertiſſimæ judicandi ra- 
tiones adſint: de rebus ipfis, dogmatibus nempe, cultibus, 
regimine, ex Dei verbo judicare licet. 

Alphonſ. Turretin. de Articul. Fundament. p. 39. 
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or enthuſiaſtic diſorder of mind. It is no cer- 
tain” conſequence, that we muſt therefore con- 
demn the men to hell-fire, or preſume to eraſe 
them in our opinion out of the book of life, only 
| becauſe we pronounce their doctrines falſe, or 
wicked, or ſubverſive of the goſpel*. 
Farther, merely renouncing, or refuling com- 
munion with ſome perſons, may ſometimes not 
amount to any judicial cenſure at all, but may be 
only taking due care of our own ſalvation, and 
conſcientiouſly providing that we be not found 
partakers in other men's fins. 
Theſe things conſidered, it is plain that Epiſ- 
copius's ſo tragical exclamations againſt denounc- 
ing an anathema upon the ſocinian doctrines, 
or againſt renouncing communion with the men, 
were carried too far, and aggravated beyond 
reaſon. He might have condemned their doc- 
trines as pernicious or dangerous; and he might 
have declared the doctrine of the Trinity highly 
important, or generally neceſſary to ſalvation, 
without paſſing any ſuch terrible ſentence upon 
particular .men: which yet if he had, might 
reaſonably have been conſtrued as no more 
than a-friendly warning, and a declaration of his 

ſenſe. | 
2.1 


> Adeſt quippe, ut in vitiis, atque peccatis, ita ut in ig- 
norantia atque erroribus, duplex remedium: alterum ex _ 
-noſtra, nimirum Pœnitentia, ſeu generalis ſeu particularis; 
alterum a parte Dei, puta ejus mibricondia; quorum ope ut 
peccatis graviſſimis, ita et graviſlimis erroribus veniz locum 
dari poſſe, a nemine negari poteſt. Alphonſ. Turretin. de Ar- 
ticulis Fundamental. p. 5. 
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2. I obſerve farther, that he was not very 
conſiſtent with himſelf, either in his doctrine, 
or his conduct, ſo far as concerns our preſent 
article. It appears from the public confeſſion 
of himſelf and friends, and from what I have 
cited beſides, that he held the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as commonly received, to be true, cer- 
tain, and clear: and yet when he comes to 
juſtify himſelf in his refuſing to condemn 
the ſocinians, or their doctrines, there he falls 
to ralking of the obſcurity of thoſe articles 
which the ſocinians rejected, ſuch as few be- 
ſides the learned were able to underſtand, 
ſcarcely they, and fewer could believe®. Now 
one would be glad to know of what kind of 
things he is there ſpeaking. If he intends his 
reflexion upon the appendages to the main doc- 
trine, or upon ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, (ſome true 
and ſome falſe) thoſe were not the things, 
or however not the only things, which any one 
could blame the ſocinians for rejecting; ſo that 
this kind of excuſe is intirely wide and foreign, 
and the making uſe of it is playing upon his 
readers; but if he means the main doctrine of 
the Trinity, for the rejecting whereof the ſoci- 
nians highly deſerved cenſure, why does he here 
repreſent it as obſcure, or ſcarce credible, when 
at other times, he admits it as a clear and a cer- 
tain truth? I ſee no way of reconciling Epiſcopius 
to Epiſcopius, in things ſo contradictory and in- 
conſiſtent. 

As 


© See the laſt quotation from the Apology, &c. 
2 
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As to his conduct, there was a farther incon- 
ſiſtency, in his condemning the calviniſtical doc- 
trines of abſolute predeſtination, &c. as impiety, 
and blaſphemy, and that publicly, and yet re- 
fuſing to do the like by the ſocinian tenets, |: 
which certainly had no more claim to favour 
than the other. And how far was ſuch a cen- 
ſure ſhort of ' denouncing an anathema againſt 
the calviniſts for holding them; though at the 
ſame time he profeſſed, not to pronounce any 
anathema where God had not pronounced one? 
Where could he find any ſcripture anathema 
againſt abſolute predeſtination (though I mult 
own I diſlike the doctrine, as well as he) or where 
could he find it ſaid in terms, or by plain con- 
ſequence, that it is neceſſary to falvation to 
believe it conditional, more than he might find 
for the belief of the doctrine of the Trinity alſo, 
if he pleaſed? His conduct therefore appears, in 
that inſtance, to have been inconſiſtent, and not 
of a piece with itſelf. It was objected to the 
remonſtrants* that they made blaſphemers of 
the calviniſts, but eaſily paſſed over the ſoci- 
nians without ſuch — and all the excuſe 
made for it, was, that the calviniſtical doctrines 

were 


© Secundum membrum eſt, quod Remonſtrantes, cum in de- 
claratione ſententiam ſuam de prædeſtinatione et articulis ei 
annexis declarent, doctrinam Eccleſiarum Reformatarum non 
modo xar evrideow rejiciant, ſed eam quoque impictatis ac 
blaſphemiz condemnant; in hac tamen doQtina, (Sc. Trini- 
tatis) hzreticos nullos, aut heretica nulla dogmata improbent, 

damnent, aut anathemate percutiant. | 
Vid. Apolog, pro Confeſs. Remonſtr. p. 135, 
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were very notorious, and the calviniſts had been 
very ſevere, cruel, and inhuman in their way 
of ſupporting them. But furely, the ſocinian 
blaſphemies were as notorious as any could be: 
and how could the calviniſtical doctrines (fup- 
poſing them bad) be ever the worſe, or amount 
to blaſphemy or impiety ever the more, for the 
cruelty of their patrons and abettors ? There is 
no juſt or conſiſtent account to be given of this 
unequal conduct, except it be this; that blaſ- 
phemies of adverſaries (ſuppoſing them fuch) 
are real blaſphemies and deferve an anathema; 
but blaſphemies of friends, or of brethren in 
affliction, are innocent and deſerve no anathema 
at all. When the remonſtrants have ſaid all 
they can, they will not be able to perſuade the 
chriſtian world, that thoſe calviniſtical doctrines 
(though I take them to be wrong) are worſe 
than the ſocinian; or that a charge of horrid 

impiety, 


Nec enim mirum eſt Remonſtrantes doctrinam iſtam calvi- 
niſticam rejeciſſe paſſim in ſua declaratione, et quæ ex ea con- 
ſequuntur, impietates et blaſphemias damnaſſe ex profeſſo, a 
cæteris autem ex profeſſo damnandis abſtinuiſſe. Iſtud ut face- 
rent, graviſſimas cauſas habebant: nam ſententia iſta hæretica 
Calvini jam nota erat, vel pueris a furno et lacu redeuntibus: 
patroni ejus non damnaverant tantum contrariam veritatem, 
ſed etiam intolerabilem eceleſiis ſuis judicaverant: profeſſores 
exauthoraverant, &c. Iſtam ſententiam ut coloribus ſuis ad 
vivum depingerent (Remonſtrantes) neceſſarium erat; idque 
eo magis quod eam, prout jacet, peſtem credant, et venenum 
religionis omnis, cum qua forte hæreſis nulla alia comparari 
mereatur; et tamen nihilominus eam, ut fundamentum et baſin 
religionis pens totius Chriſtianæ ſtatui et propugnari videant, 
Apolog. pro Confeſ. p. 135, 136. 
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impiety, blaſphemy, peſt, poiſon, and hereſy, is 
juſtifiable in one caſe, and not in the other. 
So that upon the whole, it might be very eaſy 
to retort upon the remonſtrants their own 
tragical exclamations againſt denouncing an ana- 
thema: for let them but have the direction of 
it, and they diſcover no averſion to it upon 
weighty occaſions, as to them appear; and in 
doctrines which they judge to be of great im- 
portance, they could be very ſmart and ſevere in 
their cenſures. 

3. But the moſt material thing of all, 1s to 
examine Epiſcopius's rule for determining neceſ- 
ſaries, which ſeems to be very fallacious. He 
would have a thing declared neceſſary in ſciip- 
ture, either expreſly, or by plain conſequence. 
Here I know not what he would call a plain 
conſequence : otherwiſe indeed, the rule may be 
very juſt. I take it, if the truth of a doctrine 
be fully and plainly taught in ſcripture, and it 
appears from the nature and quality of the doc- 
trine itſelf, that it is important, and that much 
depends upon it, that then ſcripture has by plain 
conſequence declared the neceſſity of believing 
ſuch doctrine, by declaring its truth. If the 
rule be thus interpreted, then by the ſame rule, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is important in a 
{cripture view, and ought to be reckoned among 
the neceſſaries. By Epiſcopius's own account of 
it (as before obſerved) it is true, it is certain, 
it is clear, as proved from ſcripture; and by 
many arguments recounted in the laſt chapter, 
it 
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it has been ſhewn that it influences our wor- 
ſhip, and bears a conſiderable part in what con- 
cerns the chriſtian life: therefore ſcripture in 
making known this doctrine, has by plain con- 
ſequence taught us the neceſſity of believing it, 
and the danger of rejecting it. If men have 
the uſe of their rational faculties, and are able 
to argue and infer, they need not be expreſsly 
told that ſuch a doctrine as that is, is im- 
portant and weighty, and worth the contend- 
ing for: let but ſcripture once aſcertain its 
truth, and every man's common ſenſe will ſupply 
the reſt. 

When St. Paul was minded «to convince the 
Corinthians of the neceſſity of believing the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, he thought it tufficient 
to ſhew the connexion which that doctrine had 
with Chriſtianity itſelf; to intimate, that their 
other faith was vain without that, and all preach- 
ing vain'; and that the denying that doctrine, 
was in effect, denying the whole chriſtian reli- 
gion. Therefore that doctrine was neceſſary in 
the higheſt degree, as common ſenſe muſt con- 
clude: the very nature of the doctrine, and its 
connexion with the whole frame and body of 
revealed religion declared it. The like I fay of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; not that it is ne- 
ceſſary in the ſame degree with the doctrine of 
the reſurrection, but in proportion, while much 
depends upon it, though not ſo much as does 

upon 


* 3 Car. XV. 14. . 
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upon the other. Indeed neither of them are 
ſo neceſſary but that natural religion might ſub- 
fiſt without them, upon a belief of the immor- 
tality of the foul*: but both are very highly 
neceſſary in a chriſtian light, and in a ſcrip- 
ture view, as. both in their ſeveral ways and 
degrees ſupport the fabric of Chriſtianity, and 
the body of revealed religion, If a right know- 
ledge of God, if diſpoſitions ſuitable to the hea- 
venly ſtate we expect, if the regulation and 
ſpecification of our worſhip, if the due and 
proper force of goſpel motives, if juſt ideas of 
the economy of man's redemption and falva- 
tion, and of the doctrine of grace; if theſe and 
other the like momentous concerns hang upon 
the true notion of the ever bleſſed Trinity, can 
we after that, want any particular text or texts, 
to declare to us the neceſſity of. our believing 
it? Not but that particular texts may be found 
which are explicit enough upon that head, as I 

| may 


k Some very learned men have been of opinion that the 
ſame perſons who in that time denied the reſurrection, denied 
alſo any future ſtate; which they infer from ſome reaſonings 
which St. Paul made uſe of againſt them, (Vitringa. obſerv. 
| facr. L. iv. C. ix. p. 924. Buddeus, Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 299.) 
But I much queſtion whether they argue juſtly on that head, or 
whether St. Paul reaſoned upon their hypotheſis, or upon ſome 
other principles. It ſeems to me, that all St. Paul's reaſonings 
in that chapter, may be accounted for upon this poſtulatum, 
that if there be no reſurrection, the ſeparate ſoul, being under 
the ſentence and dominion of death, cannot emerge and riſe 
up to life and happineſs, but muſt inevitably periſh under ſuch 
ſtate of puniſhment, having no deliverer. But I offer this only 
as a Conjecture, appearing to me not improbable, 
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may ſhew hereafter: but in the mean while, I 
oblerve, that our cauſe does not need that addi- 
tional ſtrength, does not depend upon it. 

Beſides, I would remark by the way, that a 
diſtinction might be properly enough made be- 
tween a neceſſũity of believing a ſcripture doc- 
trine, and a neceſſity of not denying, or not 
oppoſing it: for certainly, a man may be under 
a ſtricter obligation not to deny or oppole a 
ſcripture verity, than poſitively to believe it; and 
it is a greater fin, publicly to deny and oppoſe 
a facred truth, than it is merely not to admit 
it. Yet the ſocinians, whom Epiſcopius was 
inclined to ſcreen, did not only forbear giving 
aſſent to the doctrine, but they diſſented, and 
publicly oppoſed it with all poſſible vigour, nay, 
and with more wiles and artifices, than became 
plain honeſt men. Now, I take it, that though 
an explicit knowledge or belief, of many infe- 
rior ſcripture truths is not ordinarily required, 
yet it may be required and ſtrictly too, not to 
deny or oppoſe even them, ſuppoſing them plain; 
becauſe, it is, in effect, denying the veracity of 
God, or the inſpiration of ſcripture. I know 
of no diſpenſation there is for denying and op- 
poſing any one plain ſcripture truth, contriving 
artificial eluſions for it, any more than there is 
tor diſobeying a plain precept, in like manner 
eluding it; nor how a partial faith, in ſuch a 
cale, is at all more juſtifiable than a partial obe- 
dience: for indeed diſbelief is diſobedience, as 
I obſerved above. But the obſervation is much 

ſtronger 
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ſtronger when we find that the truth denied 
and oppoſed 1s a very material truth, one that 
has much depending upon it, one that lies near 
the foundation. How Epiſcopius could own it 


to be a truth, and yet think it no crime, or 


none deſerving a public cenſure, to deny and 
oppoſe it, is unaccountable. We do not want 
to have it ſaid in ſcripture, that it was neceſ- 
ſary in particular, explicitly to know and be- 
lieve it: but certainly if it be a truth revealed 
by God, as he allows, and not of the ſlighteſt 
kind neither, it was neceſſary not to deny or 
oppoſe it, and the man would deſerve the pub- 
lic cenſure of the church, that ſhould preſume 
ſo to do. Therefore the learned Epiſcopius has 
in this inſtance, impoſed a falſe rule of judging 
upon us, and ſuch as he himſelf did not allow 
of in other caſes, For, how could he attempt 
to charge impiety, blaſphemy, and the worſt of 
hereſies (as he pretends) upon the calviniſts? 
was it by citing any ſcripture texts which de- 
clare the neceſſity of believing the diſtinguiſhing 
doctrines on this fide? No, but he endeavoured 
to ſhew that the calvinian doctrine, remotely 
concluded in impiety, blaſphemy, hereſy; and 
that conſideration he ſuppoſed ſufficient to found 
his ſevere charge againſt the calvinifts upon; 
though in points more perplexed and obſcure, 
and leſs agreed in, among Chriſtians ancient 
and modern, than the doctrine of the Trinity. 
So natural 1s it for men of the greateſt pre- 
tended moderation to confine it chiefly to their 

own 
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own friends, or party, and to exclude their ad- 
verſaries from the benefit of it. Faults of this 
kind will often happen on both fides, while 
men are men: and the foundation of all is, that 
men will not agree about neceſſaries, while they 
agree that there ought to be unity ſo far, and 
no farther, Many reconcilers have thought of 
various expedients, and different degrees of lati- 
tude: the worſt that could be invented is in- 
difference to all religions; which is like giving 
up an inheritance, and conſenting to ftarve, for 
the ſaving of trouble and conteſt about it. But 
J paſs on. 

4. A further fault I obſerved in the learned 
Epiſcopius, was, that he extended the ſame 
fallacious rule to other doctrines of moment, 
beſide this of the Trinity, and, as it ſeems, in 
order to contrive a ſhelter for his favourite ſo-. 
cinians. He denied the neceſſity of believing the 
divine preſcience, as to future contingents!, 
though at the ſame time he admitted the truth 
of the dofrine, in conſideration of the ſcrip- 
ture prophecies®. Indeed as to the queſtion 

taken 


| Supereſt ut inquiramus, an ad ſalutem zternam conſe- 
quendam, ſcitu credituque neceſſarium fit Deo præſcientiam 
talem competere, adeo ut qui Deo eam competere aut negat, 
aut aſfirmare non audet, ſalute zterna propterea excidat? In 
genere, nos id ad falutem ſcitu credituque neceſſarium eſſe ne- 
gamus. 1. Quia nullum neceſſitatis indicium, aut veſtigium 
ejus in ſeripturà reperire eſt, five indicium illud dicatur eſſe 
clarus textus, five conſequentia per ſe evidens.— Qui contra 
atirmat, ei incumbit probatio 

Epiſcop. Inſtit. L. iv. C. 18. p. 3032, 
= Epiſcop. ibid. C. 17. p. 299, &c. 
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taken in the precife terms as he has ſtated it, 
„ whether it be ſtrictly neceffary to ſalvation to 
„% know and believe it, and © whether a man ſhall 
&« forfeit his falvation for not believing, or not 
Knowing it;“ I ſay, in this preciſe view, it is 
hard to know how to anſwer, ſince it ſeems to 
proceed upon a wrong ſuppoſition of a certain 
quantity of faith, or of explicit knowledge, as 
neceſſary to the ſalvation of every perſon; about 
which we can determine nothing. But put the 
queſtion, whether the doctrine be not highly 
important, and richly worth contending for, or 
whether the impugners of it be not very much 
to blame, deſerving public cenſure here, and 
puniſhment hereafter, for ſuch pernicious doc- 
trine, and then the anſwer is eaſy, and certain: 
it is a very important doctrine, and the denial 
of it, eſpecially if open and obſtinate, highly 
criminal. Epiſcopius himſelf allows, that it is 
neceſſary to ſalvation to believe and know that 
God foreſees whatever he has determined to 
bring to paſs; becauſe God himſelf ſtrongly 
inſiſts upon it, as a mark of diſtinction, whereby 
he will be proved to be the true God, in op- 
poſition to all rival deities®. But with ſub— 
miſſion, may there not be thouſands of illite- 

rate 


*. Quznam iſta ſint quæ de divina fcientia, omnibus ac ſin- 
is ſeitu credituque ſunt neceſſaria? Tenemur ſcire ac credere, 
eum ſcire ea omnia quæ a divino aliquo decreto ſuo depen- 
dent. Ratio eſt, quia hanc ſcientiæ perfectionem Deus ſibi 
tanto cum zelo adtribuit, et adtribui vult, ut per eam, et 
propter eam, ſe diſcernat, diſcernique velit ab omnibus * 
N nibus, 
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rate Chriſtians, who have not the explicit know- 
jedge of that matter, or may never conſider 
it? Why then is this more neceſſary to falva- 
tion (in that ſtrict ſenſe of the phraſe) than 
the other? In truth, neither of them are ſo, 
in that rigorous ſenſe: but both are highly 
important, and I conceive, equally fo; becauſe 
one implies the other, and they ſtand or fall 
together. God muſt foreknow future contin- 
ents, if he forms decrees long before hand about 
them. If he decreed and foretold long before, 
that Judas ſhould be permitted voluntarily to 
betray Chriſt; he muſt have foreſeen likewiſe 
that Judas, would voluntarily .do it, and how 
he would do it. There is no accounting for 
numerous prophecies, without the ſuppoſition of 
God's foreknowing future .contingents; and fince 
God makes this the diſtinguiſhing character of 
the true God; it is in effect diſowning the 
truth of ſcripture, and denying the true God“, 
to deny the divine preſcience. How then can 

the 


nibus, gentiumque diis atque idolis, tanquam verum unicum- 
que Deum, qui ſolus idcirco ſummo honore, cultu, et obſequio 
dignus fit, uti videre ex Iſa. xli. 23. 

| Epiſcop. Inſtitut. L. iv. C. 18. p. 303. 

o Mr. Lobb, in few words, well repreſents the caſe as fol- 
lows: © From this notion of theirs, revealed religion receives 
a wound: for if God doth not know future contingents, 
" _ can he foretel them? And if he _— 1 of 
** what uſe is the prophetical parts of the holy ſcriptures? 
And if they muſt * ejected as uſeleſs, will not the deiſts 
be abundantly gratified? or if it be yielded that God doth 
not foreknow future contingents, it will neceſſarily follow, 
that his knowledge is not infinite, and he cannot be God.“ 
Growth of Error, p. 188. 
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the ſocinians be excuſed in that particular, eſ- 
pecially conſidering how preſumptuous they are 
in it, going upon this proud principle, that 
they are able to ſearch the Almighty to per- 
tection, or that nothing is to be believed but 
what they can comprehend. Let but the modus 
of the divine knowledge be admitted as in— 
ſcrutable to weak mortals, and then all dif- 
ficulties are over with us at once: the infinite 
perfections of the divine mind ought in this 
caſe, to filence all objections. But if men will 
think too meanly of God, and too highly of 
themſelves, and from thence proceed to teach 
{uch doctrines as undermine the ſcripture pro- 
phecies, and the divine perfections, and ſap the 
toundations both of natural and revealed reli- 
gion; can there be any juſt excuſe made for 
fuch a wanton abuſe of liberty, and ſuch unwar- 
rantable conduct in affairs of the laſt conſequence 
to the ſalvation of mankind? But enough hath 
been ſaid to ſhew, that Epiſcopius's famed rule 
for judging of neceſſaries, is fallacious and wrong, 
and {ſuch as he himſelf did not proceed by in 
condemning the calviniſts; though he was diſ- 
poſed to make uſe of it for favouring the ſoci- 
nians. The importance of any doctrine is not 
to be judged of merely from the declarations of 
ſeripture concerning its neceſſity, but from the 
nature and quality of the doctrine itſelf, and 
the relation it bears to the other parts of re⸗ 
ligion, and from the miſchiefs likely to follow 
upon oppoſing it. | 


II. From 
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II. From Epiſcopius the chief leader, I paſs 
on to his kinſman and follower, the learned 
Limborch; of whoſe principles in this cauſe I 
ſhall treat the more briefly, becauſe they are the 
{fame in the main, with what have been men- 
tioned under the preceding article. His ac- 
knowledgement of the truth of the common 
doctrine of the Trinity may he inferred from 
his admitting the common confeſſion of the re- 
monſtrants, and from what he has afferted in 
his own works? : wherein he ſufficiently expreſſes 
the main doctrine (if we are to judge him an 
honeſt man) and proves it too, though not to 
advantage. It is true, he afterwares drops a 
ſuſpicious expreſſion *, which requires a candid 
interpretation, to make it bear; and he meanly 
talks of Petavius's ingenuouſly confeffing*® that 
ſome of the ante-nicene fathers diſowned the 
co- eternity and co-equality of the Son. He did 

- - _ 


? Reſtat jam ut explicemus, quiſnam ille fit Deus cui divi- 
nam hanc naturam competere ſacræ literæ docent: Pater 
nimirum et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. Limborch. Theol. Chriſt. 
L. ii. C. 17. p. 97. Tribus hiſce tribuuntur divinæ perfec- 
tiones: unde concludimus Deitatem tribus hiſce eſſe communem. 
(ibid. p. 98.) Ea de Jeſu Chriſto Filio Dei, enunciantur, ex 
quibus liquet ipſum per veram, attamen arcanam et ineffabilem 
generationem, Filium Dei extitiſſe—ante omnia ſæcula, et 
per eam naturz divine conſortem fuiſſe. p. 99. Ex hiſce col- 
ligimus, eſſentiam divinam et Filio et Spiritui Sancto eſſe com- 
munem, p. 102. 

1 Sed et eſt quædam ſupereminentia Patris reſpectu Filii, 
et Patris ac Filii reſpectu Spiritus Sancti, ratione dignitatis et 
poteſtatis: dignius fiquidem eſt generare quam generari, ſpirare 
quam ſpirari, p. 102. 

_ * Sufficiat hic nobis ingenua Dionyſii Petavii, doQores inter 
jeſuĩtas celeberrimi ac doctifimi, confeſſio, &c. p. 10a. 
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not underſtand the ſubtlety of the Jeſuit, nor con- 
Gder that probably it was not ſo much ingenuous 
confeſſion of that great man, as a diſingenuous 
miſrepreſentation of his to. ſerve the intereſt of 
the modern church of Rome*. His pretences 
have been abundantly confuted by Biſhop 'Bull, 
and ſeveral other learned hands. 

However, as I ſaid, Limborch has fufficiently 
expreſſed the main doctrine, and afferted its 
truth: we are next to obſerve, what he thought 
of the neceſſity of believing it, or of the im- 
portance of it. He begins with declaring his 
{cruples againſt aſſerting the neceſſity of believ- 
ing the eternal filiation and divinity of God the 
Son“, while he admits the truth. He conceives 
it not ſo neceſſary, as the owning Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah. Suppoſing it be not, yet it may 
be neceſſary notwithſtanding. But if it can be 
proved that the Meſſiah predicted in the Old 
Teſtament, is there deſcribed under ſuch cha- 
racters as can belong only to God (as certainly 
it may) then it will be as neceſſary to believe 
him to be God, as to believe him to be the 
Meſſiah, becauſe he cannot be the Meſſiah, un- 

leſs 


See my Second defence, preface p. 18. Bull, Procœm. 
Sect. 8. p. 6. Grab. Præfat. ad Bulli opp. Nelſon's Life of 
Bull, p. 287. 

t — nos, alibi doceri perſonam hanc eſſe filium Dei 
reſpectu naturæ divinæ ac filiationis æternæ — Quamdiu 
nobis ea ſcripturæ loca non occurrunt quibus naturz divinæ 
cum humanã unio perinde fidei ſalutaris objectum neceſſarium 
ftatuitur atque officium Chriſti de Jeſu credendum eſt, nos, 
licet veritatem illam amplectamur, eam tamen ut creditu ad 
flutem neceſſariam definire non audemus. Limborch, L. v. 


C. 9. p. 413. 
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leſs he be alſo God!. However, as I before ſaid, 
admitting that one of theſe doctrines is more 
neceflary or more important than the other, 
(though they are in juſt conſequence inſeparable) 
yet both may be fundamentals, notwithſtand- 
ing. He goes on to ſpeak of the obſcurity of 
the dofrine, which is abuſing it; becauſe though 
the thing is myſterious, and the manner ob- 
ſcure, yet the main doctrine is as clear as can 
be defired, as clear as any doctrines concerning 
the divine nature, or attributes; clear in the 
general, clear ſo far as we are bound to believe. 
See above. He was aware of this anſwer; and 
therefore he endeavours next to evade the force 
of it. He owns the plea, with reſpe& to ſome 
other fundamental doctrines, that the main ſub- 
ſtance of them may be clear, while the circum- 
ſtantials only are obſcure: and he inſtances in 
that of the reſurrection of the dead, which he 
ſays is clear, and neceſſary to be believed; but 
whether the bodies wilt be numerically the ſame, 
he thinks is not clear, nor a neceſſary article 
of faith. This 1s a point which I need not 
here debate; we may admit the inſtance for 
argument fake, and now let us apply it, and 
ſee how far the ſame reaſoning will bear. We 
receive the doctrine of the reſurrection, conſi- 
dered in a general undeterminate view, we de- 
fine not the preciſe manner; and we admit the 
eternal divinity of God the Son, and the union 
of 
Vid. Bull Judic. Eccl. Cathol. C. vii. ſect. 5. and ſecond 
Letter to Mr. Nation, by P. Ep 9. 
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of all three in one godhead, not defining the 
manner of the union or diſtinction. So far the 
caſes appear parallel: only indeed, the reſur- 
rection is a matter that falls under imagination, 
the other belongs only to pure intellect, But 


now comes on the ftreſs of the queſtion : he 


aſſerts, that the obſcurity lies not in the cir- 
cumſtantials of the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
in the very ſubſtance of it. That we deny; and 
Epiſcopius himſelf denied it, (unleſs he greatly 
prevaricated) as obſerved above. And how will 
the aſſertion be proved? The profeſſor attempts 
it, by throwing our main doctrine into ſcholaſtic 
terms*, that ſo it may inſtantly carry the face 
of obſcurity in the very words. This is not 


dealing fairly, with us: he does not chuſe to 


expreſs it ſo himſelf in other places, where he 
admits the verity of the doctrine, and where he 
declares his own faith; neither did Epiſcopius, or 
the common confeſſion of the remonſtrants ſo 
expreſs it. Why then muſt they chufe one way 
of expreſſion, for declaring the truth of the 
doctrine, and another for rejecting the neceſ- 
ſity of it, except it be to ſerve a turn? The 
learned profeſſor, inſtead of ſaying one Jehovah, 
or one God, or one godhead, here chules the 

phraſe 


Alia vero eſt ratio eorum dogmatum quz non in circum- 
ſtantiis quibuſdam, ſed in ſeipfis ſuaque ſubſtantia, obſcuritatem 
involvunt: quale eſt dogma de SS, Trinitate, quod tres diſ- 
tinctæ perſonæ, una generans, altera genita, tertia ſpirata ſint 
unica numero eſſentia. Quod ſtatim primo ſuo conceptu varias 
involvit difficultates quæ a dogmate ipſo ſeparari nullatenus 
poſſint. Limborch, L. v. C. g. p. 414. 
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phraſe of one numerical eſſence: which is a 
late ſcholaſtic phraſe, and faulty more ways that 
one. Firſt, becauſe the terms themſelves are 
technical terms, and no way neceſſary to the 
chriſtian faith: and next, . becauſe they carry 
an equivocation in them; and the propoſition 
can neither be admitted, nor rejected, till it be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed. Numerical effence in a 
ſabellian ſenſe, is hereſy : in another ſenſe, it is 
a truth darkly exprefled. That the perſons are 
one God, one Jehovah, is of the ſubſtance of 
the doctrine; but that they ſhould be denomi- 
nated one numerical eſſence, is not. For, firſt, 
it is a queſtion, whether the divine unity ought 
to be brought under our diſtinctions about nu- 
merical and ſpecific, contrived for expreſſing 
things finite: and if it ſhould, it is ſtill another 
queſtion, in what preciſe ſenſe of the word nu- 
merical (which is an equivocal term) the pro- 
poſition can be allowed. Both theſe queſtions 
are circumſtantials, furniſhing matter for ſtrife 
about words and names, not at all affecting the 
main thing“: and the obſcurity here complained 
of lies not in the doctrine utfelf, but in the 
unfair manner of expreſſing it, to give ſome 
colour for the complaint. If any perſon, inſtead 
of ſuch a plain expreſſion, as God's preſence 
every where, ſhould call it, the infinite expan- 
ſion or diffuſion of the divine eſſence, it would 
be unfair and wrong, in two views; firſt, as 
the 
© See my ſecond Defence, Q xxini. p. 448, &c. alias, 
p. 453, &c, Farther vindication, p. 80. Brown's Animad, 
p- 21, 22. 
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the terms are ſcholaſtic, when plainer words 
would better ſerve the purpoſes of truth; and 
next, as it is running the reader into an ob- 
ſcure ſpeculation about expanſion what it means, 
and in what ſenſe it may be admitted. Any 
doctrines whatever may thus be involved in ob- 
ſcurities, by clothing them in dark and equi- 
vocal terms, or by ſo contriving them as to 
bring in ſomething of the modus into the main 
doctrine, when it ought to be intirely left out, 
either as unknown or as not materials, I am 
ſenſible that the phraſe of numerical eſſence has 
long obtained in the ſchools, and is capable 
of a good ſenſe: but yet eſſence of eſſence (ever 
ſince that term came in) was always catholic 
doctrine, as God of God. And numerical 
eſſence, a more modern phraſe, muſt be ſo ex- 
plained as to agree with the other, and to ex- 
clude a ſabellian ſenſe. Otherwiſe it is no doc- 
trine. of ours, but an ancient hereſy. But enough 
has been ſaid to ſhew, that the learned Lim- 
borch has uſed a little too much art, in re- 
preſenting our doctrine as obſcure, only by | 
the clouds raiſed from an obſcure expreſſion. 
The doctrine itſelf is otherwiſe clear enough, 

| as 


2 


© Spe res ipſa fundamentalis eſſe poteſt, modus vero rei, et 
circumſtantiæ minime fundamentales. Etenim cum res ipſa 
tantum in genere revelata eſt, et tanquam neceſſaria a Deo im- 
poſita, tunc certe res ipſa tantum pro fundamento habenda eſt, 
non vero modus et circumſtantiæ quæ pari evidentia, aut cum 
ſimili neceſſitatis charactere revelata non ſunt. Et re vera, pau- |” 
ciſſimæ ſunt res, præſertim in divinis, quarum modum et cir- FP? 
cumſtantias perfectè noſcamus, Alphonſ. Turret. de fundament. 
p- 20. 
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as | have before manifeſted at large: and every 
plain chriſtian will underſtand as clearly what 
he means when he fays, the three divine per- 
ſons are one God, as when he ſays, there will 
be a reſurrection of the dead. Both the expreſ- 
hons are large and indefinite, wrapped up in 
enerals; not deſcending to the minute circum- 
— belonging to this and that, but abſtracting 
from them, and leaving them undetermined. 

I meet with nothing more in Limborch de- 
ſerving any particular anſwer. He has indeed 
ſome additional conſiderations in the ſame place, 
but ſuch as amount only to mere aſſertions 
without proofs, viz. That it is ſufficient to be- 
lieve in Jeſus as the Meffiah, and that our 
faith reſpects the office, not the perſon, that it 
is enough to conſider him as mediator, and the 
like: all precarious aſſertions, taking for granted 
the matter in queſtion; not to mention that 
the ancient and true notion of Chriſt as me- 
diator, implies his divinity, and ſuppoſes him to 
be both truly God and truly man*. Strange that 
a perſon of his great abilities could perſuade him- 
ſelf, that the believing in Chriſt as to his ſeveral 
offices of prophet, prieſt and king, ſhould be 
neceflary®, and yet that believing in him as a 
divine prophet, a divine prieſt, and a divine 

king 

e L. v. C. . p. 414. 

f See my ſecond Defence, Q. xvi. p. 375. alias 380. 

Cum itaque objectum Fidei Chriſtianæ proprie reſpiciat 
munera Chriſti, eorum fides ac profeſſio etiam neceſlaria eſt, 
Limb, L. v. C. 9. p 415. | 

1 3 
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| king (though the fact be true that he is fo) 
; ſhould be of little or no fignificancy. One 
might as eaſily believe, that the foul is of no 
conſideration to the body, as that our Lord's 

divinity, which runs through all his offices, and 

muſt enliven and invigorate every part, ſhould 

be of no conſideration, or flight, to a chriſ- 

tian's faith in theſe offices. But this great man, 

as well as his greater predeceſſor, had his pre- 

il judices; and both of them had imbibed a very 
#1 falſe notion of the ancient churches, as if they 
; had not gonſtantly infiſted upon the neceſſity of 
| believing the doErine of the Trinity, or had 
not condemned the contrary opinions as here- 

tical. That was Epiſcopius's firm perſuaſion, 

and he inſiſted much upon it", having taken 
up the opinion too haſtily from miſrepreſenta- 

tions made of the fathers, by ſome moderns, 

not being himſelf acquainted, to any degree of 

perfection, with that kind of learning. And 

the like may be juſtly ſuſpected of Limborch 

alſo, who truſted to Petavius in that matter, 

as I have already intimated. Had their ſur- 

miſe in that particular been juſt, I could not fo 

much have blamed them for the reſt. For to 

make any thing neceſſary at this time of day, 

which anciently was not ſo, or to conceive that 

the moſt pure and primitive churches failed in 

neceſſaries, is too bold and ſhocking a thought E 

for 


b Epiſcop. - Inſt, L. iv. C. 34. p. 339, 340. Reſponſ. ad 8 
Specim. Ca umn. p. 295. | ' 
+ Vid. Bull, Romi. ad Lector. de neceſſitat. credend. 
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for any candid conſiderate man to entertain. 
But both Epiſcopius and his diſciple were much 
deceived in that affair, as hath been abundantly 
ſhewn by Biſhop Bull; and as I ſhall endeavour 
alſo to make plain to the Engliſh reader before 
have done. And then it will the more eafily 
be admitted, that the neceſſity of the doctrine is 
ſufficiently inculcated in ſcripture, when it appears 


that the ancient churches collected ſuch neceſſity 


from the ſame ſcripture. 

I have not yet mentioned any particular texts 
declaring ſuch neceſſity, nor do I think it need- 
ful, becauſe the truth of ſuch a doctrine infers 
its neceſſity to as many as the doctrine is re- 
vealed to. But yet I may obſerve, that the in- 
ſtitution of baptiſm in the name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, carries with it a very ſenſible 
and affecting argument of the importance of the 
doctrine. It is indeed, when conſidered in all 
its views, a ſtrong proof of the truth of the doc- 
trine, as might be ſhewn at large, and often has 
been“: but ſuppoſing the truth proved ſufficiently 
from other texts, then there cannot be a more 
convincing argument of the importance of it 
than this; that our bleſſed Lord himſelf has re- 

| commended 


K See my Sermons at St. Paul's, Serm, viii. p. 288, &c. 

Biſhop Stillingfleet's Vindication of the Trinity, p. 177, &c. 
299, &c. Frid. Spanheim. F. Tom. in. p. 1210. 

Vitringa Obſervat. Sacr. Tom. ii. C. 22. p. 813826. 

Dr. Trapp's Lecture Serm. p. 100 - 104. | 

Mr. Abraham Taylor's true Scrip. Do&. p. 91, &c. 

To which may be added, Baſil de Spiritu Santo, C. 9. 10, 
Ily 12, 13, 14, 15, 27» | 
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commended it as the prime and leading doc- 
trine, without the explicit mention whereof a 
man cannot be made a chriſtian; that he has 
conveyed it to us in that folemn form, that moſt 
diſtinguiſhed manner to every diſciple of Chriſt, as 
the rt thing proper for him to be acquainted 
with, deſerving and requiring his moſt early 
thoughts and carez and alſo his conftant and 
tendereſt devotion ever after. On this founda- 
tion was the church itſelf erected, and ſtands 
to this day. What ſtronger, or more effectual 
method could have been deviſed to proclaim the 
neceſſity and high importance of this great ar- 
ticle? A conſideration which may receive yet 
further light and ſtrength, by Jooking into an- 
tiquity, and there obſerving what a ftreſs was 

laid upon the interrogatories in baptiſm, and 
how this article made up the principal part, if 
not the whole of the firſt creeds, and what par- 
ticular care was taken to inſtruct the candidates 
in this important doctrine previouſly to baptiſm. 
But what relates to antiquity, will more pro- 
perly come in under a diſtinct chapter deſigned 
for that purpoſe. I forbear likewiſe to inſiſt upon 
another ſcripture argument of great force, which 
St. John's writings afford me; becauſe that alſo 


may more conveniently be reſerved for another 


place in theſe papers. 

I have now run through the three ſeveral 
heads of debate, which I underiook; ſhewing 
in ſo many diſtinct chapters, that the received 
doctrine of the Trinity is both clear and Rall 

dic 
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tical, and ſufficiently inculcated in ſcripture to 
be eſteemed an article of high importance, an 
eſſential of Chriſtianity, a fundamental doctrine 
of the goſpel, diffuſing itſelf through the whole 
of our religion, and being, as it were, the very 
life and ſpirit of it. It remains now to be en- 
quired, how we ought to behave. towards thoſe 
who openly reject, or impugn it, or to take part 
with them that do, 


PrPF˖§7˖om! ̃ ?˙² ; 
4 5 


cn 


Shewing, that communion ought not to be held with 
men, that openly rejeft the fundamental doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, and perſiſt in ſo doing. 


* may be argued two ways, Firſt, from 
expreſs ſcripture texts; and next, from the 
very nature and reaſon of the thing conſidered 
upon ſcripture principles. 

1. I begin with ſcripture texts. St. Paul's in- 
ſtruction to the Romans, in ſuch caſes is: Mark 
them which cauſe diviſions and offences, contrary to 
the dofirine which ye have learned, and avoid 
them : for they that are ſuch, ſerve not our Lord Jeſus 
= Cirift, but their own belly, and by good words and 
Fair ſpeeches deceive the hearts of the fimple', The 

= offenders 


! Rom, xvi. 17, 18, 
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offenders here pointed at, were moſt probably*® 
the judaizing falſe teachers, thoſe that preached 
up circumciſion, and the obſervance of the law 
as neceſſary to ſalvation; a doctrine ſubverſive of 
the grace of the goſpel, as obſerved above. 
The apoſtle therefore exhorts his chriſtian con- 
verts to mark them, that is, to beware of them, 
in order to avoid them, and to preſerve them- 
{elves from the infection of their pernicious doc- 
trine. And as he wrote by the Spirit of God, 
and had the gift of diſcerning the ſpirits of men, 
he could tell his converts with a certain and 
well grounded affurance the infides of the men; 
that they were men of carnal minds, and pro- 
fligate conſciences, uſing fair and plauſible ſpeeches 
to beguile others, for their own humour, or 
pleaſure, or intereſt, or vanity. Such indeed is 
the general character of hereſiarchs of all kinds: 
but yet without very clear and ſufficient grounds 
appearing in overt acts, men ought not to take 
upon them the hberty of an apoſtle, in pro- 
nouncing upon the inward motives which here- 
tics are Jed by: it 1s ſufficient to paſs ſentence 
upon the quality of the doctrine, and to con- 
demn it as ſubverſive of the goſpel (if it really 
be ſo) and to renounce communion with its 
open favourers and abettors. So much at leaſt 


is manifeſtly implied in the advice given to 


avoid them, or turn from them, Receive 


| them 
= See Grotius and Whitby, and Wolfius upon the place : and 


Vitringa Obſervat, Sacr, Lib, iv. C. 9. Buddei Eccleſ. Apoſtol. 


p. 121. 
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them not as miniſters of Chriſt, nor own them 
as brethren: for they ſerve not the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; but their fair ſpeeches and falſe colour- 
ings are fitted to deceive unwary ſouls. There- 
fore avoid them, ſhun them, diſcountenance 
them, and that openly: for ſo they which are 
approved, will be made manifeſt”, and not 

otherwiſe. | 
The ſame apoſtle pointing to the ſame here- 
tics elſewhere, lays, There be ſome that trouble 
you, and would pervert [ſubvert] the goſpel of 
Chriſt : but though we or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other goſpel unto you, than that we 
have preached unto you, let him be accurſed. As 
we ſaid before, ſo ſav I now again, If any man 
preach any other goſpel unto you, than that you have 
received, let him be accurſed*%. How ſtrongly here 
does the apoſtle guard againſt admitting new 
doctrines, (ſubverſive of the old) through a 
common weakneſs incident to mankind, having 
men's perſons in admiration, on account of their 
parts or learning, or their appearing goodnels, 
ſanity, ſobriety. Though we or an angel from 
heaven ſhould preſume to do any ſuch wicked 
thing, let him be accurſed; words very exprel- 
live and poignant, in order to correct the weak- 
neſs before mentioned; and another alſo near 
akin to it, the natural fondneſs many have for 
novelties. And I may further obſerve, that in 
ſuch caſes we have no concern at all with the 
| virtues 


» 1 Cor. xi. 19. | o Gal. i. 8, 9. 
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virtues or good qualities of falſe teachers, be 
they ever ſo real or = if they corrupt the 
faith in any groſs inſtance, that is reaſon fut- 
ficient for refuſing communion with them, though 
they were otherwiſe bright as angels. A con- 
fideration worth the noting, for the obviating 
fome popular pretences on this head. I need 
not here enter- into the diſpute, whether the 
words 'Avaltus tw, amount to a ſolemn curſe, 
or are only a form of excommunication?®, If 
we take it in the firſt and moſt rigorous ſenſe, 
it ſeems proper only to an apoſtle, or prophet, 
thus folemnly to curſe or bleſs in the name of 
the Lord. But as the chriſtian church after- 
wards* often uſed the ſame form in their ex- 
communications, the milder ſenſe appears moſt 
probable. However that be, this folemn ſen- 
rence of the apoſtle amounts at leaſt to a ſtrict 
injunction or warning to all chriftians, that they 
ſhould not communicate with perſons who cor- 
rupt the faith, (either by adding to it, or taking 
from it) in any groſs manner, ſuch as might 
be juſtly interpreted a ſubverſion of the goſpel 


of Chriſt. Such attempts are to be held in the 
utmoſt abhorrence, and the authors of them ſhun- 


ned as ſeducers and falſe apoſtles. It cannot well 
be ſuppoſed, that leſs than this is implied in the 
words of the apoſtle, 

He 


See Buddeus Ecclef. Apoſt. p. 808, 80g. Baſnag. Annal. 
Tom. 11. p. 477+ 

2 See Suicer. Theſaurus in voc. dH. 

C_—_ Antiq. of the Chriftian Church, Lib, xvi. C. 2, 
8, 12, 17. 
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He goes on to ſay, ſpeaking of the ſame per- 

ſons in the ſame epiſtle, He that troubleth you 
ſhall bear his judgment, whoſoever he be. I wonld 
they were even cut off that trouble you*. Which 
laſt words, I underſtand, with many judicious 
interpreters, of excommunication; and it is con- 
firmed by what is ſaid in the ſame place, 4 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump'; intimating 
the reaſon why the apoſtle wiſhed tu have thoſe 
falſe teachers cut off from the communion of 
chriſtians, viz. to prevent the contagion ſpread- 
ing farther, I am aware, that ſome very learned 
men! diſlike the interpretation I have mentioned, 
but upon a very flender reaſon, as to me ap- 
pears. They think the apoſtle would not have 
wiſhed for it only, but would have commanded 
it in virtue of his apoſtolical authority. It is 
= true, he might have done it: but who knows 
for how many, or for what- prudential reaſons, 
he might forbear for a time, and be content at 
that juncture, only to throw out a wiſh, in 
order to prepare the Galatians for it, and to 
incline them by flow and gentle methods, to 
concur the more readily with it, when it ſhould 
be abſolutely neceſſary? It is not to be pre- 
ſumed, that excommunication, or a formal re- 
nouncing of communion, is a thing to be 
precipitated at all adventures, or that there 
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t Gal. v. 9. compare 1 Cor. v. 6, 7. 
* Elſner in loc. p. 196. Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 808. 
Wolfius Curæ philolog. et Crit. Vol. ii. p. 772. BE 
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may not often be good reaſons for delay, that 
ſo: an affair of the higheſt conſequence may 


be conducted with the utmoſt prudence. No 
doubt but that befides the miſchievous nature 


of the hereſy itſelf, ſeveral other circumſtances 


of time, place and perſons, ough to have their 
weight in - conſultations relating to church diſ- 
cipline upon offenders. But I paſs on. 

St. Paul gives advice to Timothy, in the 
words here following, Theſe things teack and ex- 
fort. If any man teach otherwiſe, and conſent not 
to wholſome words, even the words of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, aud to the dofirine which is accord- 
ing to godlineſs, le is proud, &c.— from ſuch 
withdraw thyſelf ., Perhaps the rendering and 
the ſenſe would run better thus: IF any man 
teach otherwiſe, and conſent not to the Thol- 
ſome words of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and to 
the dofirine which is according to godlineſs, if 
he 1s puffed up, knowing nothing, but doating 
about queſtions, &c. from ſuch withdraw thys 


ſelf. It is a diſputable point, what particular 


ſect, or ſet of falſe teachers, the apoſtle here 
refers to, whether judaizers or gnoſtics, or others 
diſtinct from both. But the one thing is plain, 
which is ſufficient to our preſent purpoſe, that 
the apoſtle exhorts Timothy to withdraw from 
them, and that in order either to diſcountenance 
their falſe doctrines, or to preſerve himſelf and 


others from receiving contagion by them. To 
| the 


* 1 Tim. vi. 2=5. | 
* Vid. Vitringa Obſervat. Sacr. Tom. i. p. 220. 
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the ſame purpoſe is what the apoſtle again ſays 

to Timothy: | 
Shun profane and vain babblings, for they will 
increaſe unto more ungodlineſs ; and their word will 
eat as doth a canker.: of whom is Hymenzus and 
Philetus, who concerning the truth have erred,” ſay 
ing, that the reſurreftion is paſt already, aud over- 
throw the faith of ſome?, The heads and patrons 
of the hereſy here mentioned, the apoſtle 'had 
excommunicated before, delivering them over 
unto Satan, to ſtop their blaſpheming*. They 
appear to have been perſons who believed the 
ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, but miſin- 
terpreted them, allegoriſing away the doctrine 
of the reſurrection, reſolving it all intos figure 
and metaphor*. The delivering over unto Satan, 
ſeems to have been a form of excommunica- 
tion, declaring the perſon reduced to the ſtate 
of an heathen: and in the apoſtolical age, it 
was accompanied with ſupernatural or miracu- 
lous effects upon the bodies of the perſons fo 
delivered®*: though it may be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
effects might laſt beyond the apoſtolic age, be- 
cauſe other miraculous giſts certainly did foe. 
I am well aware of the diſputes which. have 
been among perſons of the beſt learning“, about 
the 


Y 2 Tim. ii. 16, 17, 18. * I Tim. i. 20. 

Vid. Vitringa Obſerv. ſacr. Lib. iv. C. 9. p. 925. 

Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 300. js 

d 1 Cor. v. 5. ſee commentators. *© See Addenda, p. 496. 

4 A ſummary account of them may be ſeen 1n Wolhus's 
Cuz Philolog. et Crit, ad 1 Cor. v. 5. p. 365. or in Bing- 
ham's Ecclef, Antiq. B. xvi C. ii. ſect. 15, | 
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the preciſe meaning of the phraſe, whether it 


nified excommunication, or an appendage to 
it. [ have choſen that interpretation which ap- 
pears moſt probable*. I muſt own, there is a 
notion which. appeats to run through the de- 
bates of - ſeveral learned men on this head, and 
which I cannot well underſtand. They ſeem to 
take it for granted, that excommunication is a 
puniſhment of the foul. 1 eafily conceive it 
to be a ſpiritual puniſhment, as not being a 
corporal one, and. as inflicted by a ſpiritual, 
that is, eccleſiaſtical authority: but how it is 
properly a puniſhment of the foul, I apprehend 
not. It's deſign is falutary, and the effect alſo 
often ſalutary; ſo that it is rather ,medicinal than 
penal, with reſpect to the foul. Bur this by the 
way only: it would be too large a digreſſion here, 
to conſider that point in ſuch a manner as it 
deſerves to be conſidered. 

I go on to other texts, and ſhall take one by 
the way, which though not preciſely to the point 
I am upon, yet 1s not altogether foreign. There 
are many unruly and vain talkers and decervers, ei- 
pecially they of the circumciſion; whoſe months 
muſt be flopped, who ſubvert whole houſes, teach- 
ing things which they ought not for filthy Iucre's 
fake.— Rebuke them ſharply, that they may be ſound 
in the faith*, We may here obſerve the ardent 

zeal 


. © See Biſhop Potter's Church Government, p. 371, &c. 
Dr. Rogers's Review of a Diſcourſe of the Viſible, &c. 


* Tit. i. 10, 11, 13. 
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zeal of the apoſtle againſt falſe teachers, who 
corrupted the faith, and how great a ſtreſs he 
lays upon being found in principles. But he 
does not give orders for excommunicating thoſe 
deceivers directly, but to admoniſh them firſt, 
and that with ſome ſharpneſs, in order to ſhame 
them, and filence them, and bring them back 
to the true faith. From all which one may 
colle& theſe following conſiderations, which may 
be of ſome uſe to us: 1. That religion 1s not 
a perſonal thing, which every man may new 
model, or alter for himſelf, without rebuke from 
his fellow chriſtians, or from the governors of- 
the church, It is the joint patrimony- of the 
whole community, and every man more or leſs 
is accountable to his neighbour for any waſte 
made init. It is the common concern, and every 
one in his ſtation and degree, muſt give a 
helping hand to preſerve it in its native purity. 
2. That the teaching and propagating of falſe 
doctrines, may ſubvert whole houſes, and do a 
great deal of miſchief: ſo that truth is not 
always a gainer by unreſtrained liberties of that 
kind, 3. That ſharp rebukes are very proper 
in ſuch caſes, and are no breaches of charity, 
but the trueſt inſtances of brotherly affection and 
love. 4. That admonitions and increpations ſhould 
firſt be tried, even in caſe of great corruption 
in doctrine, rather than come to extremities at 
once: a rule expreſsly taught us, in what I am 
next going to cite. 


I A man 
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A man that is an heretic, after the firſt and 
ſecond admonition, reject; knowing that he that is 
fuck, is ſubverted, and finneth, being condemned of 
kimſelf*. This text will deſerve a more parti- 
cular examination, containing much in it di- 
rectly belonging to the point in hand. Where- 


fore I ſhall handle the ſeveral parts of it the 


more diſtinctly. 1. A man that is an heretic. 
Here the firſt” queſtion is, who, or what is an 
heretic? To which I anſwer in the general, not 
every one that miſtakes in judgment, though 
in matters of great importance, in points funda- 
mental, but he that openly eſpouſes ſuch fun- 
damental error. That I take to be the true 
and full notion of an heretic, according to the 
ſcripture idea of it. Dr. Whitby adds to the 
definition, the eſpouſing it out of diſguſt, pride, 
enyy, or ſome worldly principle”, and againſt his 
conſcience*, Indeed that may generally be the 
caſe, but that thoſe ſeveral particulars are neceſ- 
fary to the definition of heretic, is not to be 
allowed him by any means, for the reaſons here 
following. 

I. By that rule there would be no certain 
knowing, in moſt caſes, who 1s an heretic, or 
who not, ſince there is no looking into the 
heart: and how then could we at all obſerve 
the ſcripture rule of avoiding or rejecting here- 
tics? 


* 


2. There 


® Tit. iii. 10, 11. b Whitby on Gal. v. 19. 
© Whitby on Tit. iii. 10. 
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2. There is as much danger, or more, when 
a blind enthuſiaſt, or any perſon of invincible 
ignorance or prejudice, eſpouſes falſe doctrines, 
and corrupts the faith, as when evil-minded men 
do the ſame thing of envy, pride, &c, and 
againſt their own conſciences: and what ſhall 
be done in ſuch caſes? The way certainly is, 
to cenſure the doctrine as hereſy, and to do 
all that prudence and charity preſcribe for the 
preventing ſuch well- meaning, but mad tea- 
chers, from ſeducing the flock of Chriſt. It 
is not poſſible for men accurately to diſtinguiſh 
one caſe from the other; and therefore one ge- 
neral rule muſt ſerve for both: God will diſ- 
tinguiſh at the laſt day. In the mean time, 
all proper care muſt be taken to guard againſt 
the threatning miſchief. For the poiſon of the 
doctrine, by whomſoever ſpread, or upon what- 
ſoever principle, is juſt the ſame; only, if it 
comes from 4 man otherwiſe honeſt, pious, ſober, 
&c. it is likely to inſinuate itſelf deeper, and 
ſpread the wider. I fay then, hereſy lies in 
elpouſing pernicious doctrines: that we can 
judge of, and by that rule, can underſtand how 
to proceed, The other way involves all in dark- 
nels, and leaves a matter of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to the utmoſt uncertainty. But let us 
examine what the learned author before-men- 
tioned had to plead in behalf of his notion. 
The ftrength of all lies chiefly in the word 
ab renardxęirog, ſelf condemned, here uſed by the 
apoſtle; as if no man could be an heretic 
I 2 that 
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that is not ſelf condemned, or does not go 
inſt his own judgment and conſcience. But 

I obſerve, that the apoſtle dire&s Titus to ad- 
moniſh a heretic once and again. It is ſup- 
poſed, that Titus might know a heretic, viz. 
by his eſpouſing ſome doctrine ſubverſive of the 
goſpel: for how could it be certainly known, 
whether the man believed himſelf, or taught 
contrary to his own judgment? If after being 
twice admoniſhed for teaching ſuch pernicious 5 
doctrine, he ſhould ſtill perſiſt, then he was 9 
to be looked upon as auroxaraxgiros, ſelf con- b 
demned. It could no longer be pure ignorance N 
or thoughtleſneſs, after two ſeveral warnings, | 
but muſt now be looked upon as matter of his 
own choice or election“, as mere wilfulneſs and 
obſtinacy to perſiſt in oppoſition to the truth. 
When I fay againſt the truth, I ſuppoſe that 
to have been a clear caſe to the admoniſher 
before the firſt admonition, otherwiſe there had 
not been room for admonition at all. Ad- 
moniſh @ man that is an heretic; not a man 
that is really no heretic, which would be con- 
tumelious and injurious. And if he perſiſts 
after two admonitions, then look upon him as 
evToxaTaxeiros, elf condemned, and reject him. 
It is plain enough from the whole tenor of this 
paſſage, that auroxarixproc, whatever it means, 
does not belong to the definition of an heretic 
as ſuch, but to that of an admoniſhed and till 
obſtinate 


a ” 
R 
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4 Ideo et fibi damnatum dixit hæreticum, quia et in quo 
damnatur fibi elegit. Tertul. de Præſcript. Hæret. Cap. 6. 
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obſtinate heretic. He is ſuppoſed a heretic be- 
fore, and therefore was to be admoniſhed once, 
and, if need ſhould be, again: and then, if 
he perſiſted, he was to be looked upon as deſ- 
perate and incorrigible; and therefore to be re- 
jected utterly*. There is indeed ſomething el- 
liptical in the ſentence: Knowing that he that 
is ſuch; as much as to ſay, knowing that he 
who continues ſuch after two admonitions, is 
now without excuſe*, and as it were, paſſes ſen- 
tence upon himſelf, either as voluntarily cutting 
himſelf off from the church, by an open revolt *, 
or as rendering himſelf uncapable of the privi- 
leges and bleſſings that belong to it, by renounc- 
ing its faith; which, in a juſt conſtruction, is 

judging, or declaring himſelf unworthy“ of the 
; bleſſings 


© Quare autem poſt primam et ſecundam correptionem de- 
vitandus fit, reddit cauſas, dicens: quod ſubverſus eft ejuſmodi, 
et peccat quum fit a ſemetipſo damnatus, Qui enim ſemel 
biſque correptus, audito errore ſuo, non vult corrigi, errare 
exiſtimat corrigentem: et e contrario ſe ad pugnas et jurgia 
verborum parans, eum vult lucrifacere a quo docetur, Hieron. 
in loc, Vol. iv. p. 439- 

f *AramoAcynro;. See Suicer. Theſaur. in adrexardzęlres. 

Hic enim revs fbi erit, qui non ad Epiſcopo ejectus, ſed 
ſponte de ecclefia profugus, et hzretica præſumptione a ſemer- 
ih damnatus. Cyp, Epiſ. LXIX. p. 182. edit. Ox. 

Propterea verò a /ſemetipſo dicitur eſſe Jamnatus; quia forni- 
cator, adulter, homicida, et cætera vitia per ſacerdotes de 
eccleſia propelluntur: heretici autem in ſemetipſos ſententiam 
ferunt, fo arbitrio de ecclefhia recedentes: quz receſſio, pro- 
priæ conſcientiæ videtur eſſe damnatio. Hieronym. in loc, 
p. 439. Compare Hammond upon the text. 

> See Acts xiii. 46. ſo Irenæus — eſt @ ſemetipſo damnatus, 
reſiſtens et repugnans ſaluti ſuz, quod faciunt omnes hæretici. 
Iren. adver. Hær. L. iii. C. 1. p. 174. Maſſvet. 
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bleſſings tendered. I have been the longer in 
explaining this text; becauſe the real mean- 
ing- and purport of it has been frequently miſ- 


underſtood, or miſrepreſented, Now I return to 


Dr. Whitby. 

He pleads, © That the apoſtle faith not to 
& Titus, do thou convince or inform him of his 
« error, but do thou admoniſh him of his fault: 
„ which ſhews, that the crime lay not in his 
« head or his miſtaken judgment (for that can 
“ never be corrected by admonition, but only 
e by inſtruction) but that it lay in the irre- 
&« gularity of his affections, and the perverſeneſs 
© of his will.” But what if the fault lay in 
heart and head both, as indeed all faults do? 
Omnis peccans ignorat, is a true maxim. There 
is ſome error always in judgment, before there 
is an error in practice; for evil, as evil, cannot 
be choſen. The fault therefore of an heretic, 
really ſuch, is, that ſome corrupt affection (I 
except the caſe of invincible infirmity) miſleads 
him firſt to paſs a raſh precipitate judgment; 
and next to eſpouſe that judgment openly. And 
laſtly, (if he proceeds fo far) to perſiſt in it 
againſt all advices or admonitions to the con- 
trary. The heart perverts the head; and both 


conſpire in the ſame falſe judgment and con- 


duct. The good Doctor pleads farther: © No 
* man who acts according to his judgment, 
% how erroneous ſoever it may be, is ſelf con- 
“ demned in that actionk.“ Yes, if he made a 

a'raſh 


i Whitby on Tit, iii. 10. Comp. Dr. Stebbing, p. 184. fol. 
& Whitby, ibid, F my | 
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a raſh judgment, and might have known or 
done better, he is ſelf condemned: for he con- 
demns others who judge raſhly and wrongly, 
when they might and ought to have judged 
better; and ſo of courſe he condemns himtel, 
by the ſame ſentencel. There are two kinds 
of ſelf condemnation, one direct and explicit, 
the other indirect, implicit, virtual, conſequen- 
tial. As to direct ſelf condemnation, few fall 
into it: for men are ſo partial towards their 
own failings, that they ſeldom ſee their own 
falſe judgment, or wrong conduct, and as ſel- 
dom condemn themſelves for either. It is their 
fault that they do not: ſuch ſelf condemnat ion 
would be commendable, and a good ſtep to- 
wards recovery. It is not ſuch ſelf condemna- 
tion that the apoſtle ſpeaks of: there is too 
little of it every where; preſumption and ſelf 
applauſe are the foibles of mankind. And they 
will eaſily take care in moſt caſes, not to be 
directly ſelf condemned, though condemned by 
all the world beſides. It is not ſelf condemaa- 
tion in this ſenſe, that makes an ill man, or 
aggravates a fault, but the want of it“. The 
other kind of ſelf condemnation, which I call 
indirect, is what the apoſtle may point to as 
an aggravating circumſtance of hereſy, his per- 
fiſting in it after two admonitions. The man 
juſtifies himſelf in oppoſition to truth and good 
counſel, does not condemn himſelf _—_ 

when 


See Rom. ji. 1, = See Hammond upon the text. 
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when he ought to do it, and amend: but he 
condemns himſelf indirectly, as acting againſt the 


law of his mind, againſt that _ law, by 


which he nnn, others, an juſtly, when- 


ever they allow themſelves in wrong things, and 
might know better. This 1s his condemna- 


tion, that he approves in a particular inſtance 
through partiality what himſelf in the general 
condemns. All ſinners, in this, are ſelf con- 


demned; and ſo are heretics alſo among the 


reſt. Indeed, all that do rot make a proper 


uſe of their rational faculties, when they may 
and ought to do it, are thus ſelf condemned: 


and their own awakened conſciences will riſe up 
againſt them, at the laſt day, as men guilty 
of great prevarication and ſelf repugnancy, for 
allowing in themſelves, what they otherwiſe diſ- 
allow and condemn. Out of thine own mouth Twill 
4 7 thee, thou wicked ſervant, will then be 
the ſentence due to all, who having been 


twice admoniſhed, for corrupting the faith, re- 


pented not of it, but perſevered in their errors 
both of judgment and practice, when they might 


have known better. 


1 defined hereſy not merely a miſtake of judg- 
ment (though in fundamentals) but eſpouſing 


ſuch erroneous judgment, either teaching and 
difleminating it, or openly ſupporting and aſſiſt- 


ing thoſe that do, fiding with them in it. This 
I conceive to be the true ſcripture notion of 


| hereſy", Nevertheleſs, an erroneous judgment 


In. 
1 Cor, xi. 19. Gal. v. 20. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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in fundamentals, has more commonly paſſed un- 
der the name of hereſy*, and is undoubtedly a 
great fault, whatever name we call it by. It is 
running counter to all thoſe texts, which re- 
commend zeal] and earneſtneſs for the true faith: 
for how can a man conſiſtently with himſelf, 
be zealous for what he either diſbelieves, or 
aſſents not to? It is likewiſe running croſs to 
all thoſe texts which exhort to ound faith, or 
which command us to hold faſt what is good, or 
forbid the being 7ofſed to and fro with every wind 
of dodtrine, and the like. Whether ſuch fault 
ſhall be called hereſy or no, is only diſputing 
about a name: but that it is in itſelf (parti- 
cular circumſtances excepted) a great offence 
againſt God, cannot be doubted; and it naturally 
leads to worſe. 

2. Having largely treated of the nature and 
notion of hereſy, and what properly denomi- 
nates any man a heretic, I am next to ſay ſome- 
thing of what is meant by rejecting ſuch perſons. 
After all prudent and proper means have been 
uſed to reclaim them, or ſilence them, and they 
ſtill perſiſt in their hereſy, either in teaching, 
or otherwiſe eſpouſing falſe and pernicious doc- 
trines; then the rule of the apoſtle is to reject 
them, or caſt them off, if they have not 
before caſt off themſelves. The text does 
not ſay, excommunicate them; for that would 
not be neceſſary, when they have excom- 
municated themſelves: but it ſays, un them, 

| avoid 
See Hammond's Parzn. C. v. p. 364. Vol. iv. 
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avoid them, rejett them; which, in caſe they do 
not caſt themſelves out, implies and infers a 
command to exclude them : ſo that the text, by 
that general expreſſion, ſeems to have provided 
for both the cafes. 

But I muſt here again take notice of Dr. 
Whitby's miſtakes and falfe reaſonings. He was 


ſenſible, that according to his looſe definition 


of hereſy, there would be no knowing, for the 
moſt part, who is guilty of it, or who ought 
to be condemned for it: he produces the ob- 
jection himſelf, and afterwards endeavours lamely 
to anſwer it. It is objected,” ſays he, * that 
de there be few who oppoſe the truth wittingly, 
% and they are only known to God, not to the 
% church; which therefore cannot admoniſh, 
*« avoid, or excommunicate them®.” An in- 
ſuperable objection againſt his notion, ſhewing 
that it terminates in a flat contradiction to ſcrip- 
ture, and to the plaineſt reaſon, Well, how 
does he reply to it? The ſum of his anſwer is, 
that Titus might have the diſcerning of ſpirits, 
% a gift belonging to thoſe times: and the 
& church that was in the days of the apoſtles, 
* could eafily know, whether the doctrines 
% which others taught in oppoſition to them, 
% were indeed doctrines received from the apoſ- 
„ tles or not: if they were not, they who 
tte taught them muſt know, they received no 
F ſuch doctrine from them, and ſo muſt be 
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ec ſelf condemned in teaching it as received from 
« them, or as the faith once delivered to the 
cc ſfaints*.” Never was there a looſer reply, in 
ſo momentous a cauſe. For, 1. This amounts 
to ſaying, that all the precepts about admoniſh- 
ing, avoiding, or excommunicating of heretics, 
and of conſequence, all the other precepts about 
reſerving ſound doctrine, or contending ear- 
neſtly for the faith, expired in a great mea- 
ſure as ſoon as the miraculous gifts, or 
gift of diſcerning ſpirits ceaſed. The precepts 
from that time forwards, became impracticable, 
becauſe no body now could know what was 
hereſy, or who heretics, ſince they could not 
ſee into men's hearts. Though heretics might 
ſubvert whole houſes (and now more than ever, 
when there ſhould be no apoſtle living to con- 
troul them) and though their words might eat 
as doth a canker; yet the church is left with- 
out remedy: the paſtors and guardians of it 
muſt not preſume to excommunicate, or avoid, 
or admoniſh perſons as heretics, unleſs they can 
firſt prove them heretics or ill-deſigning men: 
but if it be certain, that they are led by an 
erroneous conſcience, they muſt not be cenſured 
at all, but treated as good men and fellow 
chriſtians. © So that we are commanded to 
% avoid a heretic; but this heretic is ſuch a 
“ fort of a creature as no body can ever find 
* out, or diſtinguiſh from one he 13 to treat 
* as a brother. But ſuppoſe this heretic ſhould 

tell 


© Whitby on Tit. iii. 10 
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« tell us, that he did not believe what himſelf 
&« affirmed, then indeed he would be ſelf con- 
« demned, and we might know it. But he 
& muſt be a fool of a heretic who would de- 
& clare this, unleſs he intended to recant and 
& renounce his errors: and whenever he did 
* this, he would no longer be a heretic, no 
longer to be avoided: and therefore bein 
« ſelf condemned in this ſenſe, would be ſo far 
„ from a reaſon' why we ſhould avoid him, that 
„it would be a reaſon why we ſhould not avoid 
* him, but treat him as a brother.” 2. From 
the ſame principles it will follow, that the whole 
diſcipline of the church, after the time that 
the gift of diſcerning of ſpirits ceaſed, fo far as 
concerned heretics, was raſh and unwarrantable: 
which no wiſe man will preſume to ſay or think. 
3. It farther follows, that be hereſies ever ſo rife, 
and the faith ever ſo much endangered, there 1s 
no remedy for it: we cannot know in theſe times, 
(though the ſcriptures are allowed to be clear 
and perfect) what the doctrines of the apoſtles 
were, or whether the doctrines which others 
teach in oppoſition to them, are indeed doctrines 
received from the apoſtles, or not : however, it 
we may know that, yet without knowing men's 
hearts too, all our zeal for the ancient faith is 
fruitleſs and vain. 

Such are the abſurdities which the learned 
doctor inevitably runs into, only for the fake 
of a falſe favourite notion he had unwarily im- 


bibed. 


* Rogers's Review of the vifible and inviſible Church, 
p. 409. 
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bibed. The truth of the whole matter is, we 
have nothing to do with the inward motives 
or views of heretics. The miſchief lies in the 
falſe doctrines which they teach and propagate: 
and upon that account, and that only, they 
are to be admoniſhed, avoided, cenſured, in 
order to prevent the ſubverting whole houſes, 
and the like. Poſſibly ſuch falſe teachers may 
intend well: of that God is judge. But the faith 
of Chriſt, and the ſalvation of ſouls, muſt not 
be ſacrificed even to the known good intentions 
of any man, or men whatſoever; no, nor to 
the preaching even of an angel from heaven, were 
it a poſſible ſuppoſition. 

But it may be objected; what, muſt innocent 
men ſuffer for the ſake of any good? Is that 
juſtice or equity? [ anſwer, that they are in- 
nocent in this caſe, through an erroneous con- 
ſcience, and invincible ignorance, is more than 
man knows or can know: of that God is judge. 
But that corrupting the faith is not an inno- 
cent practice, (conſidered in itſelf) but a very 
ill thing, every one knows, or ought to know; 
and that is the rule for men to go by in judging, 
becauſe they can go by no other; and it is in 
the main both a ſafe and certain rule. And if 
it may ſometimes happen, that diſcerning and 
upright judges may condemn a man who is in- 
nocent in God's ſight, (becauſe of ſome uncon- 
querable infirmity) while guilty in the eyes of 
man, this cannot be remedied. The good pro- 
ceeding from ſuch cenſures, vaſtly overbalances 
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it. And what if after all, ſpiritual cenſures (for 
of ſuch only | am ſpeaking) ſhould happen to 
fall upon ſuch a perſon, he may be in ſome 
meaſure hurt in his reputation by it, and that 
is all*: and poſſibly hereupon his errors before 
invincible through ignorance, may be removed 
by wholſome inſtruction and admonitions, and 
ſo he is befriended in it, and may now come 
to have a covenant right to happineſs, who before 
ſtood only in uncovenanted mercy. For though 


God will condemn no man for what he could 


not help; yet he has promiſed no man a reward 
who ever ſo 1gnorantly corrupts the taith of the 

oſpel: but it is ſaid of the unlearned and un- 
ſtable, that when they wreſt the ſcriptures, it is 
to their own deſtruction. I have dwelt the 
longer upon this argument, becauſe it appears to 
me to be a very weighty affair, and not ſo well 
conſidered by many, as it ought to be. I now 
proceed in order to {ome other texts, relating to 
the avoiding heretics. : 

St. John's advice in that caſe, touched upon 
before, is, If there come any one unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, (the doctrine of Chriſt in 
a material article) receive him not into your houſe, 
neither bid him God ſpeed : for he that biddeth him 
God fpead, is partaker of his evil deeds*, The 
apoſtle here forbids a chriſtian to falute® a man, 
that perverts the goſpel in ſuch a certain article, 


of, 


* See Addenda, p. 497. f 2 John 10, 11. 
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of, I have intimated above. It is obſerved by 
interpreters, that denying a perſon the common 
forms of falutation, was the ſame with lookin 
upon him as excommunicate", And fo theſe 
words of the apoſtle carry in them the force 
of an excommunication, with reſpect to the 
heretics there pointed to, and the force of a 
rohibition, with reſpect to other chriſtians, who 
are hereby forbidden to receive ſuch heretics into 
their houſes, or to pay them ſo much as com- 
mon civilities*. This precept of the apoſtle may 
be further illuſtrated by his own practice, re- 
corded by Irenzus, who had the intormation at 
ſecond hand from Polycarp a diſciple of St. 
John's, that Sr. John once meeting with Ce- 
rinthus at the Bath, retired inſtantly without 
bathing; for fear, ſaid he, leſt the bath ſhould 
fall, by reaſon of Cerinthus's being there, the 
enemy to truth*. The like ſtory is there alſo 
told of Polycarp himſelf, with regard to ano- 
ther ſuch heretic, namely Marcion. And lre- 
neus's juſt reflection upon the whole, is very 
obſervable in theſe words: © So extremely cau- 
© tious were the apoſtles and their followers, to 
* have no communication, no, not ſo much as 
« ain 


b See Hammond and Whitby. ! See Addenda, p. 498. 
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tc in diſcourſe with any man that adulterated the 
cc truth.” A conduct, which, as he remarks, 
was conformable to St. Paul's rule, Tit. iii. 10, 
The reader will take notice by the way, that 
though Cerinthus and Marcion might be other- 
wiſe ill men, and might perhaps act upon bad 
motives, yet the ſtreſs of the thing lay not 
there; but it was their being enemies to truth, 
and their adulterating the truth, (in points fun- 
damental) which made them ſo abhorred, and 
their company ſo deteſted by wiſe and holy men, 
No matter what their motives were, or their 
morals in other reſpects: they corrupted the 
faith of Chriſt, and in effect, ſubverted the goſ- 
gel. That was enough to render them deteſtable 
in the eyes of all men who ſincerely loved and 
valued ſound faith. 

The biſhops of Pergamus and Thyatira are 
reproved by our Lord for ſuffering, that is, for 
not ejefting the Balaamites or Nicolaitans, who 
taught falſe doctrine, relating to the fundamen- 
tals of chriſtian practice. They taught the law- 
fulneſs of fornication, and of eating things offered 
to idols. That was a hereſy in doctrinals, im- 
mediately affecting the agenda of chriſtianity, the 
moral commands of ſcripture; which they very 
probably mifinterpreted and perverted, much after 
the ſame manner as others perverted ſuch texts as 


contain the credenda, matters of faith ſtrictly ſo 
called, 
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called. There is not much difference in the 
main, between the two caſes; excepting that one 
is more roc and ſcandalous, and ſhews itſelf 
in more ſenſible effects. There is the ſame 
preſumptuous tampering with ſcripture, the ſame 
kind of artificial eluſions, the like wire draw- 
ing of texts, in both caſes: and there is like- 
wiſe the ſame kind of unbelief or diſbelief of 
God's ſacred word, only in different articles, and 
the like oppoſition to goſpel truths, only to dif- 
ferent purpoſes. If any man through mere weak- 
neſs of judgment ſhould have imbibed the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans, but reſolving at the 
{ame time never to divulge it, nor practiſe upon 
it, I ſee not what harm a bare opinion, and 
owing only to unavoidable infirmity, would do 
him, while dormant, and without effe&t. But 
if any perſon, through the like inſuperable weak- 
nels of judgment, ſhould entertain low and de- 
grading notions of his God and Saviour, though 
he ſhould never divulge it, he would ſuffer ſome 
harm by it with reſpe& to his religious ſer- 
vices, which would be thereby rendered leſs per- 
fect: for in that caſe, the ill effect fo far, is 
inſeparable from the falſe opinion; though I 
doubt not but all merciful allowances would be 
made for it. But as the criminal part in the 
former caſe, would lie chiefly in practiſing upon 
the perſuaſion, or in divulging it to the hurt of 
other perſons, ſo in this latter alſo, the moſt 
criminal circumſtance would be the eſpouſing 
and publicly ſupporting ſuch falſe perſuaſion 
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to the detriment of religion, For if he who 


ſhall break one of the leaſt moral commandments, 
and ſhall teach men ſo, (hall be called leaf in the 
kingdom of heaven, (Matt. v. 19.) it muſt be a 
very dangerous experiment for any man to pre- 
ſume to teach any thing contrary to the goſpel 


of Chriſt in the main articles of faith, or doc- 


trine, becauſe, the chriſtian life is nearly con- 
cerned in both, and the honour of God and 
religion are bound up with them. The paſtors 
or guardians of the chriſtian religion ought no 
more to ſuffer any notorious inſults upon the 
great credenda of our moſt holy religion, than 
upon the agenda; ſince both reſt upon the ſame 
foundation, have a cloſe connexion with each 
other, and are, for the moſt part, likely to ſtand 
or fall together. 

II. I have now proved from direct ſcripture 
texts that it 1s the duty of Chriſtians to refuſe 
communion with thoſe who corrupt the faith 
of Chriſt in points fundamental, and perſiſt in 
ſo doing, after proper cautions and admonitions 
given them. I am in the next place to inforce 
the doctrine yet farther by conſiderations drawn 
from the very nature and reaſon of the thing, 
upon {ſcripture principles. Piety towards God, 
charity towards other men, and juſtice towards 
our own ſouls, all conſpire to recommend and 
authorize ſuch conduct. 

1. I fay, piety towards God requires ſuch a 
conduct. For can it be thought, that when 
the high lord and governor of the univerſe 

vouchſafes 
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vouchſafes to ſpeak to us from heaven, and to 
reveal truths of importance, that good men ought 
patiently to bear the perverting of thoſe ſacred 
truths, or the adulterating of thoſe heavenly 
inſtructions? Earthly governors would reſent the 
putting falſe conſtructions upon then laws or 
edits, or the wreſting them to quite different 
purpoſe from what they were intended for, to 
deceive, and miſlead their people: how much 
more ſhall the God of heaven reſent any in- 
dignities of that kind? It 1s the cauſe of God 
and religion, to reſcue the word of God from 
perverſe gloſſes and comments, and to preſerve 
it in its native purity and perfection. To admit 
thoſe who corrupt and deprave its ſenſe in any 
groſs manner, to the common honours and pri- 
vileges of fellow chriſtians, would be the ready 
way to introduce all imaginable confuſion in 
faith and worſhip, and to deface Chriſtianity to 
ſuch a degree, that common chriſtians at leaſt 


could not know how or where to find it. For 


example: had the Cerinthians, Ebionites, Mar- 
cionites, Valentinians, Manichees, and other ſects, 
too numerous to mention, been all admitted as 
tellow Chriſtians, Chriſtianity muſt have been 
looked upon as the moſt uncertain, unconſtant, 
inconſiſtent thing in the world: and both the 
religion itſelf, and the ſcriptures which contain 
it, would very probably have been loſt before 
now, or have come down to us ſo mangled, 
adulterated, diſguiſed, that no one could know 
what to depend upon as true and fincere, 
K 2 either 
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either as to words, or ſenſe. The diſcriminating 


of heretics from faithful Chriſtians, and there- 


with preſerving the unity of the church, and 
the purity of doctrine, has been a principal 
means of fixing the chriſtian religion in its moſt 
material articles, and of ſupporting the honour 
of it, againſt all its enemies without, whether 
Jews, - Pagans, or mere Infidels. So neceffary 
was it to diſcountenance all attempts for ſub- 
verting or perverting the truth as it was in 
Chriſt Jeſus, and to ſeparate the clean from 
the unclean, by rejecting heretics as unworthy 
of chriſtian communion, or even of the name 
of Chriſtians, except it were in a very large 
ſenſe. | 

2. As piety towards God and reverence to- 
wards his ſacred word required ſuch conduct; 
ſo likewiſe did charity towards men: charity 
towards the offenders, and charity towards all 
mankind. It was a charitable office towards the 
corruptors of the faith of Chriſt, to reject and 
diſown them, in order to make them a/hamed", 
and to bring them to repentance, that fo 
their ſouls might be ſaved in the day of the 
Lord Feſus*. It is true, that it often failed of 
having this falutary effect, as the judgments of 


God alſo often fail, and where they do not 


cure, they irritate and harden, and render worſe; 
which is no argument againſt the ſalutary na- 
ture of the remedy, but ſhows only the incura- 


does 


* 2 Theſſ. iii. ,14, d 1 Cor. v. 5. 


does diſtinguiſh his coming with the rod of ex- 
communication, from his coming in love and in 
the ſpirit of meekneſs*: not as if ſuch diſcipline 
were not an inſtance of Jove, or were not per- 
fectly conſiſtent with a ſpirit of meekneſs, but 
it was not love in every view, or in every ſenſe 
of the word, like the love ſhewn towards the 
faithful in all the outward expreſſions of ap- 
probation and friendlineſs; for the caſe did not 
admit of it. It was love mingled with whole- 
ſome ſeverity, the truer love for being ſo mingled, 
when the neceſſity of the caſe required it: wounds 
they were, but of a friend till, and in a caſe 
where the kindeſt of friends could not other- 
wiſe ſhow themſelves kinder than. by ſo doing. 
Meekneſs it was not, under that preciſe forma- 
lity, but conſiſtent with all that could be called 
chriſtian meekneſs: for to forbear ſharpneſs and 
ſeverity, in ſuch a caſe, is not meekneſs, but 
tameneſs, and Laodicean lukewarmneſs. So that 
the exerciſe of proper diſcipline, in ſuch inſtances, 
is in reality fervent love and charity towards 
the offenders themſelves, in a ſpiritual view, but 
expreſſing itſelf in the harſher way, the only 
way left for it towards men in their circum- 
ſtances. Palliating medicines would be cruel 
and barbarous applications, when corroſives are 
the only means left to recover the patient, 
and to effect the cure. Upon the whole there- 

fore, 


© 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

* The objections made to the method, as not proper, are 
abundantly anſwered by a very learned prelate. Potter on 
church-government, p. 399, &c. 
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fore, charity towards the offenders themſelves, re- 
quires ſuch a conduct as I have been mention- 
ing. 

here can be leſs appearance for any queſ- 
tion, whether it be not alſo charity towards all 
men beſides. It is charity towards the igno- 
rant, as carrying | inſtruction along with it; 
charity towards the unwary, as giving them 
warning to ſtand off from infection; charity to- 

wards the confirmed Chriſtians, as encouraging 
them ſtill more, and preſerving them from in- 
ſults; charity towards the whole church, as ſup- 
porting both their unity and purity; charity 
towards all mankind, towards them that are 
without, as it is recommending pure religion 
to them, in the moſt advantageous light obvi- 
ating their moſt plauſible calumnies, and giving 
them leſs occaſion to blaſpheme. 

3. I obſerve, in the third place, that juſtice to 
our own {ſouls requires, that we uſe all pru 
dent and proper endeavours to difcountenance 
herefies by refuſing communion with their open 
favourers and abettors. For otherwiſe, as St. 
John ſpeaks, we become partakers of their evil 
doings. To own them as fellow Chriſtians, is 
to take their guilt upon ourſelves, or greater, 
I ſay, greater, becauſe ſuppoſing them ſo far 
innocent as honeſtly to follow their own judg- 
ment, yet while we are of a contrary judgment, 
it cannot but be guilty practice and conduct 
in us, and very great too, to ſmother our 


ſentiments, or not to bear our teſtimony in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a way as Chriſt has appointed, againſt all 
notorious corruptions either of faith, or worſhip, 
or doctrine. It appears then ſufficiently both 
from ſcripture directly, and from the very na- 
ture and reaſon of the thing, that it is our 
bounden duty to refuſe communion with thoſe 
that perſiſt in oppoſing the fundamental articles 
of our moſt holy religion. I am aware that 
ſeveral objections have been made, and will be 


made to what Chriſt has ordered, and the church 


has all along practiſed as concerning our conduct 
in this article: for what is there ſo juſt, ſo rational, 
or ſo commendable, that may not be objected to? 
however in order to ſatisfy reaſonable men at leaſt, 
I deſign a diſtinct chapter for the further clearing 
up the queſtion in had. | 


* 
SHA 
Objefions removed, and ſome vulgar miſtakes 
rectiſied. | 


H AVING laid down our principles, and 
the grounds upon which we go, our next 
concern is to remove or obviate whatever threat- 
ens to overturn them, or to leſſen their force, 
leſt any weak objections on one fide, left un- 
K 4 anſwered, 
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anſwered, may prevail more with ſome perſons 
than the ſtrongeſt arguments on the other, I 
proceed then to the buſineſs. 

I. It may have been ſometimes invidiouſly 
ſuggeſted, that the inſiſting ſo ſtrongly upon 
the neceſſity of believing, or however of not 
oppoſing this doctrine, is carrying matters to 
an immoderate height, and tends to provoke 
others to run into a contrary extreme out of a 
kind of indignation, and exceſſive renitence, 
The plea is ——— and ſpecious, and appears 
to carry a fair ſhew of lenity and modera- 
tion in it, which are virtues much to be ad- 
mired; but in reality it contains little, as here 
applied, more than an artful abuſe, and ſuch 
as is frequently played with in other the like 
caſes. For the purpoſe: if any perſon is diſ- 
poſed to undermine the inſpiration of ſacred 
writ, he begins uſually with complaints of the 
ſtiffneſs and dogmaticalneſs of common divines, 
which prejudice men of freer thoughts, as is 
pretended, againſt ſcripture itſelf, and almoſt 
force them into another extreme. So again, if 
any man has a mind to relax the ſtrictneſs of 
the goſpel rule, and to bring it down to his 
wb he falls to declaming againſt the exceſ- 
ſive rigour of religioniſts, which frighten many 
ſober perſons, as is ſaid, from embracing reli- 
fe Complaints of that kind may ſometimes 

juſt, but they are oftner mere. artifice, It 

be proper to examine, in the firſt place, 
truth there is in the ſuggeſtions brought 


about 


about our running into extremes. Without all 
queſtion, extremes are carefully to be avoided 
in every thing. Extreme cold may be as bad 
as extreme heat: and extreme lenity is a fault, 
as much as extreme ſeverity. But the thing 
to be proved is, that the inſiſting upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as an eſſential article, is 
an extreme, or that it is not in reality the true 
and golden mean between rigour on one hand, 
and lukewarmneſs on the other. It may be 
true, that the inſiſting upon this doctrine, may 
have that accidental effect, to prejudice weak 
minds the more againſt it, or againſt religion 
itſelf. In like manner, the inſiſting upon the 
doctrine of the croſs, the duty of ſelf denial, and 
the neceſſity of univerſal righteouſneſs, may 
have prejudiced many againſt Chriſtianity, and 
yet daily do ſo. But till if the doctrine be 
both true, and important, it muſt be taught 
and inculcated: and the queſtion in ſuch caſes 
is not, whether many may not be offended or 
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ſcandalized at any doctrine, but whether the 


doctrine be ſuch as ought to he inſiſted upon. 
For as a very judicious and learned prelate“ 
has appoſitely obſerved, * St. Paul has plainly 
“taught us, how we ought to conduct our- 
&* (elves in ſuch caſes. He knew very well, 
that Jew and Gentile took great offence at 
* the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, and he 

* could not but ſee that Chriſtianity would 
| cc be 


c Biſhop of London. In his 'Charge of May 28, 1730. 
p. 28. 
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« be more favourably entertained by both, if 
« that offence were removed, and the goſpel 
c reduced to a ſcheme of mere morality, rati- 
« fied by a perſon ſent from God, and inforced 
« by ſtranger aſſurances of rewards and puniſh- 
« ments than had ever been given before. But, 
« notwithſtanding all this, we (fays he) preach 
« Chriſt erxcified, unto the Jews a flumbling block, 
« and unto the Greeks fooliſſineſss. The reaſon is 
plain: for, the miniſters of Chriſt are under ſpe- 
cial direction, and muſt not dare to prevaricate 
in their ſacred employment. They muſt never 
prefume to betray the truth of the goſpel with 
any view to prevent offence: for, ſuch offence 
is taken, not given, and 1s therefore of no 
moment. They only are to bear the blame, 
who are cauſeleſsly offended at what they ought 
to receive with the profoundeſt reſpect and vene- 

ration. 8 
I may here alſo take notice, that when ſome 
perſons of more warmth than wiſdom, have 
gone upon what they call healing meaſures, in 
order to reconcile many (as they ſuppoſed) to 
Chriſtianity ſhortened and curtailed in its prime 
articles, they have been for the moſt part miſer- 
ably diſappointed. Their unwarrantable conceſ- 
fions, inftead of making more Chriftians (half 
Chriftians, I ſhould ſay) have only made more 
infidels. And it was natural to think, that ſuch 
would the reſult be. For when once the advo- 
| cates 


f 1 Cor. i. 23. 
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cates for religion begin to recede beyond what 
they have warrant for, they give very great ad- 
vantage to the enemy, who may then modeſtly 
expect to draw them on farther, upon the fame 
motive, or principle, which had before. carried 
them too far. For, if they yield to im- 
portunity, rather than to reaſon in one caſe, 
why not in another? or if the firſt ſtep taken 
out of the way, could appear rational, why not 
a ſecond, and a third, and fo on, till there be 
no end of wandering? lt is frequently the fate 
of thoſe over complying gentlemen, that while 
they ſtoop too low in hopes to fetch others up, 
they are themſelves dragged down, and can never 
recover it. They are inſenſibly carried over to 
the party towards which they lean; and inſte:d 
of preſerving a balance (which they loſt in the 
firſt decline) they are at length found to run 
in with the other extreme. The epiſcopian neu- 
trality ſeldom ſtays long, before it paſſes over 
into arianiſm or ſocinianiſm; and theſe again 
eaſily degenerate into deiſm and atheiſm. It is 
much to be queſtioned, whether myſteries, after 
all, are really the things which are moſt apt to 
offend the faſhionable world: the purity of the 
golpel precepts is the hardeſt of digeſtion; and 
one commandment, very probably, may make 
greater difficulty than many creeds. But the 
principal reaſon with many for ſtriking at myſ- 
teries firſt, is, becauſe it is more decent to be- 
gin there; and after a breach once made in 
the main fabric, it is eaſy to go on to a total 

ſubverſion. 
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ſubverſion. The deiſts, in their turn, take up 
the ſame topics of moderation and lenity: * Let 
*« not the men of faith deſpiſe the men of rea- 
“ fon; and again, let not the men of reaſon deſpiſe 
'« the men of faith, fo long as both agree in the 
“ ſubſtantial duties: this is the cant. And 
truly, if moderation is to ſtand for yielding and 
complying, be it right or wrong; and if that 
be all the rule we have to go by, I do not ſee 
that the men argue amiſs. But ſurely we muſt 
ftop ſomewhere: and where can we better 
flop, than at neceſſaries, at truths and import- 
ant truths? for things of that value ought never 
to be facrificed to any temporal confidera- 
tions, or to any views of a falſe and ſkort lived 
peace. | | 

From hence it may be inferred that it is not 
owing to any immoderate rigours of the more 
cautious divines, if infidelity happens to gain 
ground, but to the immoderate and extrava- 
gant conceſſions of thoſe who are not ſo care- 
ful as they ſhould be, to keep up the ancient 
faith in its firſt purity and perfection. Accord- 
ingly it may be obſerved, how the unbelievers 
careſs and compliment thoſe complying gentle- 
men who meet them half way, while they are 
perpetually inveighing againſt the ſtiff divines, as 
they call them, whom they can make no ad- 
vantage of. They know their friends from their 
foes: and it may be learned from them how the 
caſe ſtands: fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 


To 
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To illuſtrate and confirm the general obſer- 
vations, let the reader reflect a little upon the 
unhappy conduct of Socinus, and the upſhot of 
it. He had contrived a ſyſtem for his friends 
to abide by, and he hoped they would reſt there: 
but many of them, upon the ſame principles, 
whereby he had led them ſo far, reſolved to go 
farther, throwing off the worſhip of Chriſt, in 
conſequence of the mean opinion they had en- 
tertained of him. Socinus reclaimed, remon- 
ſtrated, cried out aloud, hoping to ſtop their 
progreſs, by his earneſtneſs (tor he had yielded 
too much before to talk of reaſon now) and to 
fetch them back; but all to no purpoſe. He 
repreſented to them the dreadſul conſequences 
of diſcarding the divine worſhip of Chriſt; 
„ That it was rendering the whole chriſtian 
religion weak and precarious, was ſapping the 
« main foundation of their faith and hope, and 
« grievouſly offending God the Father, and 
“ Chriſt Jeſus*: that he had never yet met with 
* any man of true piety and godlineſs who 
« durſt venture upon it, but that he knew ſe- 


„ veral of them who had thereupon turned 
| e epicureans, 


* Ipfius Chriſti univerſa religio in dubium revocatur, aut 
ſaltem mutationi, et fini in hoc ipſo ſeculo obnoxia redditur; 
ſummum et præſtantiſſimum noſtræ Spei et Fidei in Deum fun- 
damentum nobis eripitur; ac denique, ne omnia hinc prove- 
nientia mala et incommoda, quæ innumerabilia ſunt, enu- 
merare hic nunc velle videar, in ipſum Chriſtum et Deum 


Patrem graviſſimè peccatur. 
Socin. ad Radec. Epiſt. iii. p. 387. 
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e epicureans, or downright atheiſts.” All which 
was true: but why could not he have ſeen that 
atheiſm hung at the end of the chain, till he 
came to the laſt link? never did man more 
expoſe himſelf than Socinus did 1n that inſtance, 
For indeed the throwing off the divine worſhip 
of Chriſt was but the natural and inevitable 
conſequence of his ſcheme, if one would act con- 
ſiſtently: and the next conſequence to that, was 
deiſm, or atheiſm, by his own account. So it 
was plainly telling the world, that he had drawn 
his diſciples into a labyrinth, and knew not how 
to extricate them. To go back was a morti- 
fying thought to vain men; to go forwards, was 
to plunge into downright atheiſm. Such gene- 
rally is the fate of the ſelf opinionated, who will 
not liſten to ſober counſels in time, but preci- 
pitately ſtrike off from the right way to follow 
they know not what, or to fix they know not 
where, I might mention thoſe amongſt us who 
began with Chriftianity not myſterious ', and " a 

ew 


b Socinus. Quotquot ego vidi adorationis Chriſti oppugna- 
tores, omnes tandem in atheiſmum ſunt prolapſi; quod et tibi 
accidet, niſi ſententiam mutaveris. 

Non dixit Socinus, omnes quos ipſe vidiſſet adorationis 
Chriſti oppugnatores tandem in atheiſmum fuifſe prolapſos; 
ſed neminem ſe ex iſtorum numero adhuc noviſſe, qui chriſ- 
tiana pietate et vitæ ſanftimonia eſſet præditus; imò nonnullos 
ex ipſis ſe vidiſſe aut ſciviſſe epicureos, et plane atheos factos. 
Nec mirum eſſe, cum hæc ad epicureiſmum et atheiſmum ho- 
mini Chriſti ſacris initiato via compendiaria quædam foret. 
Diſput. inter F. S. et Chriſtian. Franken. p. 772, 773» 

i A book publiſhed with that title. A. D. 1696. 
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few years after ſettled in pantheiſm* little ſhort 
of the broadeſt atheiſm: and others might be 
named, who from finding fault with the coun- 
cil of Nice, for corrupting Chriſtianity * (as they 
fondly ſuppoſed) have gradually, and in a courſe 
of years, come to reject Chriſtianity itſelf, as 
needleſs and uſeleſs, and all revealed religion as 
rubbiſh . When once men break off from the 
reverence due to ſacred writ, and to the emi- 
nent lights of the beſt and pureſt ages, they 
roll downwards apace, and very rarely recover 
it. For if they were not ſtrong enough to ſtand 
at firſt upon plain and firm ground, how ſhall 
they keep ſteady afterwards upon a declivity? I 
ſay then, that the blame lies not upon thoſe 
who abide unmoveable in the old. well tried 
doctrine of the Trinity, but upon thoſe that 
are ſoon ſhaken in mind, and depart from it. 
To adhere firmly to it, is not rigour, but con- 
ſtancy: and to forſake it, or to grow indiffer- 
ent towards it, is not prudence or moderation, 
but unmanly levity, and wantonneſs, or ſomething 
worſe. 

II. It is ſometimes pleaded, that a wicked life 
is the worſt hereſy, intimating as if breaches made 
in our moſt holy faith were of ſlight conſidera- 
tion, ſo long as a man lives a good moral life, 
in other reſpects. I readily allow that a wicked 
life is the worſt thing imaginable: but I conceive 

further, 


* The Pantheiſticon, publiſhed A. D. 1720. | 

Rights of the chriſtian church, p. 196, &c. pub. 1706. 

> Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 421. publiſhed 
1730. 
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further, that the eſpouſing and propagating of 
corrupt doctrines, is leading a wicked life, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. I ſpeak not of mere miſtakes in 
judgment, but of eſpouſing and - propagating 
them; corrupting the faith in important articles, 
and diffuſing ſuch corruptions. A life ſo ſpent, 
is a wicked life, if oppoſing divine truths, un- 
dermining the goſpel, and ſubverting ſouls, be 
wicked attempts, as they undoubtedly are. It 
muſt be owned, that a good lite is every thing 
to a chriſtian. But what does a good life con- 
fiſt of? univerſal righteouſneſs in faith and man- 
ners. Therefore to talk of a man's leading a 
good life while he 1s corrupting the faith and 
diſſeminating pernicious doctrines, is talking con- 
traditions. As to the ſincerity, or good mean- 
ing of the men who do it, that ſhall be con- 
ſidered under another article: I ſpeak now of the 
nature and quality of the thing, abſtracted 
from the circumſtances of the perſon: and 1 
ſay, it is wickedneſs and a perfect contradiction 
to a good life. It is evil in itſelf, and the ini- 
quity of it is fixed in the nature and reaſon 

of things. 
Some have ſeemed to wonder # why com- 
monly 


® The author of the Defence of ſcripture as the only fond 
ard of faith is one of thoſe wonderers. (p. 40.) But he in- 


tirely miſtakes the caſe, oppofing imperfection in knowledge 


which is his ſoft name for hereſy, to imperfection in practice: 
whereas hereſy is not barely imperfection in knowledge, but 
it is evil practice; for eſpouſing pernicious doctrines is a 
fault in the conduct of life. Therefore the oppoſition lies 
between one evil practice, and another, and the queſtion is, 


which is worſt, 


— 
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monly a warmer zeal ſhould be ſhewn againſt 
herefies, than againſt ordinary immoralities: the 
wonder will preſently ceaſe, if the caſe be but 
rightly ſtated: Aſk, whether one that commits 


fornication, or one that teaches and inculcates 


it, as lawful practice, is the wickeder man? here 
the caſe 1s plain, that the heretic who takes pains 
to ſpread ſuch diſſolute doctrine, and to debauch 
the principles of the age, is incomparably a viler 
man; than he that barely perpetrates the fin. So 
then it muſt be allowed, that an heretic in mora- 
lity, is infinitely a greater ſinner, than one who 
through his luſts and paſſions, merely leads an 
immoral life. EE | 

So, as to faith, aſk, whether a man that per- 
verts any material article, either careleſly, or 
through ſome prejudice, but lets it go no farther, 
or one that does the fame thing, and then takes 


upon him to teach and inculcate the erroneous 
doctrine to others; I ſay, aſk which of the two 


is the wickeder man? the latter, undoubtedly, 
He is the heretic in teaching and patronizing 


a corruption of faith, while the other who cor- 


rupts it only for himſelf, is no formal heretic, 
as I conceive, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech*, though 
| not 


* Qui ſententiam ſuam, .quamvis falſam atque perverſam, 
nulla pertinaci ani moſitate defendunt, præſertim quam non au- 
dacia preſumptionis ſua pepererunt, ſed a ſeductis atque in 
errorem lapſis parentibus acceperunt; quærunt autem cauta 
ſolicitudine veritatem, corrigi parati cum iuvenerint, nequa- 
quam ſunt inter hæreticos deputandi, Auguſtin. Epiſt. xlau, 
p. 38, ed. Benedict. 
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not a good man. Thus, while we compare an 
heretic in morality with a man merely immoral; 
or an heretic in faith with a man that is merely 
a miſbeliever; it is obvious to perceive that there 
is much greater malignity in thoſe that teach 
or eſpouſe what they ought not, than in thoſe 
that merely believe wrong, or do wrong: Becauſe 
the leaders and abettors of any ill thing, dif- 
fuſe the miſchief all around; the other let it 
die with them. Thus far, I preſume, is plain and 
clear. 

After thus comparing kind with kind, let us 
next take them as it were acroſs; and compare 
the heretic in faith with an immoral man, in 
the common ſenſe of the word. We will allow 
that an heretic in matters of mere revelation, 
is not fo bad a man, generally ſpeaking, as an 
heretic in morality; but {till he may be a much 
worſe man, or to ſpeak plainer, may do a great 
deal more miſchief by his doctrine, than the 
immoral man may do by his example. For be- 
fides his propagating dangerous errors, ſubverting 
fouls, it is farther to be conſidered, that he {ets 
himſelf up as a rival teacher, in oppoſition to 
the faithful miniſters of Chriſt: he weakens their 
hands, fruſtrates their pious labours, perverts their 
flocks, leſſens their eſteem in the eyes of their 
zeople, gives the common enemy a handle to 
inſult and blaſpheme, raiſes a kind of flame and 
war in the church, and remotely adminiſtcrs 
to all immorality and diſſoluteneſs of man- 
ners, by taking off the influence of the beſt 

inſtructions 
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inſtructions of their more knowing and more edi- 
fying guides. Theſe are no flight miſchiefs, 
but great, and wide, and often of long conti- 
nuance, and in ſeveral reſpects, irreparable*. 
Therefore let it not be thought ſtrange, if the 
moſt holy and excellent men have ever expreſſed 
the greateſt deteſtation of all attempts of that 
kind. Scarcely is a man excuſable for advanc- 
ing even a truth, to the detriment of public 
peace, if it be of a ſlight nature, not worth 
the contending for, or ſuch as might innocently 
be dropped: but to advance falſchoods, (and 
in points very material) tending to create infi- 
nite diſturbances - here, as well as to betray 
many to perdition hereafter; theſe are crimes 
unpardonable if the authors ſee what they do: 
it they do not, yet their guilt remains if they 
might ſee, and will not. However, the nature 
and quality of the thing is not altered by their 
lecing or not ſeeing: tor hereſy is ſtill hereſy, 


though 


Mr. Bayle deſcribes it thus: © I do not know where we 
„can find out crimes, which are not of a leſs heinous nature 
than that of rending the myſtical body of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that ſpouſe which he has redeemed which his blood, that 
mother which begets us to God, which uouriſhes us with 
the milk of that wiſdom which is without guile, which 
leads us to everlaſting bliſs, What fouler crime can we 
think of, than rebelling againſt ſuch a mother, than de- 
faming her all the world over, endeavouring to ſtir up her 
children againſt her, tearing them from her boſom by mil- 
lions, to drag them, as much as in us hes, to everlaſting 
flames, them and their poſterity from generation to genera- 
tion? Where can we find the firſt rate high treaſon againſt 
the divine majeſty, unleſs in inſtances of this kind?” Sup- 
plem. to Philoſoph. Commentary. pref, p. 517. 
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though a man intends well, as much as petſe- 
cution is ſtill perſecution, though a perſon thinks 
and believes, that he does God ſervice in it. Let 
it not therefore be imagined, that falſe teachers 
are to be numbered among the ſmaller offen- 
ders, or that they are not, generally ſpeaking, 
the greateſt of ſinners. Accordingly, we find, 
our bleſſed Lord never ſhewed a keener reſent- 
ment - againſt any men whatever, than againſt 
falſe -prophets*, or thoſe who taught falſe doc- 
trines* in oppoſition to divine truths. I inter- 
pret falſe prophets ſo as to include falſe teachers, 
ſuch at leaſt as corrupt ſound doctrine in any 
fundamental article: and fo Grotius and Ham- 
mond interpret, like judicious, and knowing men. 
But Dr. Whitby diſliking that conſtruction, ad- 
vances ſome odd ſpeculations, to pervert the true 
meaning of the texts. He pleads that all falſe 
teachers“, all that affert any thing wrong, are 
not included, Perhaps not: but yet all that 
manifeſtly pervert the faith, in any great degree, 
may be included notwithſtanding; yea.and muſt 
be, by parity of reaſon. He pretends it to be 
ridiculous, to judge of falſe teachers, by falle 
doctrines. But how can we judge better of a 
falſe teacher, than by falſehood of what he 
teaches? It is the very rule which St, * 

ays 


© Matt. vii. 15, xiv, 24. Mark xii, 22. Compare AQ: 
XX. 29, 30. See Grotius and Hammond on Matt, vii. 15. 
4 Matt. XV. 4—9. _ Whitby On Matt. vii. I Ge 
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lays down, and fo does St. Paul*; which might 
have deterred any conſidering man from calling 


it ridiculous, Beſides, in the very reaſon of the 


thing, what rule could be pitched upon either 
ſurer or wiſer? Falſe teachers would pretend 
extraordinary endowments of learning perhaps, 
or ſanity, or piety,” and an affectionate concern 
for the happineſs of thoſe whom they ſhould ad- 
dreſs themſelves to: but they might be detected 
by their fruits. For if their doctrine ſhould 
be found contrary to the doctrine of Chriſt, 
that is conviction at once, and all their glozing 
pretences are worth nothing. They are falſe pro- 
phets, becauſe their doctrines are falſe: what 
can be a plainer proof of it? neither is it any 
objection to this, that our Lord afterwards ſpeaks 
of doing the will of his Father, and of working 
miquty: for maintaining the truth, is doing God's 
will; and corrupting or reſiſting it, is working 

| iniquity, 


f rt John iv. 2, 3. 2 John q, 10, 11. 

ET 1 Cor. xii. 3. | 

D Aga ys it Tar zagrar avrur imiyrworel: atrou;, Inart wir 
ou xa aura na iavra Ta Juowyn gal mappizgn Wypata Tov 
oi ira wariga ir yRe TS ra, pol, To Igor 
y»voxzira:. Theodoret. Hæret. Fab. L. iii. p. 226. | 

Sed quid ait Salvator? ex fructibus eorum cognoſcetis eos; 
id eſt, cum cœperint divinas illas voces non jam proferre tan- 
tum, ſed etiam exponere, nec adhuc jactare ſolùm, ſed etiam 
interpretarĩ; tune amaritudo illa, tunc acerbitas, tunc rabies 
intelligetur, tune novitium virus exhalabitur, tunc prophanæ 
novitates aperientur; tunc primùm ſeindi ſepem videas, tune 
transferri patrum terminos, tunc catholicam fidem cædi, tunc 
eccleſiaſticum dogma lacerari, Vincent, Lirinenſ. Commonit, 
Cap. i. 
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iniquity. Therefore let this be included at leaſt 
among other bad fruits, other works of iniquity; 
for it is properly ſuch. Dr. Whitby pretends 
further, that falſe prophets is not a name for 
falſe teachers at large, or for heretics: that ap- 
rears to be his meaning, But yet certain it is 
from the new Teſtament, and from ſome of the 
texts which he himſelf produces, that it is. St. 
Peter makes the name of falſe prophets equiva- 
lent to that of falſe teachers, who ſhould bring 
in damnable herefies*, And St. John gives the 
name of falle prophets * to the here ics of his 
time; namely, to the Docetæ, and Cerinthians, 
and others of like ſtamp, as I have partly ob- 
ſerved. already and ſhall more fully ſhew in a 
ſucceeding chapter. Therefore it is right to 
interpret the falſe prophets which our Lord 
ſpeaks of, in ſuch a ſenſe as to include all here- 
ties, all falſe teachers, who in any grievous man- 
ner, or degree, ſhould pervert the goſpel of 
Chrift. And fo the primitive fathers interpret our 
Lord's words &. 

As our Lord himſelf made uſe of a partivuler 
fharpneſs of expreſſion againſt falle teachers, or 
heretics, ſo allo did his apoſtles after him. St. 
Paul has done it very often againſt thoſe grievons 


Wolves, 
1 2 Pet. ii. 1. & 1 John iv. 1, 
 * Juſtin. Martyr. dialog. p. 100, 101, 249. ed. * alias 
208, 316. Thirlby. 
Tertullian. Præſeript. C. iv. xliv. 
Cyrill. Hieroſol. Catech. iv. 1. 
 Hieronym. in Matt. vii. 15. xxiv. 24. 
Athanaſ. ad Epiſc. Egypt. et Lib. 270, 272. 
Theodorit. Hæret. Fab, L. ill, Præf. p. 225. 
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wolves, (as he calls them) which may appear 
in ſome meaſure from what has been cited above: 
I ſhall only refer to ſome noted texts“, to avoid 
prolixity; but obſerving alſo in paſſing, that 
though St. Paul delivered an immoral man over 
to Satan“ for his incontinence, yet he did not 
uſe ſo ſtrong an expreſſion as anathema, or ac- 
curſed, which he pronounced upon heretics v. 
St. Peter is exceeding tart againſt ſome falſe 
teachers of his days, who privily brought in 
dumnable herefies, even denying the Lord that bought 
them. They taught men to fit looſe from all 
decent rule and order, and under pretence of 
chriſtian liberty, to run riot in luxury and diſ- 
ſolute behaviour. They were heretics in mora- 
lity, as well as in faith, and of the worſt kind: 
and therefore what is ſaid of them, 15 not 
plicable to other falſe teachers in the ſame de- 
gree, but in proportion to the malignity of theit 
reſpective hereſy. © The Nicolaitans, I ſuppoſe, 
were the men whom St. Peter pointed to?. I 
hinted that they were heretics in faith, becauſe 
their doctrine, relating to God and Chriſt, was 
much the ſame with that of Cerinthus, as 
irenzus teſtifies of them“: and thus we may 
aſily underſtand why St. Peter ſays of them, 
that 
Ads xx. 29, 30. Rom. xvi. 175 18. Gal. i. 8, 9.— v. 10, 
12. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20.—iv. 1, 2, 3.—vi. 3, 4, 5. 2 Tim. 11. 16, 


17,18, 2 Tim. iii 1—9. Tit. i. 10—16, itt, A 
* 1 Cor. v. 85. 2 Gal. i. 8 


22 Pet. ii U. 1, 2, 
? Vid. Buddeys Beelen Apoſt 
3 Iren, L. Ii. C. xi, Conf. — Recke Apoſtal. p. 57. 
3. 406. 
1 4 
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that they denied the Lord that 'bought them. St. 
Jude rs: — himſelf with uncommon ' wartnth 
apainſt* the ſame falſe teachers, whom St. Peter 
had before cenſured, St. John, Who was all 
love and meekneſs, and charity, yet levercly 
laſhes the heretics of his times, either ſuch as 
denied Chriſt's humanity, or ſuch as impugned 
his divinity; which 1 thall ſhew in due time 
and place. The names which he beſtows upon 
them are as follows, antichrifts", liarg, deer, 
falſe - prophets”, deceivers*, He ſcrupled not to 
wandering upon the mountains, in queſt of 
a wicked robber, a captain of a gang in order 
to recover him to Chriſt, and he did recover 
him: but with the heretic Cerinthus, a cor- 
rupter of the truth, he would not ſtay under 
the fame roof*: by which it may appear, how 
much he deteſted hereſies above common im- 
moralities. His diſciple Ignatius, an apoſtolical 
man, was exactly of the ſame ſentiments. For, 
ſays he, (ſpeaking of them that commit adul- 
tery, and the like) © They that corrupt (debauch) 
% families, „hall not inherit the kingdom of God: 
< therefore, if they who do ſuch things accord- 
de ing to the fleſh, periſh; how much more he, 
„ who by his pernicious doctrine corrupts that 
& divine faith, for the which Jeſus Chriſt was 
$ crucified ? Such a man ſo defiled ſhall - go into 


* fire 
k Vid. Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtsl p. 596 + Be f 
1 John ii. 18, 22.— iv. 3. 2 John 7. 1 John ii. 22, 
u 1 John ii. 26. 278 beet * 2 John 9. 


' Y Euſeb. E. H. L. iii. C. 23. Clem. Alex. p. 959. $6. or. 
See above p. 127. 5 
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holy biſhop, ſoon after a martyr, abominated 
hereſies beyond even great immoralities, as being 
of more diffuſive and more laſting malignity, 
and not deſtroying men's bodies, but ſubverting 
their ſouls. His ſcholar Polycarp, another emi- 
nent biſhop of thoſe times, was a man of ex- 
emplary ſeverity againſt all kinds of ſinners, but 
agaiuſt none ſo much as againſt Marcion, a noted 
heretic, whom he calls the firſtborn of Satan“. 
{ ſhall mention- but one authority more, the 
very pious and holy St. Cyprian, of the third 
century. He argues the point at length, that 
a heretic 1s a much wickeder man than one that 
lapſed into idolatry under perſecution. He ftates 


« crime than that which the lapſers may ſeem 


« penance for their crime, and 1mplore the 
„% mercy of God by a long and plenary fatis- 
« faction. The one ſeeks to the church, and 
« humbly intreats her favour, the other reſiſts 
the 


2 O7 oixo085g0; Bacikdiar Nd & xAngoropnoucu* 53 od of xare 
TALKS TAUTH We40 TOOTH GTi ay, mow parks iay wif des iy 
x2%7 Jian Rꝰ pνν,νe, dg ns Inozs Xęicòe iravguly; & TowrEg 
svragòg yivouwor, tis 75 dg To dobirer xwenatl, dppciuy xat 
d x :ur7v. Ignat. ad Epheſ. C. xvi. 

oPolycarpus Marciont aliquando occurrenti fibi et dicenti, 
cognoſcis nos? reſpandit, cognoſco te primogenitum ſatanæ. 
Tantum apoſtoli et horum diſcipuli habuerunt timorem, ut nee 
verbo communicarent alicui eorum qui adulteraverant verita- 
tem, Iren. L. iii. C. 3. Conf. Euſeb. E. H. L. iv. C. 14. The 
- is obſerved of Juſtin, and Irenzus, by Ittigius Hiſtor, Eceleſ. 
. XC. 2. P- 91. | : 


9 fire unquenchable;z” and ſo alſo ſhall he that 
hearkens unto him*. See from hence how this 


the compariſon to this effect. This is a worſe 


* to have committed, who yet do a ſevere 
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„ the church, and proclaims open war againſt 
„ her. The one has the excuſe of neceſſity, 
et the, other is retained by his own wilfulneſ 
* only. He that lapſes only hurts himſelf ; but 
* he that endeavours to make a hereſy or ſchiſm, 
e draws many after him, Here is only. the 
4 loſs of one ſoul; but there a multitude are 
endangered. The lapſer is ſenſible that he 
c has done amiſs, and therefore mourns and 
* laments for it: but the other proudly ſwells in 
0 his crime, pleaſes himſelf in his miſconduct, 
« divides the children from their mother, draws 
% away the ſheep from the paſtor, and diſturbs 
the ſacraments of God: and whereas a lapſer 
« fins but once, the other fins daily*.” 

From the authorities I have given, it may 
abundantly appear that Chrift and his apoſtles, 

and their followers, have, in a very diſtinguiſh- 
ing manner, expreſſed their abhorrence of falſe 
prophets, falſe apoſiles, falſe teachers; that is to 
lay, of heretics, and their open favourers or 
abettors. It is true, there may be great difference 
between hereſy and hereſy; and what is ſaid of 
herefies in general, is not applicable in the ſame 
meaſure or degree to every herely in particular, 
but in. proportion only: in the mean while how- 
ever, it is evident, that herefy is not a thing of 
flight moment, but a crime of the firſt magni- 
tude, if underſtood to mean the eſpouſing of falſe 
doctrines, tending to corrupt either taith 'or 
morals in any confiderable . But 1 


ſuppoſe, 


» Cyprian, de Unitat. kecl. p. 115. 
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ſuppoſe, they who think lightly of it, mean only 
ſome ignorant or careleſs miſtake in judgment, 
which a man keeps to himſelf, and difturbs 
not the world with: which indeed does not 
amount to hereſy (as I have more than once ſaid). 
does not make a heretic. Hereſy hes not merely. 
in the inward thought, but in the overt acts, 
either teaching pernicious doctrines, or ſupporting 
or encouraging them that do. Hereſy ſo conſi- 
dered is evil doing*, and is condemned among the 
works of the fleſh®*. So then, inſtead of ſaying, 
that a wicked life is the worſt hereſy, which is 
ſcarce ſenſe*®, I ſhould chooſe rather to ſay, what 
is both ſenſe and truth, (generally ſpeaking) that 
a life of hereſy is a moſt wicked life: it is joining 
with Satan and his emiſſaries, in a formed oppoſi- 
tion to God and his church, is complicated impiety 
and immorality. 7 

III. But it will be pleaded further, that ſuck 
as teach falſe doctrines, may be very fincere; and. 
their ſincerity will be their protection before the 
awful tribunal, or however ought to ſcreen them 
from cenſure here. But it behoves us to con- 
ſider well of this fo ſovereign a preſervative, that 
we may not truft too far to it; becauſe if it ſhould 
fail at laſt, there is nothing then left to depend 
on. Sincerity, . I obſerve, is a very equivocal 
ambiguous term, uſed in more ſenſes than one: 
and therefore, before I enter deeper into the 
ſubject, I would diſtinguiſh it into two kinds. 
| 1. Sincerity 


2 John 11. b Gal. v. 20 © See Addenda, p. 498. 
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t. Sincerity as oppoſed to 7 and pre- 
tence. 2. Sincerity, as oppoſed to prejudice and 
partiality. There is no diſcourſing clearly upon 
the point, without attending carefully to this 
diſtinction. Next then let us examine how the 
ſent queſtion about the iniquity of teaching 
falſe doctrines, or the juſtice of cenſuring them, 
is at all affected by what is pleaded of the ſincerity 
of the teachers, taking knbenity either in this, or 
in that ſenſe. 
* 1. Conſider we, firſt, Ancoriry as oppoſed to 
hypocriſy and pretence. Suppoſe the teachers of 


falſe doctrine to be verily perſuaded in their 


minds and conſciences, that ſuch their doctrine 
is true, and their conduct right, and that they 
ought” to teach it: this is bringing the matter to 
the caſe of an erroneous conſcience, upon our 
preſent ſuppoſition, that their doctrine is falle, 


and ours true. Well then, what does an erro- 


neous conſcience amount to? will it juſtify men 
in evil practices? or is it ſufficient to bear them 
out againſt cenſure from others? No, by no 
means. Time was when many thought it their 
duty to kill Chriſt's diſciples; they believed it 
to be doing God ſervice“: and yet nobody can 
doubt but thoſe fincere men ſo far, were guilty 
of - murder, and no one can think it an hard 
cenſure upon them, to declare fo. St. Paul 
in particular, before his converſion, verily thought 
with himpelf, that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of JFeſus*: and yet how 
often 

John xvi. a. d Acts xxvi. . 
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often did he afterwards condemn himſelf as a 
ſinner, for doing this very thing? becauſe in- 
deed he had done wickedly, in perſecuting the 
truth, in perſecuting the church of God, when 
he might have been better informed, The like 
may be ſaid, when men fincerely deny and op- 
pole the important truths of the goſpel. and by 
their herefies give great diſturbance, and do in- 
finite miſchief to God's church. Their being 
verily perſuaded that truth is on their ſide, ot 
that they are doing right, if it may be ſome- 
what of excuſe as a mitigating circumſtance, 
yet is no juſtification of their conduct, before 
God, or man. They are impugners of divine 
truths, notwithſtanding, and ſubverters of ſouls; 
and therefore condemned by God, and liable to 
all ſuch cenſures from man, as ſcripture ordains 
in caſe of hereſy. So then, ſincerity, in the firſt 
ſenſe of the word, as oppoſed to guile, or hypo- 
criſy, is of no ayail in this matter. It changes 
not the nature of things, nor the rules of con- 
duct: we are as much obliged to admoniſh, to 
avoid, to reject a man that thus ſincerely cor- 
rupts the faith, and ſeduces common chriſtians, 
as the man that does it in guile, and againſt 
his own conſcience: becauſe indeed, though 
the iniquity may not be altogether ſo greats 
yet iniquity it is; and becauſe the miſchief, 
either way, is the ſame, and it is our bounden 
duty to guard againſt it, I muſt further add, 
that ſcripture mentions a caſe of God's ſend- 
ing upon men ſtrong deluſion, in the way of 

fo judicial 
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judicial infatuation, that they * ſhould believe 4 
ne, and that they all might be damned who be- 
Treve not the truth, but have pleaſure in unright- 
eonfſneſs. Now, by the rule of fincerity (in this 
firſt ſenſe) even ſuch abandoned creatures as the 
apoſtle there ſpeaks of, might plead not guilty, 
as teaching nothing but what they really believe, 
nothing which they condemn themſelves for, or 
conceive to be falſe. They teach and propa- 
gate lies, but they believe them to be true all 
the while. There is no uncharitableneſs in judg- 
4ng?, that all who propagate deiſm and infidelity 
in a chriftian country, (renouncing their bap- 
tiſm) are under judicial blindneſs, if they really 
believe the lies which they are fo induftrious 
to ſpread: and their pretended ſincerity, in 
that caſe, is no alleviation of their crime, but 
the worſt ſymptom of it. Therefore ſincerity 
in this ſenſe, as fignifying only believing what 
one teaches, can ſcarce amount to a tolerable 
plea, by itſelf, ſince it is what may be found 
in men of a ſeared conſcience, and a reprobate 
mind, 

2. Let us next conſider the ſecond ſenſe of 
fincerity, as oppoſed to prejudice and partiality, 
and ſee whether, and how far that alters the 
caſe, more than the other. But here a diffi- 
culty occurs at the firſt mention of it; how 
will it be proved? I do not ſay merely to other 
ph men, 
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men, but how will it be proved to a man's ſelf? 
if a man pleads his ſincerity in this caſe, he 
ought to know that he has it, or he does but 
trifle with himſelf and others. He is to prove 
that he has no prepofleflion, no bias, no lean- 
ing to a- ſide: he is to prove that he has uſed 
all due diligence in looking out for evidence; 
that neither haſte, nor ſloth, nor impatience has 
hindered: he 1s to prove, that he has uſed all 
proper care and exactneſs in comparing and ba- 
lancing the reaſons and arguments on both fides : 
in ſhort, he is to prove, that he has neither 
deſignedly, nor careleſsly left out any thing in 
the account, nor at length made a concluſion 
upon any other view, or motive, but that reaſon 


and truth ſo required: for, ſubmitting to reaſon, . | 


without any bias, that is ſincerity. When he 
has proved this, he has proved himſelf fincere, 
and then he is juſtified. But I humbly con- 
ceive, that the ſhorter and plainer way would 
be, to ſay, that he has examined the queſtion, 
weighed the reaſons, and thereupon finds, that 
his judgment is right and well grounded, and 
therefore he abides by it: for that is what the 
whole comes to; and fo the proof of our fincerity, 
in this ſecond ſenſe of the word, reſolves at length 
into the merits of the main cauſe. He that has 
reaſon on his fide, (I except the caſe of unavoid- 
able incapacity) he is the ſincere man ; for if any 
perſon jumps to concluſion without premiſes, or 
lays more weight upon them than his reaſon will 
ſupport; it is plain that there is ſomething beſides 
reaſon, 
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edit. zd. Rogers's Review, p. 109. 
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teaſon; which ſways him; and which determines 
him. Be it warmth of temper, be it wearinef 
and impatience, be it partial fondneſs for novelty, 
be it what it will; if it is not reaſon, it is pre: 
judice and partiality; (I except againſt unavoid- 
able incapacity) and the man is not ſincere in 
the ſtrict ſenſe; which yet is the only ſenſe that 
can be at all to the purpoſe. One might ſay then 
to ſuch a perſon who pleads his ſincerity, prove 
it, and we admit of it: ſincerity without reaſons 
to prove it, is a dead fincerity. And we may 
here apply what St. James fays in another caſe, 


with a very little change: ſhew me thy ſincerity 


without thy reaſons, and I will ſhew thee my 
fincerity by my reaſons. He that proves his point, 
beſt proves his ſincerity. There is no other 
way for it, unleſs a man will plead ignorance, 
or incapacity; and then why is he confident? 


the ſum therefore of all is, that the queſtion 


about fincerity reſolves at length into the main 
ueſtion in debate, and is to be decided by it. 

here might ſeem at firſt hearing, to be ſome- 
thing in the plea of fincerityz and indeed, taking 
it in the firſt ſenſe, it might be certainly known, 
to a man's ſelf, if it could be of any ſervice 
to him in the cauſe: but it 1s a point acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that a man's being thus 
fincerely a finner, does not make him a faint, 
As to ſincerity in the latter ſenſe, that would 
be of ſervice to us, if it could be proved“; 

| but 


2 See Rogers's diſcourſe of the inviſible church, . 
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but to prove it, is the ſame as to prove that 


truth and reaſon are on our fide, that we are 
clear in the matter, and go upon fure grounds. 
So then, the pleading fincerity, in the preſent 
caſe, is only fetching a compals, to come round 
about again to the place where we ſer out. For 
all turns at laſt upon this; who has the beſt rea- 
ſon to ſupport his perſuaſion ? if they who op- 
poſe the doctrine of the Trinity, teach falſe and 
pernicious doctrine, and it can be proved upon 
them, we are right in condemning them, and in 
refuſing communion with them. We have no 
occaſion, to enquire into their fincerity ; which, in 
whatever ſenſe we take it, is an inſignificant plea, 
and ſuch as ought to be thrown out on both ſides, 
ſerving only for amuſement, diverting them from 
the buſineſs in hand. 

It was upon theſe or the like conſiderations 
that I took occaſion to ſay formerly : * We have 
„ nothing to do to inquire after your ſincerity, 
of which God is judge: neither civil judica- 
„ tures, nor eccleſiaſtical courts, ever proceed 
upon that bottom. Our buſineſs is, not to 
conſider the ſincerity of the men, but the 
nature, quality, and tendency of the doctrine. 
There have been fincere Photinians, fincere 
Samoſatenians, ſincere Sabellians, fincere Papiſts, 
ſincere Jews and Mahometans. And indeed, 
what ſects are there that have not ſincere 
men among them!?“ To which 1 may 

now 
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now briefly add, that all ſeAs have many who 
are ſincere in the firſt ſenſe of the- word, and 
have ſome, probably, in the ſecond ſenſe alſo, 
but known to God only, who alone can judge 
how far their prejudices are inſuperable, or their 
ignorance unayoidable. I was willing to repeat 
here what I had aſſerted in another place, 
becauſe there 1s a gentleman to whom this plain 
doctrine has appeared not a little furprizing*. 
And thereupon' he has been pleaſed to aſk, Is 
the doctor willing to be reſponſible, at laſt, for 
the nature, quality, and tendency of all his 
notions? to which I anſwer, willing or not will- 
ing, every man 1s reſponſible, at laſt, for the 
doctrines he teaches. And if they are falſe and 
pernicious (unleſs the error were unavoidable) 


they fall under the ſame condemnation with 


thoſe idle words, of which account muſt given at 
the day of judgment. But that I alſo may aſk 
a queſtion in my turn, is that gentleman will- 
ing to be reſponſible at laſt, for his ſincerity, 
that is to ſay, for his impartiality in every view, 
free from all biafſes or prejudices? or 1s he 
ſure that he has no culpable neglects, no pre- 
cipitation of judgment to charge himſelf with? 


when he can be able to ſay, he knows he has 


not, I preſume I may as reaſonably (ay, I 
know what the nature, quality, and tendency 
of a doctrine is: and I conceive, this is a 

| much 


2 Reply to Mr, P. C's. Letter, p. 52. 
» Matt, xli. 36, 
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much ſurer and ſafer rule to proceed by, than 
what he propoſes, A well grounded aſſurance 
muſt be had, either of our own ſtri&t ſincerity 
and unprejudiced reaſon, or elſe of the truth 
and juſtice of what we eſpouſe. Now, I con- 
ceive, in the general, it is much eaſier to come 


at the latter, than at the former, nay and that 


the natural and regular proceſs is, to prove the 
former by the latter. 

The gentleman aſks farther, is it impoſſible 
for him to be miſtaken in any of his inquiries 
into truth? I know, it is very poſſible for frail 
and fallible men to be miſtaken in what they 
lay, though not in what they prove: and there- 
fore one would take care to advance nothing 


as of moment to be believed, but upon elear 


and ſure grounds, ſuch as the reaſon of man- 
kind ought to ſubmit to. But this I ſhall ſay 
more to, under another head. However, to 
return him a queſtion, as before: is it impoſ- 
ſible for him to be miſtaken (or rather, is it 
not very natural and eaſy for him to miſtake) 
in judging of his fincerity? I underſtand it in 
the ſenſe of impartiality, the only ſenſe perti- 
nent to the cauſe in hand, It 1s further aſked; 
* may not ſome things which he has, or however 
e ſhall hereafter advance, differ, in ſome fort from 
* the ideas in the divine mind?“ here the terms, 
ſome things, ſhall hereafter, and in ſome fort, 
are ſo obſcure and indefinite, that there is no 
returning a definitive anſwer, more than this; 
that what God has revealed concerning the 
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Trinity, is, no doubt, agreeable to the divine 
mind: and that is all we contend for, appealing 
to ſcripture for it. However, here again, I pre- 
ſume, we can be at leaſt as ſure that our doc- 
trine anſwers the ideas of the divine mind, as we 
can be that out ſincerity is ſuch as God ſees no 


flaws in, So the queſtion returns; which method 


may we beſt truſt to? which is the ſureſt and 
ſafeſt rule to judge by? by a man's knowing 
himſelf perfectly, or by his knowing the truth of 
things? 
The author proceeds to tell us, that ſincerity 
is a proper thing to be inquired after in ſuch 
— and that civil judicatures at leaſt do it, when 
any perſon is arraigned. But do they ever in- 
quire whether the perſon arraigned might believe 
it lawful to ſteal in caſe of neceſſity, or might 


judge it his duty to affront the government, or to 


talk treaſon againſt the crown? if the plea of 
ſincerity were to be admitted in ſuch cafes, it 
would never fail to be pleaded : we ſhould then 
have new employment for juries, to fit upon 
men's hearts; and the verdict, of courſe, would 


be brought in for the criminal, unleſs he were 


weak enough to confeſs malice prepenſe, and that 
he acted againſt conſcience. The law of the land, 
and the law of common ſenſe too, has taken a 
ſhorter, wiſer way, which is to preſume that when 
a man has done an ill thing, he either knew that 
it was evil, or elſe ought to have known it. Ig- 
norantia juris non excuſat delictum, is, I think, 
the fundamental maxim they go upon. Every 
5 man 
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man is obliged to know his duty; and 'it is at 
his own peril, if he miſtakes the law he is to be 
judged by*. - What room then is there for the 
plea of ſincerity? but the gentleman obſerves that 
the characters of ſuch as are impeached are 
often inquired into, and have great weight, Yes, 
in order to judge whether they are guilty of the 
fact, and how far it was deſigned and wilful. 
But, I believe, if it ſhould appear that the of- 
fender tranſgreſſed upon principle, and perſiſted 
in it, not ſenſible of any fault, but taking upon 
him to be wiſer than the laws, or the court, 
and to correct his judges, ſuch fincerity fo 
pleaded, would be ſo far from alleviating the 
crime, or mitigating the ſentence, that it 

| would 


4 Mr. Bayle, in few. words, well illuſtrates this article. 
„There is good reaſon for not excuſing an ignorance of right 
* at human tribunals: for though it may poſſibly happen that a 
man is honeſtly and innocently ignorant of what the laws of 
« the land ordain; yet as the judges cannot diſcern whether 
he ſpeaks ſincerely or no, they cannot take up with his ex- 
« cuſe, for fear of the diſorders which might happen upon it: 
« ſince a world of malefactors and diſturbers of the public peace 
might make uſe of the ſame juſtification. Therefore to pre- 
vent a general evil, they will make no exception to this 
general rule, ignorantia juris non excuſat. This may poſſibl 
„be unjuſt and very hard upon particular perſons; but it is 
«: neceſſary to ſacrifice ſomething to the good of ſociety. 
© This is undoubtedly the reaſon why human tribunals 
admit no excuſe upon an ignorance of right: but let us be- 
* ware imagining that God proceeds by the ſame reaſon: as 
* he is the ſearcher of hearts, he knows moſt aſſuredly, whe- 
ther ſuch and ſuch perſon be under an invincible ignorance 
of right; and if he be, abſolves him as freely as if the 17 
norance were only of fact.“ Bayle Supplem. to Philoſoph. 
Comment. p. 589, 590. Compare Rogers's Review, &c. p. 104. 
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would do juſt the reverſe : and the court would 
be obliged to judge according to the nature and 
quality and tendency of the fact committed, and 
not by the miſtaken” ſentiments of the perſon 
arraigned. I return therefore to what I before 
faid, that in the queſtion which concerns our be- 
haviour towards the impugners of the chriſtian 
faith, we have nothing to do to conſider the fin- 
cerity of the men, but the quality of their doc- 
trine. As to the reſt, God is judge: and he will 
make all reaſonable and merciful allowances for 
unavoidable failings. 

But is it not hard and ſevere cenſure (may ſome 
fay) to condemn thoſe ſincere men who mean 
as honeſtly as we can do, and to make their 

ilt the ground of renouncing communion with 
them*? I anſwer: this is not a fair repreſenta- 
tion. That they are as fincere as we are in one 
ſenſe, as believing what they teach, we admit, 
and it is nothing to the purpoſe : that they are 
ſincere, as it ſignifies impartial, is the point to 
be tried; and it depends upon the iſſue of 
the main cauſe. In the mean while, we make 
not their guilt the formal cauſe of condemning 
them, but their corrupt doctrine, which indeed 
generally carries guilt with it, but more or leſs 
according to the circumſtances and capacities 
of the perſons. Therefore we ſay not how 
deep their guilt is; of that God is judge. But 
this we fay, that we ſhould ourſelves be guilty 


In 


Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 14, 23, 39, 40, 42 
44, 47 · Wo 9995 
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in a very high degree, if we either taught ſuch 
doctrines, or did not fully and plainly condemn 
them, refuſing communion with ſuch as openly 
and reſolutely eſpouſe them. What we do in 
this caſe, is not ſo properly damning others, not 
paſſing any. peremptory judgment of their final 
eſtate (to their own maſter they ſtand or fall) 
but it is conſcientiouſly diſcharging a weighty 
truſt, cautiouſly providing, 25 for our own 
ſalvation, and next for the falvation alſo of as 
many as we have any concern with. If our 
adverſaries be honeſt and conſcientious, ſo much 
the better for them, and we heartily wiſh they 
may be found ſuch before the high tribunal. 
We approve of what Salvian very mildly and 
tenderly ſays, in reſpect to this very cale, fo 
far as concerns all that conſcientiouſly, and in 
the integrity of their hearts differ from us: 
They are heretics, but do not know that they 
* are ſo. They are heretics in our judg- 
% ment, not ſo in their own: for they eſteem 
* themſelves ſuch good catholics, that they 
even throw upon us the infamous charge 
of hereſy. Such therefore as they are to us, 
we are to them. We know aſſuredly that 
„they are injurious to the divine generation 
* of the Son, in making him inferior to the 
„Father: they, on the other hand, think us 
* injurious to the Father in believing them 
* both equal. Truth is on our fide; but they 
* preſume it is on theirs. We in reality ho- 
* nour God; but they think, their opinion 
M 4 does 
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* Joes him mòſt honour. They ate indeed un- 
©* dutiful to God, but this they eſteem a great 
« duty of religion. They are impious, but they 
„believe it true piety. They err therefore, but 
* they err with an honeſt mind: not out of hatred 
* to God, but with affection to him, believing that 
* they both love and honour the Lord. Though 
« they have not the right faith, yet they think 
* they have a perfect love of God. How they 
e ſhall be punithed, at the day of judgment, 
„for this their error of a falſe perſuaſion, no 
* one can know except the judge*';” Thus 
far we can go in our charity towards them: 
but our charitable diſpoſitions towards their per- 
ſons, ought never to bribe us to think favour- 
ably of their principles, or move us to deſert the 
proper defence of goſpel truths, or hinder us from 
declaring that the corrupting the faith of Chriſt, 
is in its own nature a wicked thing, is deteſtable 
actice, | 

It will not be improper here to make men- 
tion of a noted and uſeful diſtinction of fin, or 
wickedneſs, into material, and formal; one 
conceived to po along with the matter of the 
tranſgreſſion conſidered in the abſtract, the other 
conceived to make the perſon formally a tranl- 
greſſor, and a wicked man. I dare not ſay, that 
every one who openly maintains the worſt part 
of popery, or judaiſm, or mahometiſm, is for- 
mally a wicked man: I know not how far, in- 
e vincible 


f Salvian. de Gubernat, Dei, L. v. p. 87. ed. Brem. 
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vincible ignorance, or unavoidable incapacity, or 
unconquerable prejudices (owing, ſuppoſe, to edu- 
cation, or to a degree of enthuſiaſm, or parti- 
_ cular circumſtances) may be pleadable in his 
favour. But ſtill, after all the moſt candid al- 
lowances that can be made, I ſhould not ſcruple 
to cenſure his opinions as wicked, (materially 
conſidered) his doctrines impious, and his at- 
tempts to propagate them, vile and execrable. 
They are truly ſo in the nature of the thing, 
abſtracted from the circumſtances of the perſon: 
and to a man that has the full and free uſe of 
his faculties, and opportunities ſuitable, they are 
crimes of the firſt magnitude, and ought to be 
cenſured as ſuch. The gentlemen with whom 
I am now debating this point, will not ſcruple 
to declare as much, with reſpect to the doc- 
trine of perſecution, and they are very - ſevere 
againſt St. Paul? for practiſing upon it, though 
he was, in one ſenſe, perfectly ſincere, honeſt, 
and pious®* (ſo far as concerned his then pre- 
{ent ſentiments) in what he did. He went upon 
the doctrine of the Old Tettament, 1n relation 
to falſe prophets, and blaſphemers, was right in 
his general principle, but wrong in the appli- 
cation. He acted not out of envy, malice, 
or other ſecular motives, like the Jews who 
crucified Chriſt; a new caſe happened which 

— 


* Vindication of Mr. Nation's Sermon, p. 35, &c. Reply to 
P. C's. Letter, p. 40, &c. 

P. C's. Letter to the author of the Vindication, p. 38, &c. 
Rogers's viſible and inviſible church, p. 24, 23. 
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he had not conſidered, ſo well as he might: he 
was fo over officious to do his preſumed duty, 
that he ſtaid not to examine ſtrictly whether 
it was duty or no; ſo eager and impatient to 
' ſerve God, in his way, that he conſidered not, 
whether it was really ſerving him, or the con- 
trary. This appears to have been his caſe, and 
a pitiable caſe it was. 1 queſtion whether the 
corrupters of the chriſtian faith, many of them, 
could claim for themſelves ſo fair an apolopy. 
Yet St. Paul was to blame, becauſe the thing 
was evil in itſelf, and by the uſe of due care, 
he might have known it. The ſame I fay of 
fincere teachers of bad doctrines: the thing 1s 
evil in itſelf, and, generally ſpeaking, they may, 
by a right uſe of their faculties, know that it is 
ſo. But whether they may, or may not, it con- 
cerns us not to inquire: it is enough for us, that 
their doctrine is falſe and dangerous, tending to 
ſubvert the goſpel of Chriſt. 

IV. But it will be further objected, that we 
all along take for granted that our doctrines are 
true, and theirs falſe: and why are we ſo con- 
fident in this matter, unleſs we think ourſelves 
infalhble? The author of Sober and charitable 
diſquiſition, is pleaſed to intimate, that though 
we will not own ourſelves infallible, yet in fact 
we avow it', He endeavours to prove the 
charge thus, In the point in which you are cer- 
* tain, you are infallible, and wherein you pre- 


cc tend 
i Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 37. 
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« tend to be certain, you do equally pretend to 
« infallibility: for certainty is, cui non poteſt 
« ſubeſſe fallum. You muſt have evidence for 
« a point in which you pretend to be certain, 
not only to put the matter out of doubt, but 
« enough to affure you a miſtake is impoſſible, 
« am infallibly certain two and two are four 
« jt muſt be; and cannot be otherwiſe ; without 
6 ſuch evidence there is no certainty : and where 
« error is impoſſible, there is infallibility*. Nor 
can I fee that any thing ſhort of downright 
„ infallibility can juſtify the behaviour (of the 
« trinitarians) if that can. But to diſclaim in- 
« fallibility in words, and claim it in fact, is 
e too common a practice, though no very com- 
„ mendable one*. It is queſtionable whether 
either fide have ſuch evidence as will juſtify 
them in thinking a miſtake impoſſible ; with- 
out which there is no proper certainty; and 
e if there be not, there is room for mutual charity 
« and forbearance',” 

I do not think it kind or fair in this inſtance, 
to bring in the word infallibility, where it has 
plainly nothing to do, only to throw an invi- 
dious reflection upon ſome perſons who are far 
from deſerving it: that is not a ſober, or a cha- 
ritable, method of debate. The ſum of his ar- 
gument, when the colours are taken off, 1s no 
more than this; that if we have not demonſtra- 
tion, as clear as in mathematics, or metaphyſics, 

on 
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on our fide of the queſtion, we ought not to 
infiſt upon it ſo far as to make it a term of 
communion. Now, ſuppoſe we ſhould ſay we 
have, (though we ſay no ſuch thing) yet would 
that be what the world has been uſed to call, 
claiming infallibility, or pretending to be infal- 
lible? would it not be very wrong to ſay that 
a man pretends to be infallible, only becauſe he 
is very certain that the propoſitions in Eucl# 
are infallibly true? ſuch an unmanly playing with 
words is unbecoming in any cauſe, much more 
in this. The infallibility of ſcience, reſting upon 
the nature of things and the ſuppoſed truth of 
our rational faculties, is quite another thing from 
perſonal infallibility ſuppoſed to be an extraordi- 
nary gift from heaven, to a pope, or a council, 
or to a church at large. Things ſo diſtinct, 
ought not to have been confounded. Whatever 
certainty we. pretend to, we reſt it intirely upon 
the proofs we produce, for the world to judge 
of, and not upon any perſonal endowments. 
How foreign therefore, and beſide the mark, muſt 
it appear, to ſpeak of our pretending to be in- 
fallible? indeed, the papiſts have a hundred 
times told us, that we can have no proper cer- 
tainty without infallibility: and if that were true, 
there's an end of the reformation at once. The 
ground and baſis upon which the proteſtant name 
ſtands, and without which it would fink inſtantly, 
is, that there may be a proper certainty in mat- 
ters of faith, doctrine, and diſcipline, without 
infallibility. They that endeavour to ſap this 

true 
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true principle, undermine the foundation upon 
which we reſt, and betray the cleareſt and beſt 
cauſe in the world, to papiſts on one hand, and 
to ſceptics on the other. I take this matter to 
be of exceeding great moment, and therefore 
ſhall not ſcruple the pains of confidering it at 
large. I ſhall firſt repreſent the anſwers which 
have been given to the objection, (as urged by 
papiſtz) in the words of our judicious Chilling- 
worth: and I ſhall next conſider what anſwer 
may be proper to give to the fame objection, in 
the main, as dreſſed up anew by adverſaries from 
another quarter. 

1. Mr. Chillingworth writes thus: * Though 
« we pretend not to certain means of not err- 
« ing in interpreting all ſcripture, particularly 
« {ſuch places as are obſcure and ambiguous, yet 
this methinks ſhould be no impediment but 
e that we may have certain means of not erri 
* in and about the ſenſe of thoſe places wh 


« are fo plain and clear that they need no in- 


« terpreters : and in ſuch we ſay, our faith is 
contained. If you aſk me, how I can be ſure 
that I know the true meaning of theſe places? 
« I aſk you again, can you be ſure that you 
* underſtand what I, or any man elſe fays?— 
God be thanked that we have ſufficient means 
to be certain enough of the truth of our 
faith: but the privilege of not being in 
e poſſibility of erring, that we challenge not, 
* becauſe we have as little reaſon as you, to 


do ſo; and you have none at all, If you 
£6 aſk, 
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“ aſk, ſeeing we may poſſibly err, how can we 
* be aſſured, we do not? ] aſk you again, ſeeing 
“ your eye fight may deceive you, how. can you 
„be ſure you fee the ſun when you do ſee it“? 
© a pretty ſophiſm! that whoſoever poſſibly may 
« err, cannot be certain that he doth not err. 
A judge may poſſibly err in judgment, can he 
therefore never have aſſurance that he hath 
% judged right? a traveller may poſſibly miſtake 
* his way, muſt I therefore be doubtful whether 
J am in the right way from my hall to my 
* chamber? or can our London carrier have no 
& certainty, in the middle of the day, when 
* he is ſober and in his wits, that he is in the 
* way to London? theſe, you fee, are right 
* worthy conſequences, and yet they are like 
* to your own, as an epg to an egg, or milk 
to milk“. | | 
„ Methinks, ſo ſubtle a man as you are, 
& ſhould eaſily apprehend a wide difference be- 
„% tween authority to do a thing, and infalli- 
„ bility in doing it: and again, between a con- 
« ditional infallibility, and an abſolute. The 
* former, the doctor, together with the article 
&© of the church of England, attributeth to the 
* church, nay, to particular churches, and 1 
« ſubſcribe to his opinion: that is, an autho- 
„ rity of determining controverſies of faith, 
according to plain and evident ſcripture and 
* univerſal tradition, and infallibility while they 


* proceed according to this rule. As if there 
* ſhould 


= Chillingworth, p. 99, 100. n p. 104, 105» 
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ſhould ariſe an heretique that ſhould call in 
queſtion Chriſt's paſſion”. and reſurrection, the 
church had authority to decide this contro- 
verſy, and infallible. direction how to do it, 
and to excommunicate this man, if he ſhould 
perſiſt in his error“. 
«« The ground of your error here is, your not 
diſtinguiſhing between actual certainty, and 
abſolute infallibility. Geometricians are not 
infallible in their own ſcience; yet they are 
very certain of theſe things which they ſee de- 
monſtrated: and carpenters are not infallible, 
yet certain of the ſtreightneſs of thoſe things 
which agree with their rule and {quare. So 
though the church be not infallibly certain that 
in all her definitions, whereof ſome are about 
diſputable and ambiguous matters, ſhe ſhall 
proceed according to her rule; yet being cer- 
tain of the infallibility of ber rule, and that 
in this or that thing the doth manifeſtly pro- 
ceed according to it; ſhe may be certain of 
the truth of {ome particular decrees, and yet 
not certain that ſhe ſhall never decree but 
what is true®. 
* Though the church being not infallible, 
cannot believe her in eveiy thing ſhe fays, 
yet I can and muſt believe her in every thing 
the proves, either by ſcripture, reaſon, or uni- 
verſal tradition, be it fundamental, or be it 
not fundamental. —Though ſhe may err in 
ſome things, yet ſhe does not err in what 
ſhe proves, though it be not fundamental“. 
« Proteſtants 


. 105. 21 P. 13% 136 
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« a certainty is required of us under pain of 
« damnation, ſo that no man can hope to be 


may poſſibly err in ſome fundamental points, 


damental, becauſe they are neceſſary parts of 


Proteſtants believing ſcripture to be the word 
of God, may be certain enough of the truth 
and certainty of it. For what if they fiy 
the catholic church, much more themſelves, 


is it therefore conſequent, they can be certain 
of none ſuch? What if a wiſer man than J 
may miſtake the ſenſe of ſome obſcure place 
of Ariſtotle, may I not therefore, without 
any arrogance or inconſequence, conceive my- 
ſelf certain that I underſtand him in fome 
plain places which carry their ſenſe before 
them? We pretend not at all to any aſſu- 
rance that we cannot err, but only to a fut- 
ficient certainty that we do not err, but rightly 
underſtand thoſe things that are plain, whe- 
ther fundamental, or not fundamental. That 
God is, and is a rewarder of them that ſeek 
him: that, &c.—Theſe we conceive both true, 
becauſe the ſcripture ſays ſo, and truths fun- 


the goſpel, whereof our Saviour ſays, Qui non 
crediderit damnabitur. 

I do heartily acknowledge and believe the 
articles of our faith to be in themſelves 
truths as certain and infallible as the very 
common principles of geometry, or metaphy- 
fics: but that there is required of us a know- 
ledge of them and an adherence to them, as 
certain as that of ſenſe or ſcience; that ſuch 


In 
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in a ſtate of ſalvation, but he that finds in 
himſelf ſuch a degree of faith, ſuch a ſtrength 
of adherence; this ] have already demonſtrated 
to be a great error, and of dangerous. and 
pernicious conſequence *, 
Though I deny that it is required of us 
to be certain in the higheſt degree, infallibly 
certain, of the -truth of the things which 
we believe (for this were to know and not be- 
lieve, neither 1s 1t poſſible unleſs our evidence 
of it, be it natural or ſupernatural, were of 
the higheſt degree) yet I deny not, but we 
ought to be and may be infallibly certain that 
we are to believe the religion of Chriſt, For, 
1. This is moſt certain, that we are in all 
things to do according to wiſdom and rea- 
ſon, rather than againſt it. 2. This is as 
certain, that wiſdom and reaſon require, that 
we ſhould believe thoſe things which are by 
many degrees more credible and probable than 
the contrary. 3. This is as certain, that 
to every man who conſiders impartially what 
great things may be ſaid for the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, and what poor things they are which 
may be faid againſt it, either for any other re- 
ligion, or for none at all, it cannot but appear 
many degrees more credible, that the chriſtian 
religion is true, than the contrary. And from 
all theſe premiſes, this concluſion evidently 
follows, 
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« follows, that it is infallibly certain, that we are 
« firmly to believe the truth of the chriſtian re. 
<« ligion.— There is an abundance of arguments 
« exceedingly credible, inducing men to believe 
* the truth of chriſtianity: I ſay, ſo credible, 
that though they cannot make us evidently ſee 
«© what we believe, yet they evidently convince, 
ce that in true wiſdom and prudence, the articles 
of it deſerve credit, and ought to be accepted 
c as things revealed by God.“ 

I have laid theſe ſeveral paſſages together, 
drawn out of this excellent writer : by which 
it may appear what kind of certainty 1s pro- 
feſſed by proteſtants, and how much the pro- 
teſtant cauſe depends upon that ſingle article. 
The ſum is, that though we have not ſtrict ma- 
thematical demonſtration for matters of belief, ſo 
as to make faith and ſcience the ſame thing, yet 
we have ſuch a certainty as leaves no reaſonable 
room for doubt, fuch as is ſufficient to build 
ſaving faith upon, and as much authority alſo as 
is neceſſary to ſupport it. And thus we get clear 
of popiſh ſubtlety and ſophiſtry, ſhewing that 
there 1s a medium, namely, moral certainty, be- 
tween ſcepticiſm on one hand, and papal infalli- 
bility on the ** 

2. No 


d . 5. alias p. 254. Compare * $ 
Rational Account. p. f Chap. vi. 178, &c. 187, &c. _ 
—4 vii. 205, &c. Compare alſo Mr. Cumming, who 

very fully and ſolidly treated this argument. Diſſertat. on 
Scripture Conſequences, p. 61,76, Conſiderations, &c. p. 
ZIG, —321, 


CHAP. . 


2. No ſooner are we thus relieved on that 
hand, but preſently we are attacked from ano- 
ther quarter, and with the ſame artillery as before, 
only a little differently managed, as it is now 
to ſerve different purpoſes. For here again it 
is alledged, that without either infallibility, or 
demonſtration, we can have no proper certainty, 
nor any juſt authority to declare matters of faith, 
or to inſiſt upon them as terms of communion: 
and the concluſion here aimed at, or what muſt 
naturally follow, is, to ſit looſe to every thing. 
unconcerned for the faith of Chriſt, cold 
and indifferent towards the great truths of the 
goſpel. Deiſts here, and papiſts there combine 
together, to oppoſe the truth, and both ex- 
teemes meet in one. But let us examine how 
our new adverſaries manage. Their whole ſtrength 
lies in one ſingle dilemma, thus: “either you 
have certainty, or you have not: if you pre- 
tend to certainty, that is claiming infallibility; 
«* if you renounce certainty, you have no au- 
* thority to determine faith, or preſcribe terms 
of communion.” We anſwer, by diſtinguiſh» 
ing the kinds and degrees of certainty, and 
therefore do ſay, that though we claim not in- 
tallibility, yet we do claim certainty ſufficient to 
guard againſt ſcepticiſm or hereſy, and to maintain 
juſt authority, 

The author of the Sober and charitable dif- 
zuiſition, intimates, as before ſaid, that we diſ- 
claim infallibility in words, but in fact avow it. 
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The fame thing has been faid by a multitude 
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of other writers: I ſhall cite one only for a 
ſample, becauſe he has urged it as ingeniouſly 
and farcaſtically as a man could well do, in a 
dedication to the pope. * Your holineſs is 
* not — aware, how near the churches of 
us proteſtants have at length come to thoſe 
* privileges and perfections which you boaſt of 
* as peculiar to your own.—You cannot err in 
* any thing you determine, and we never do: 
* that is, in other words, you are infallible, and 
* we always in the right®,” It may hereupon 
be obſerved, how this witty gentleman takes 
upon him to ridicule a very neceſſary diſtinc- 
tion, between an aſſurance that we cannot err, 
and a ſufficient certainty that we do not err: a 
diſtinction, which the judicious Chillingworth 
laid all imaginable ſtreſs upon, perceiving that 
the whole proteſtant cauſe depended upon it. 
For if we cannot have ſufficient certainty that 
in ſeveral things, relating to faith and worſhip, 
we do not err, how do we juſtify our ſeparation 
from the church of Rome? if we are not cer- 
tain that therein we do not err, then neither 
are we certain that ſhe has erred, and that there 
was a juſt cauſe for leaving her: but all muſt 
' reſolve into humour, fancy, fickleneſs, and un- 
ſupported perſuaſion. It was this very principle 
of a ſufficient certainty, that we do not err in 
what we prove, which reſcued us from the ty- 
ranny of thoſe who pretend that they cannot 
err in whatever they | define. The difference 


: between 
© Steel's dedication to the Pope, p. 2. 
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between thoſe two is ſo great, and fo palpable, 
that one would think it muſt argue either very 
flow faculties, or a perverſe temper of mind, for 
any perſon to confound them, However, to give 
2 more diſtinct idea of the two caſes, I ſhall en- 
deavour to repreſent the difference to the eye in 
one view, in two oppoſite columns, correſponding 
to each other. . 


Popiſh infallibility. Proteſtant certainty. 

1. The church ſimply 1. The church morally 
infallible in what ſhe certain in what ſhe 
defines. proves, 

2. The church ſays fo, 2, Not becauſe the 
is the laſt reſort, and church fays-it, but 
deciſive, becauſe ſcripture and 

reaſon, by her mouth 
declare it. 

2, Submit to autho- 3. Submit to authority 
rity in all inſtances in ſuch inſtances only 


whatever: for autho- where you ſee no good 
rity here ſtands for reaſon to the contrary; 
proof. for then it is reaſon» 


able ſo to do. 
4. Abſolute implicit 4. Abſolute implicit 


faith in man. faith in God only. 
5. Examination ſuper- 5. Examination allowed 
fluous, and danger- and approved: prove 


ous: prove nothing, all things, hold faſt 
ſwallow every thing. that which is good. 
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Popiſt infallibility. Proteſtant certainty, 
6. The ſubje& obeys 6. The ſubject obeys 
the interpreter at all his own reaſon in ſub- 


adventures, and fub- mitting to what is 
mits as to an infalli- proved, and what the 
ble verity. reaſon of mankind 


| ought not to reject. 
7. Be a thing ever 7. Nothing ordered to 


ſo unreaſonable, or be received, but upon 
plainly falſe (tran- the foot of reafon 
ſubſtantiation far in- and ſcripture, , with 
| ance) it muſt be great tenderneſs to 
received as divine, private judgment : 
though a human de- only taking for grant- 
ciſion- ed, that our faculties 


are true, and may in 
things plainly proved, 
be depended upon. 


From this ſummary view, it may ſufficiently 
appear, that there is a very wide difference be- 
tween the pretended papal infallibility, and pro- 
teſtant certainty : and that as the one 1s contrived 
to introduce and perpetuate all imaginable errars, 
ſo the other is undoubtedly the ſureſt way to ex- 
clude all pernicious errors, at leaft, and to prelerve 
the-moſt weighty truths. | 

The ground of what I call proteſtant certainty, 
is moral evidence: which though it comes not 
up to infallibility, or to the evidence of demon- 
ftration, yet is certain enough for all the pur- 
poſes of faith, or of a competent authority to 
maintain true doctrine. Our church,” (as a 

. 
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judicious writer ſays) © no where makes infal- 
« lible certainty of aſſent a neceſſary condition of 


« faith, it being ſufficient to make faith certain, 


« jf our rule be infallible, and that applied with 
© moral evidence*.” 

Moral evidence, for the moſt part, governs 
the great affairs of the world, while rigid de- 
monſtration ſerves rather for the entertainment 
of contemplative men, than for the uſes of com- 
mon life. And ſince God has ſo ordered both 
our religious and ſecular affairs, as to lay us 
under a neceſſity of ſubmitting, in moſt caſes, 
to moral evidence, he has thereby bound it upon 
us as a duty; fo that if we have not ſtrict de- 
monſtration for what we believe, yet it 1s de- 
monſtration that our evidence is ſuch as muſt 
command our affent, under pain of incurring the 
divine diſpleaſure. As to the nature, and quality, 
and force of moral evidence, in general, I refer 
the reader, for ſatisfaction, to an excellent writer, 
who has diſtinctly and fully conſidered it'. I ſhall 
content myſelf with making only a few occaſional 
oblervations, 

It ſeems to me a prejudice done to religion, 
that the learned and philoſophical ſenſe of the 
words probable and certain, (fo different from 
the common vulgar ſenſe of both) has been fo 
often made uſe of by divines. When a com- 
mon chriſtian hears it ſaid, that it is only pro- 


bable, not abſolutely certain, that Chriſt lived or 
died; 


Puller's Moderation of the church of England, p. 142. 
* Ditton on the Reſurrection of Chriſt, Part II. p. 93. Kt. 
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died; or that the chriſtian religion 1s true, or 
the like; how muſt it aſtoniſh him, or afflict 
him? In the yulgar uſe of the words probable 
and certain, it is a ſhocking thought ; though 
in the ſcholaſtic ſenſe, all may be right, as there 
is no rigid or ſcientifical demonſtration of any 
matter of fact, or of any article of pure faith; 
and every thing ſhort of that the ſchools are 
pleaſed to call probable only, not certain. It 
we were to hear, any one, in ordinary converſa. 
tion, ſay, that it is probable, not certain, that 
there is ſuch a city as Rome, Paris, or Con- 
ſtantinople, would not the man be thought mad? 
or if he were to ſay further, that it is probable 
only, not certain, that there was once ſuch a 
prince as Alexander, or Julius Ceſar, or William 
the Conqueror, or Henry the Eighth, ſhould we 
take him to be right in his wits? And yet it 
is in ſuch a ſenſe only, that divines mean it, 
when they ſay, that the chriſtian religion is pro- 
bably, not certainly true; underſtanding at the 
ſame time, that it as certain as any antient fact 
can be, fully, perfectly, indiſputably certain, 
according to what the world generally means 
by certain. | ſhould think therefore, it were 
better to leave off the ſcholaſtic way (which 
muſt needs give offence, and which few un- 
deiſtand) and to adapt our phraſes to the com- 
mon acceptation, as alla to ſcripture language. 
Look the ſcripture through for the meaning 
of the word certain and certainty, and you 
will find that it ſtands for certainty of r 

whic 
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which is proper certainty, when properly proved : 
and it is but finking the idea, and confounding 
common hearers or readers, to diſcredit it with 
the low name of probable and probability; which, 
in common ſpeech, ſcarce riſe higher than doubt- 
fal. I choſe to mention this the rather, becauſe 
I find that infidels have taken advantage of thoſe 
expreſſions, to run down Chriſtianity as not cer- 
tain, but barely probable . And how that muſt 
ſound to a common Engliſh reader, let any man 
judge. | 
; | would obſerve farther, that the like miſchiefs 
may ſometimes follow from an improper uſe 
of the word believe. Were any one to ſay, he 
believes there is ſuch a country as France, or 
tuch a perſon as the Pope of Rome, he would 
preſently be aſked, why? can he doubt of u? 
that expreſſion of believing commonly carries 1n 
it an idea of doubtfulneſs, and is uſed to denote 
a difident aſſent. But when we would expreſs 
any fact of which we have no doubt, we fay 
we know it, or are certain of it, So here again 
there appears to be a difference between the lan- 
guage of the literati, and common ſpeech, while 
the fame ideas are not affixed to the ſame words, 
here and there, However, this latter caſe will 
not be apt to breed ſo much confuſion as the 
former, though it may create ſome: which might 
perhaps be prevented by the addition of an = 
verb, 


_ See Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Chap. xii. p, 
184. 
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verb, when we are ſpeaking of matters of faith, 
ſaying we aſſuredly believe, or undoubtedly be- 
lieve thus and thus. 
Now to return to the author of Sober and cha- 
ritable diſquifition®. He objects to us, that we 
have- not a proper certainty of what we believe, 
like as we have of what we know, as that two 
and two are four. It is granted we have not. 
Belief is not ſtrictly ſcience, nor faith viſion: 
what then? in his ſenſe of proper certainty, there 
is no certainty that the ſun ſhines when we ſee 
it, nor that fire warms when we feel! it, nor that 
there is any ſuch thing as the fun in the fir- 
mament, nor indeed any material world : for, 
I apprehend, philoſophers are agreed, that there 
is no ſtrict demonſtration of theſe things. Have 
theſe things therefore no proper certainty ? Yes, 
they have, and ſuch as ordinarily make ſtron- 
ger impreſſions than abſtract reaſonings, or 
ideal ſpeculations, - and are more out of the 
reach of all doubt to the bulk of mankind. 
So ſay I hkewiſe of matters of faith; they 
have a proper certainty, ſuch as things of that 
kind admit of, ſuch as is fitted to common 
capacities, fuch as the world 1s governed by, 
ſuch as paſſes for undoubted certainty in com- 
mon language and common eftimation, ſuch as 
God has ordained for uſe, and has obliged 
us to follow, and ſuch as both our prelent 
intereſts, 


r Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 37. 
See Clarke's Notes upon Rohault, Part 1. C. 2. 
i Sober and charitable diſquiſition, p. 38. 
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intereſts, and our eternal happineſs are made to 
depend upon. So much for the certainty of mat- 
ters of faith, conſidered 1n the general. 

As to the particular point now before us, the 
certainty of it ſtands thus: we are morally and 
indubitably certain of the truth of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. And though we prelume not 
to ſay, or to think, that we may not, or cannot 
miſconſtrue ſcripture, yet we have many ſtrong 
reaſons to perſuade us that in this inſtance we 
do not: and therefore it is infallibly certain, 
(as Mr. Chillingworth well argues with reſpect 
to chriſtianity in general) that we ought firmly 
to believe it; becauſe wiſdom and reaſon re- 
quire, that we ſhould believe thoſe things which 
are by many degrees more credibie and prabable 
than the contrary. Thus have we ſure and fafe 
grounds to go uponk. And as we are in ſtrict 
duty bound to receive it as a revealed truth, ſo 

becauſe 


& I may here obſerve ſomething of Mr. Bayle. In his Phi- 
loſophical Commentary, (Part 1. p. 337, &c.) After taking 
notice, that the romaniſts haye perpetually reproached the pro- 
teſtants as deſtitute of any well grounded certainty, and that the 
proteſtants had anſwered the objection a thouſand times over; 
he adds, that it never was fully anſwered, never can be, in the 
common way, only it may be irreſiſtibly retorted upon papiſts; 
and the concluſion he at length reſts in, is, that God requires 
no more than a fincere and diligent ſearch after truth. Mr. 
Bayle is fo far right; but he forgot to tell us, how we may ar- 
rive at a well grounded certainty of that fact, that we have made 
a ſincere and diligent ſearch, without prejudice or bias, without 
any culpable floth and negligence in inquiring, or precipitancy 
in judging. There is no mathematical, or metaphyſical certainty 
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becauſe it is a very important one, an article 
of the foundation, we are as ſtrictly bound to 
preſerve it, and earneſtly to contend for it: and 
becauſe one very proper means of preſerving it, 
as well as of keeping ourſelves pure, 15 to re- 
fuſe communion (according to the general di- 
rection of ſcripture in ſuch caſes) with thoſe 
that openly impugn it, therefore a neceſlity is 
laid upon us ſo to act, and woe is unto us, 
if we act otherwiſe. But we do not therefore 
ſay, as is unkindly inſinuated, that there is not 
room left for mutual charity: for we verily 
are perſuaded, yea, and affuredly know, that 
our ſo acting is charity both to the faithful 
and unfaithful, and towards all mankind; and 

that 


as to this fact, which by him is made the main thing. 
Moral certainty is the utmoſt that any one can here pretend to, 
and that not ſo great as we can have of matters of faith; nei- 
ther can our ſincerity be any way ſo certainly proved, as by 
the evidence we produce far the doctrines we maintain. 
Therefore Mr. Bayle commits a fallacy, or is guilty of great 
forgetfulneſs, in making a well grounded certainty of our ſin- 


cerity the laſt reſource, rather than the other; for generally 
— it is not ſo ſure or ſo firm a ground to reſt on, as the 
reaſons of things, or the merits of a cauſe. For, conſidering 
how obſcure the ſearch is into the inmoſt ſprings of action, or 
—— which are very involved and intricate, how care- 

ſs men are apt to be in the examination, and how liable alſo 
to be impoſed upon by ſelf flattery; I fay, theſe things conſi- 
dered, it is much fafer to rely upon the moral certainty appear- 
ing in things, than upon any pretended certainty we may con- 
cerve of our own ſincerity. I believe, the fallacy in this caſe 
has been chiefly owing to the equivocal meaning of the word 
fincerity : for becauſe in one ſenſe, as oppoſed to hypocriſy, a 
man may eaſily know he is ſincere when he is ſo; it has been 
too haſty concluded, that he may as eaſily know it in the other 
ſenſe of the word, as oppoſed to prejudice or partiality. 
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that the charging it as a breach of charity, 
is hard and uncharitable cenſure, is judging ac- 
cording to appearance only, not according to 
truth. s 

All depends upon this, that men take care, in 
every thing of moment, to go upon ſure grounds, 
to know what they do. That is the very thing 
which chiefly diſtinguiſhes reſolution from ob- 
ſtinacy, orthodoxy from hereſy, wifdom from 
raſhneſs, and righteouſneſs from iniquity. God 
has given us rational faculties to diſcern truth 
from error, and right from wrong : and we ought 
to be well aſſured, in whatſoever we teach, as 
of moment, that we have made that uſe of our 
faculties which we ought to have done, to diſ- 
cern between and evil. It is not our per- 
ſuaſion that can juſtify us, there are many fond 
perſuaſions; and we are not commanded merely to 
obey our perſuaſions (though we ought not to 
go againſt them) but to obey the truth. It is 
not merely our ſincerity tliat can ſupport us, for 
of that we know nothing, in any juſt and proper 
ſenſe, but by the right and reaſon of the caſe; 
and we are not commanded to hold faſt our ſincere 
errors, but to hold faſt that which is good. 

But what ? will ſome aſk, do we then pretend 
to know that our doctrine is true? is faith ad- 
vanced into knowledge? to this I anſwer, that 
we know, not ſcientifically, but with moral cer- 
tainty, which is knowing according to the ule 
of common ſpeech: and though we do not 
ſtrictly know what we merely believe, yet we 


know © 
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know that we have ſuch moral evidence for what 
we believe, as binds. us to the belief of it. In 
this ſenſe, we know what we do, and we have 
a well grounded affurance, that what we do is 
right, which is eur juſtification. And this is 
what we ought always to have (I ſpeak more 
particularly of guides and teachers) in points of 
importance, and where it is not allowed to ſuſ- 
pend. Cannot we know, for inſtance, that a 
deiſt is raſh in rejecting all revealed religion? 
Yes, we know. it as certainly, as that it would 
be raſh to deny, that there is any ſuch city as 
Rome, or Conſtantinople; or that there ever 
were ſuch men as Virgil, Horace, or Cicero. 
Cannot we know that a Jew is much in the 
wrong, to deny that the Meſſias is come? Yes 
we know it as aſſuredly, as that a man would 
be in the wrong to deny that the twelve Cæſars 
lived ſome centuries ago. Cannot we know that 
the popiſh doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, image 
worſhip, ſervice in an unknown tongue, and the 
like, are not primitive chriſtianny? Yea, we 
know it as evidently, as that modern Rome is 
not ancient Rome, or that London is not Can- 
terbury. Cannot one know that the ſocinian in- 
terpretation of John i. 1. or of Hebr. i. 10. or 
of the texts relating to Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, is 
not the mind of ſcripture? yea, one may know 
it as certainly, as that a counter is not the 
king's coin, or that a monſter is not a man. | 
give theſe inſtances to ſhew, that it is not merely 
perſuaſion or ſincerity, that we have to gs 

or 
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for our faith, but certainty and well grounded aſ- 
ſurance; ſuch as is judged ſufficient for wiſe and 
conſiderate men to go upon, and conduct them- 
ſelves by, in ſecular affairs of greateſt — 
We have no occaſion for infallibility, to ſupport 
us in ſuch a claim : common reaſon ſuffices, taking 
in the proper helps, and making the due uſe of 
them with humility and care, with ſobriety and 
godly fear“. Having gone through the moſt ma- 
terial object ions I had met with, I may now pro- 
ceed to the ſligliter and leſs conſiderable, but diſ- 
patching them in fewer words. 

V. It has been ſometimes invidiouſly ſuggeſted, 
that our zeal and conſtancy in contending ſo 
earneſtly for what we call faith, is bearing hard 


upon our chriſtian brethren of an oppoſite per- 
ſuaſion, 


* But here again it may be aſked, may not a Jew, a deiſt, 
a papiſt, a ſocinian, or an arian, with equal confidence ſay 
that he knows he is in the right? he may ſo, and probably 
will, Yet truth and falſhood have a real diſtinction in nature, 
and depend not on fond conceits, or ſtrength of perſuaſion. 
If any man preſumes to ſay, he knows, when he does not 
know, he deceives himſelf, and is guilty before God; unleſs 
ſome unavoidable incapacity, or unconquerable prejudice, which 
God only is judge of, makes him innocent. And in that caſe 
it is not becauſe he delivers his real perſuaſion (for it may be 
Im;2;0us as to the matter of it) nor becauſe it is well grounded, 
for he only thinks it is; but it is becauſe of his inſirmity, 
which himſelf neither ſees nor knows, that God acquits him. 
How much any of us may ſtand in need of ſuch merciful al- 
lowances, w2 cannot ſay: but in the mean while, all we have 
to look to, or to truſt to, is to-be as watchful and careful, that 
we 2 upon ſure grounds, as if no ſuch allowances might be 
made us. Such wary conduct is well enough underſtood and 
practiſed in temporal affairs, where any thing conſiderable is 
e pending: the like we are to obſerve in ſpiritual, 
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ſuaſion, in afflicting and oppreſſing them, and 
in ſhort; in perſecution and popery. It can 
ſcarcely be conceived, that any ſenſible men 
ſhould ſeriouſly advance ſuch odd fancies, or 
that they mean any thing more by them, than 
rhetorication and . flouriſh. Yet certain it is, 
that ſuch things have been offered with a ſerious 
air, and by men of no mean parts: I ſhall give 
fome examples. One writes thus: “ The hu- 
« mour of creed making, and creed impoſing, 
t is one of the moſt grievous inſtances of per- 
« ſecution, and the grand ſource of every other 
« kind of it. If it be only their good opinion 
«, of us, that our fellow chriſtians ſuſpend upon 
« our non aſſent to their confeſſions of faith, 
% they in a very inhuman and unchriſtian way, 
« perſecute us. It is in itſelf barbarous, ſays 
« Mr. Marvel, for theſe faith ſtretchers, wholo- 
« eyer they be, to put mens conſciences upon 
t the torture, to rack them to the length of 
ce their own notions'.” This declamatory talk 
has been gravely, ſolidly and ſatisfactorihy 
anſwered by a very good writer®: and yet 
the objector choſe rather to declaim again 
upon the ſame head, for ſeveral pages toge- 
ther“, than to quit his falſe reaſonings, or 
acknowledge his miſtakes. To ſay the beſt 
of it, it is a vety wanton way of talking in a 

Tabjec 


t Occaſional paper, Vol. ii. No. 1. p. 12, &t. 
= Preface to the Weſtminſter confeſſion, p. 96— 104. 
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ſubject of the laſt importance, and is making a 
zelt of the liberties of mankind here, and of 
thei happineſs hereafter. If thoſe gentlemen 
bare been ſo inhumanly and barbarouſly perſe- 
cuted, bow is it that they have not yet aſſumed 
the title of martyrs, or confeſſors? for, perſe- 
cution and martyrdom are a kind of correlates, 
which ſuppoſe and imply each other. And what 
is that inhuman torture, that barbarous perſe- 
cution which they have endured? have they had 
trial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, of bonds 
and impriſonments? have they wandered about 
in ſheep ſkins or goat ſkins, in dens, or caves 
of the earth, for the fake of truth and godlineſs? 

No, but» good chriſtians have ſuſpended their 
good opinion of them, that is the grievance, 
And for what? not for thinking as they pleaſe 
(for thoughts are free) but for overt acts of 
hereſy, or perhaps blaſphemy; for making pub- 
lic appeals to the people, in order to draw 
them off from liſtening to their better guides, 
to ſeduce them from the faith they have 
been baptized into, and to impoſe upon them 
ſuch doctrines as muſt endanger their ever- 
lating ſalvation. The kind and charitable en- 
deavours of good men, whole province it 1s 
to prevent ſuch fatal miſchiefs, in the mildeſt 
and gentleſt way, ſuch as Chriit himſelf has 
preſcribed. Theſe are the inhuman and un- 
chriſtian perſecutions, which thoſe gentlemen 
complain of. But to be a little more partt- 


cular, they muſt not take it amiſs to be told 
O in 
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in return to their odd complaint: 1. That they 
are guilty of a moſt intolerable abuſe of words 
and names, in ſpeaking of rack, torture and 
perſecution, where, even by their own account, 
there is not ſo much as a ſemblance of them: 
for it amounts after all, only to the ſuſpending 
our good opinion of - them. 2. In this way of 
giving new -and wrong names to things, they 
may, if they pleaſe, make the primitive churches 
alſo, and martyrs, yea, and Chriſt 'and his _ 
tles, perſecutors: for they * ended their g 
opinion of unbelievers. he primitive 8. 
cipline, by their — will be moſt of it 
perſecution; and ſo inſtead of ten heathen perſe- 
cutions (as they are commonly reckoned) they 
may increaſe the number of perſecutions to five 
hundred or more, and call them chriſtian per- 
ſecutions, or rather unchriſtian ones, for that, it 
ſeems, is the name for them. 4. It is wrong in 
theſe gentlemen, to furniſh the papiſts with freſh 
topics for real perſecution. For fince it will 
follow from this account, that perſecution 1s 
{cripture doctrine, it may be pleaded, that papal 
perſecutions differ in kind only, or degree, from 
the other, but in the main, are warranted by the 
New Teſtament itſelf, and by the univerſal prac- 
tice of the church in the beſt and pureſt ayes. 
5. This will likewiſe be furniſhing infidels with 
new arguments againſt chriſtianity, as it is a pet 
ſecuting religion : for it is certain, that the pre- 
tended perſecution here complained of, is ſuch as 
{cripture itſelf preſcribes, as J have before _—_ 
6. But 
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6. But to come yet cloſer up to thoſe complain- 
ants, let it be conſidered, whether they are not 
themſelves the real perſecutors, guilty of that very 
crime which they charge upon the churches of 
God. To revile men for doing their bounden 
duty, to load them with reproaches for righteouſ- 
nels fake, to libel and defame them for main- 
taining the faith of Chriſt in a chriſtian way; to 
ſeduce their flocks from them, and to demand at 
the ſame time to be careſſed and honoured as fel- 
low chriſtians: theſe are grievous impoſitions and 
oppreſſions, and may amount to a degree of per- 
ſecution, properly ſo called. They that refuſe 
to conform to order, who {ubmit not to found 
words and wholſome doctrine, who give unneceſ- 
ſary diſturbance, and aſſume more than belongs 
to them; they are the invaders of liberty, the 
oppreſſors and perſecutors of religious and right- 

eous men. | 
It will be ſaid perhaps, that creed makers and 
creed impoſers, as ſuch, aſſume more than belongs 
to them. But if that be a fault. it is a fault, 
common to all parties: for they who impugn the 
doctrines of the church, are themſelves as much 
creed makers, and creed impoſers, by their appeals 
to the people, and by their impoſing their own 
doctrines on the public, in a clamorous way, (and 
generally with ſatyr and invective upon all that 
diſlike them) as others are who impoſe their 
creeds in a more regular and authoritative manner. 
Much has been ſaid againſt creed making, by 
many who have as long creeds as others, only not 
O 2 | the 
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the ſame creeds, and who are as confident in 
dictating, and dogmatical in defining, and as 
eager to impoſe their own ſentiments, as it is 
poſſible for men to be. The queſtion, properly, 
is not, whether there ſhall be creeds or no; for 
all parties are for them, under one ſhape or other”, 
and always will be: but the real matter in con- 
troverſy is, who ſhall have the drawing of them, 
or who ſhall impoſe them. And when men de- 
claim againſt impoſing of creeds, the ſecret mean- 
ing of all ſeems to be, that they would not have 
ſuch a power or privilege lodged in any hands 
but their own. However, the fault lies not in 
impoſing creeds, (where there is a competent au- 
thority) but in impoſing falſe doctrine for true: 
and therefore the complaint is wide while it runs 
only in generals, againſt all creed making, and 
againſt impoſitions at large, eſpecially as practiſed 
in the proteſtant churches. We pretend not to 
impoſe articles of faith in an arbitrary manner, 
or to require any implicit belief in the church: 
we require no man to receive them for true, be- 
cauſe they are ours, but becauſe they carry their 

evidences along with them, and will bear examining, 
But it will be ſaid, that the proteſtant churches 
however, do determine beforehand, that every 
perſon upon examination, ought to find thole 
things true which they have formed into creeds 
or articles. They do fo, as to the main things, 
at leaſt, and where is the harm? It is no 
more than Preſuming that there are ſome ws 
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ſo certain, that the reaſon of mankind ought 
to ſubmit to them, and that thoſe things which 
they have defined, are of that number. To 
illuſtrate this matter farther, we may put a few 
caſes: let the propoſitions, ſuppoſe, of Euchd 
be given into any man's hand to examine, there 
will be no preſumption 1n telling him beforehand, 
that he will find them true: and if he afterwards 
lays the contrary, it will be no breach of charity 
or of good manners, to tell him, that either he 
has not duly examined them, or is not ſincere 
in his report, or labours under an incapacity. 
Thus far 'will readily be allowed with reſpe& to 
propoſitions of mathematical, or metaphyſical 
certainty: we may reaſonably determine before- 
hand, in ſuch inſtances, that they will be found 
true, upon a due examination, where capacity is 
not wanting. The like may be faid of an ac- 
count, which has been carefully caſt up, and 
proved by the never failing rules of art: if any 
man comes after, and pretends to find an error 
in it, one may be aſſured beforehand, that the 
error is his own, and that he has been guilty 
of ſome negle& in the caſting it up. Apply 
this reaſoning to caſes of moral certainty: ſome 
of them are ſo plain, that a man may have 
as well grounded an aſſurance there, as any 
where. Let the queſtion be about the truth 
of Chriſtianity in general; a point ſo clear 
and ſo certain, that there is no uncharit- 
ableneſs in judging that the perſon who brings 
in a verdict againſt it, has never fully and 

0 3 ſincerely 
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firicerely examined, or labours under ſome un- 
conquerable infirmity. The like may be af. 
firmed with reſpect to many particular doc- 
trines contained in our creeds or articles: there 
is ſuch a degree of moral evidence to atteſt them, 
that the reaſon of mankind ought to receive 
them. Now, the impoſing fuch doctrines in 
thoſe whoſe province it properly is, is not al- 
fuming, but is diſcharging a weighty truſt: and 
this is quite another thing from the popiſh way 
of impoſing what they pleaſe, forbidding men 
to examine, or ſo much as to doubt of what 
they define; becauſe their church, they ſay, is 
infallible. Our way ſuppoſes that men ought 
to examine, (if capable) in order to know that 
the doctrine propoſed is true“: and we judge, 
with reaſon, that if they examine with care, and 
decide with impartiality, they cannot think other- 
wiſe of it. The foundations we go upon are, that 
reaſon is reaſon with every man; that human fa— 
culties are true; and that there is ſuch a thing as 
moral certainty, and that it is ground ſufficient 
for the governors of the church to reſt their 
own faith upon, and to hold out their light 
to others committed to their charge, and tor 
whom they are ſo far reſponſible. Indeed, if the 
church governors ſhould happen to adminil- 
ter poiſon, inſtead of wholeſome food, there will 
then be reaſon for complaint: but let not the 
complaint run againſt creed making, or creed 
impoſing in the general, (which is foreign and 

| impertinent) 
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impertinent) but let the particulars be ſpecified, 
wherein they have rigorouſly impoſed ſomething 
falſe, or at leaſt doubtful; and if the charge can 
be mace good againft them, they then ought with 
the ſame zeal to throw ſuch article out, as they 
keep the reſt in, Upon the whole, there is nei- 
ther perſecution, nor popery, merely in impoſing 
creeds, &c. under pain of church cenſures, Vr 
excluſion {rom the miniſterial function: but there 
is gogd order and diſcipline in it, ſuch as Chriſt 
and his apoſtles have commanded, and the church 
wi the beſt and pureſt ages has obſerved, and ſuch 
is neceſſary to keep the unity of the faith in 
'the bond of peace. 

VI. There is another objection near akin to the 
former, namely, that for church governors to 
direct men what to believe, and to exclude them 
from the chriſtian church, for impugning ſuch be- 
lief, is aſſuming a kind of dominion over the 
faith and conſciences of other perſons. To which 
I anſwer; men may call thoſe powers which Chrift 
has left with his church, by what invidious names 
they pleaſe, but they cannot thereby alter the- 
nature of things. That Chriſt has appointed his 
miniſters as guardians of the faith, and has im- 
powered them to excommunicate the impugners 
of it, is a very plain caſe: and this is all that 
any proteſtant churches plead for, Whether it 
ſhould be called aſſuming dominion over the faith 
and conſciences of men, (ſince it is aſſuming no 
more than Chriſt has commanded) let the objec- 
tors conſider. The objection is worded in ambi- 
0 4 guaus 
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guous terms, which carry no certain or deter- 
minate ideas: the very phraſe of having dominion 
over ones faith, though a ſcripture phraſe, is of 
obſcure meaning*; and *tis-hard to know whether 
St. Paul, who has ufed the phraſe“, diſclaimed 
all ſuch dominion, or only declined the uſe of it 
in ſome circumſtances. If it means, preſcribing 
to others arbitrarily for ones own pleaſure or ad- 
vantage, not purſuant to Chriſt's directions (as 
ſome interpret) then St. Paul diſclaimed it 
ſolutely: but if it means only the exerciſe of the 
power of excommunication, ſuch as St. Paul 
did exerciſe over Hymenæus and Alexander (for 
ſo others interpret“) then St. Paul only declined 
the uſe of it in ſome particular circumſtances, 
Whatever the phraſe means, this is certain, that 
the proteſtant churches claim no more than 
a directive, or inſtructive power over men's 
faith or conſciences. Church cenſure and dil. 
cipline affect only the overt actss, the ſpeak- 
ing, 
_ © See Addenda, p. $05: 4 2 Cor. i. 24. 
e See Grotius and Hammond. f See Whitby and Wells, 
8 „The laws of the church regard only the external con- 
% duct. They do not require the inward belief of the mind in 
c articles of faith, or the ſecret grace of the heart in moral 
& duties. Theſe things the miniſters of Chriſt teach and exhort, 
& but do not command. But the ations which they preſcribe by 
« their laws, are ſuch external performances as are the viſible 
* figns, the natural and proper expreſſions of tach inward acts 
« and diſpoſitions of ſoul, as Chriſt has commanded. And theſe 
% laws they do not affirm to have any farther obligation on the 
« conſcience, than as the performance directed by them is a pro- 
0 ras ſign and expreſſion of ſuch an inward diſpoſition of the 
« heart as Chriſt requires, and conſequently is 1 and 
e ſubſarvient to his law. And when even the action is thus 


* qualified, they do not pretend that the conſcience is obliged by 
«« their law, but by Chriſt's,” Rogers of the viſible church, p. 101. 
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ing, writing, teaching perverſe things, not the. 
thinking or conceiving them: for, how can a 
man be cenſured for private thoughts, which 
no one knows but himſelf? But if any perſons 
preſume to teach falſe doctrine, and endeavour 
to draw diſciples after them, then indeed they 
are accountable to the church, as much as ano- 
ther kind of offenders are accountable to the ſtate. 
Chriſtianity is a ſocial religion®, and the members 
of it are bound to ſubmit, in their external be- 
haviour, to the rules of the ſociety, under pain 
of forfeiting the outward privileges of it. And 
with what modeſty, decency, or confiſtency, can 
any man claim a right of perverting his fellow 
chriſtians, as he pleaſes, and at the ſame time 
deny others a right of doing what in them lies 
to preſerve their people from falling into the 
ſnares laid for them? It 1s to very little purpoſe 
for ſeducers to plead, that their conſciences are 
oppreſſed by church cenſures, or their liberty 
reſtrained: for would not the conſciences of 
better men be more oppreſſed, and their liberty 
reſtrained, if they were -obliged tamely to fit by, 
and look on, while their flocks are torn from 
them, not permitted to make uſe of thoſe ſpi- 
ritual powers which God has put into their 
hands? either therefore let the adverfaries be con- 

tent to keep their thoughts to themſelves, and 
then nobody can have dominion over their 
laith at all; or if they refolve to uſurp upon 
others, 


n See Biſhop Potter on Church Government, C. i. 
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others, and to take all advantages for ſpread. 
ing falſe doctrines, let them not be offended, 
if -the guides of fouls, whoſe peculiar charge it 
is, uſe their beſt endeavours, in a proper man- 
ner, to apply ſuch preſervatives as ſcripture directs 
in thoſe caſes. This is not taking cognizance 
of the inner man, but of the outward behaviour 
only; and that ſo far as ſuch outward behaviour 
affects the proſperity or ſafety of the whole com- 
munity, and might be of dangerous conſequence 
to the peace of the church, the purity of the 
chriſtian faith, the honour of God and religion, 
and the everlaſting intereſts of mankind. Now, 
can the guarding, in a chriſtian manner, againſt 
ſuch fatal miſchiefs, be properly or juſtly tiled 
affecting dominion over others? or 15 it not rather 
making uſe of a power which God has given 
them, to hinder others from exerciſing a law- 
lels dominion over chriſtians, and over the 
church of God? Say, that the church is fal- 
hible, what then? are her adverſaries infallible? 
or are they leſs liable to abuſe their liberty, 
than the church is to miſemploy her authority ? 
Bur enough of this. 
VII. There is another objection of more 
weight than the former, namely, that the cen- 
{uring of heretics may often provoke them to 
return theulike cenſures; and thus a kind of 
reciprocation of cenſures may be carried on to 
the great diſturbance of the public peace, and 
the deſtruction of chriſtian charity. A late 
writer Expreſſes the thing in a very lively 
manner, 
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manner, but ſomewhat over ſtrained; thus: May 
« not arians, in their turn, think you guilty 
« of as great a fin, in oppoſing what they 
« call the truth? and may not chriſtians, on 
« all ſides, in ſo great and indeed neceſſary 
« difference of opinions, rant and bluſter againſt | 
« one another for the ſame Treaſon, and brin 

« their conſtant accuſations againſt thoſe who 
cannot think and ſay as they do, for deny- 
„ ing the faith; or againſt thoſe who have. the 
« ſame notions with themſelves, for betraying 

« it? But what then? would not chriftian 
e churches become cock pits, or fencing ſtages“?“ 
In reply to what is here urged, I will not ſo 
far diſguiſe my ſentiments, as not to 'allow that 
it is a conſideration of ſome moment: but yet 
there are other conſiderations of till greater 

moment, which muſt preponderate, and weigh 
down the ſcale. It is very- certain that ungodly . 
men, for a cloke, will make uſe of the fame 
pleas, and claim the fame privileges which right- 
eous men do: and an erronebus conſcience may 
honeſty (if invincibly ignorant) uſurp the ſamo 
rights which a well grounded faith has a clear 
title to. But ſtill there is a very wide differ- 
ence between true and falſe, between right and 
wrong: and it 1s no argument againſt the ule 
of proper methods in a righteous caule, that 
others may abuſe the fame methods in a cauſe 


of a very contrary vature and quality. But I 
ſhall 


i Reply to Mr. P. C's. Letter, p. 44. 
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ſhall debate this point more diſtinctly, both 
from ſcripture and reaſon, as it is a point of 

ſome moment. 
1. Let us conſider what light we can have 
from ſcripture. It is fact, that the power of 
excommunication began to be miſemployed, and 
to be turned againſt the church itſelf, even in 
the times of the apoſtles: for Diotrephes, loving 
to have the pre-eminence, caſt ſome perſons out 
of the church*®, very unwarrantably, and even in 
defiance to St. John himſelf. Yet that uſur- 
pation of power, or abuſe of power, did not 
move St. John to condemn the uſe of it in a 
proper way. So far from it, that he threatened 
to repay Diotrephes in his kind, to excommu- 
nicate, or ſe him, for his ſo raſhly cenſuring 
other perſons. Wherefore, if I come, I will re- 
member his deeds which he doth, prating againſt us 
with malicious words', We may obſerve likewiſe 
from St. John's 2d epiſtle®, and from the charges 
given to the churches of Pergamus and Thya- 
tira®, that the uſe of excommunication was to 
be retained in the church, and was recom- 
mended from heaven by our Lord himſelf, And 
if it be ſaid, that the Nicolaitans were an abo- - 
minable ſect, that alters not the caſe at all, fo 
far as the preſent objection is concerned: for, the 
more wicked any ſect was, the more likely to 
retaliate upon the church, and to make all pol- 
fible diſturbance, when provoked to it. Notwith- 
ſtanding 


* 3 John 10. 13 John 10. See Biſhop Potter on Church 
Government, p. 380, * 2 John 10, 11. Rev, ii. 14, 15, 20. 
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ſtanding all which, that accidental inconvenience, 
of a miſapplication of power, was not judged 
conſiderable enough to counterbalance the great 
advantages and important uſes of the ſame power 
rightly employed. And as we have the autho- 
rity of an apoſtle, who had the ſpirit of God 
to direct him in what he wrote, and in what he 
did; this alone may be ſufficient to determine 
the point in queſtion. For whatever we may 
be apt to imagine, (upon a ſuperficial, or limited 
view of circumſtances) it is certain, that infi- 
nite wiſdom cannot err, and therefore by that 
direction we ought to abide. St. Paul ſeems 
to have left us a general rule for all caſes of 
this nature, 1n chele words: Stand faſt in one 
ſpirit, with one mind, firiving together for the faith 
of the goſpel, and in nothing terrified by your ad- 
verſaries*, &c. 

2. As to the reaſon of the thing, it is a 
known rule, that when there is a neceſſity on 
one hand, it 1s 1n vain to plead inconveniencies 
on the other. God has ſent mankind a char. 
ter of ſalvation: it is neceſſary, above all things, 
that this charter be preſerved inviolable ; that 
it ſhould not be falſified, perverted, fruſtrated. 
There will always be ſome or other, ſet on by 
the grand enemy of mankind, who will be 
labouring to corrupt and adulterate it, either 
adding to it, or taking from it: and if ſuch 
practices are ſuffered to go on without rebuke, 
there is an end of chriſtianity, Here lies the 
neceſſity of watching againſt all ſuch attempts, 


and 
© Philip, i. 27, 28. 
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and ſtrenuouſly reſiſting them; which cannot be 
done effectually without condemning the authors, 
.and in the laſt reſult ſeparating from them, 
Hence may arife mutual contentions and bick- 
erings : let them bear the blame who give the 
offence, and are aggreflors in the conteſts, 
Truths of everlaſting moment muſt be ſupport- 
ed, whether with peace, or without. The apol- 
tles were cenſured as men that wned the world 
upſide down”, The fault was in the world, and 
not in them, Their errand was important enough 
for the riſking ſuch a conſequence. Our blefled 
Lord himſelf predicted what the accidental effect 
would be of the preaching of the goſpel; that 
it would et a man at variance againſt his father, 
and the daughter againſt the mother", and ſo on; 
which perhaps, in ridicule, might be called 
making cock pits, or fencing ſtages: but the goſ- 
pel was worth it, and carried more than enough 
in it, to make mankind amends. As Jong as 
religion is held in any value or eſteem, and 
meets with oppoſers, it muſt. occafion warm 
diſputes: who would wiſh that it ſhould not? 
What remedy is there for it, while men are 
men, which is not infinitely worſe than the 
diſeaſe? a total contempt of rehgion might 
end all diſputes about it, nothing elſe will: and 
even then our contentions would not be fewer, 
but more; only they would be about matters of 
another kind, about every thing that we ſhould 
value or eſteem. Upon the whole, it is better, 

] ſuppole, 


? Acts xvii. 6. 4 Matthew x. 35. 
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I ſuppoſe, that we ſhould have ſome religion, 
though we often contend about it, than to have 
none at all, and to quarrel ten times oftner 
about trifles. It has been complained of, and 
has been thought to be a ſhrewd remark, that 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 1s made up of little elfe 
but religious conteſts and animoſities of church- 
men. But, pray, what 1s the. hiſtory of man- 
kind, but a hiſtory of wars and contentions about 
ſomething or other, which they had a tender 
concern for? and it would be ſtrange indeed, 
if a hiſtory of religion, the greateſt concern of 
all, ſhould not contain many conteſts. Who 

could believe that men had any religion, if 
during the ſtate of the church militant, and 

while there 1s like to be great oppoſition, there 

ſhould be no warmth or vivacity ſhewn in de- 

fence of it? But this I have hinted more than 

once already. Now to return to our point. 

Though the cenſuring of men that corrupt the 
faith, may provoke, may increaſe ill blood, &c. 

yet it muſt be done: and to decline it, when 
neceſſary, is a culpable moderation, a blameable 
timidity. But it is farther to be conſidered, 
that though rejecting ſome perſons from the 
communion of the church, may inflame the quar- 

rel between the church and its adverſaries, yet 
it tends to preſerve and promote the peace of 
its members within. Therefore St. Paul pre- 
ſcribes this very remedy, for the ſecuring the 
peace of the church: mark them which cauſe 
arviſious and offences, contrary to the dofrine 
| which 
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which ye have learned, and avoid them". So. that 
though in ſome ſenſe or reſpect, ſtrict order and 
diſcipline may accidentally heighten differences, 
yet its true and natural tendency is peace; which 
it ſerves and promotes in one view, much more 
than it obſtructs or diſſerves it in another, 
The objection therefore is grounded upon a 
falſe preſumption, that peace ſuffers upon the 
whole, by ſuch conduct; which we deny: for, 
upon a juſt ballancing of the account, peace 
is very much befriended by it*, and true and 
proper chriſtian peace could not long ſubſiſt 
without it. 

However, I allow there is ſo much weight in 
the objection, which I have been anſwering, that 
the conſideration of it ought to make us exceed- 
ing cautious and deliberate, as to the ſteps we 
take, and the heights we proceed to, in all caſes 
of that nature: not to multiply neceſſaries with- 
out, or beyond reaſon; not to divide upon indit- 
ferent rites, cuſtoms, ceremonies, as Pope Victor 
is known to have done; nor upon dubious points 
of diſcipline, as Pope Stephen did: who had 1n- 
deed right on his ſide, as to the matter in diſpute, 
but puſhed it too rigorouſly ; and St. Cyprian, 
though miſtaken, was yet the wiſer, humbler, and 
better man. Where the main caule 1s both clear 
and weighty, yet even there many prudential cau- 
tions ſhould be taken; not to ſuſpe& any perſons 
without ſufficient evidence; not to be prying 
an 


r Rom. xvi. 17, 
See Rogers's Review, p. 290, 291. 
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and inquiſitive into their retired ſentiments (mi- 
niſters only excepted, or candidates for the 
| miniſtry, whoſe faith ſhould be ſtrictly inquired 
into*, before they be allowed) not to proceed 
to rigours with any man, till all gentle mea- 
ſures have been firſt tried; nor to break com- 
munion with any who do not openly eſpouſe, 
and pertinaciouſly abet falſe and pernicious doc- 
trines. Theſe, I apprehend, are the prudential 
cautions proper in ſuch caſes: and there may 
be more of like kind, which every man's com- 
mon reaſon and diſcretion may ſupply. If truth 
and peace can be maintained together, that is 
the moſt defirable conjunction which a good 
man can wiſh for: but if human affairs will 
not always admit of both, then the rule is, out 
of two evils to choole the leaſt, or of two ad- 
vantages to prefer the greateſt. Where divine 
truths, and human cuſtoms or dicates claſh, we 
muſt obey God, rather than man: in other caſes, 
civility and tenderneſs towards all men, 1s true 
obedience towards God. It requires good judg- 
ment to diſcern, under various circumſtances, 
the true and preciſe boundaries between ſinful 
men pleaſing, and chriſtian charity: but this 
is certain, we are as much (yea, and more) 
obliged to maintain the fundamentals of faith, 
as to keep up peace. And it would be but an 
ill way, to preſerve peace (if it might be called 
peace“) by forfeiting our chriſtianity; or to 

enlarge 
* 1 Tim. iii. 9, 10. v. 22. 


> Vid, Hilar, contr. Auxent. p. 1263, edit. Bened. 
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enlarge chriſtian communion, by receiving thoſe 
who, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, are not chriſ- 
tianss. Unity is not to be purchaſed at ſo 
„ dear a rate. It were a thing much to be 
* defired, that there were no diviſions; yet dif- 
e ference of opinions touching things contro- 
„ yerted, is rather to be choſen than unanimous 
“ concord in damned errors. As it is better for 
* men to go to heaven by divers ways, or rather 
« by divers paths of the ſame way, than in the 
fame path to go on peaceably to hell. Amica 
* pax, magis amica veritas “.“ 

VIII. It has been ſometimes pleaded, in bar 
to the principles which we haye before aſſerted, 
That no one ought to be excluded from chrif. 
te tian communion, whatever his faith be, pro- 
„ vided he acknowledges ſacred writ for his 
e rule, and is ready to admit any creeds or con- 
« feſſions drawn up entirely in ſcripture terms.“ 
To which I anſwer, that a man who never de- 
clares his faith otherwiſe than in ſcripture words, 
is very ſafe from cenſure, and can never be ex- 
cluded from chriſtian communion for hereſy. 
It is the maintaining doctrines contrary to ſcrip- 
ture, in points fundamental, which makes a 
heretic; and therefore if a man never interprets 
at all, but barely repeats the words, he 1s per- 
teftly ſecure ſo far; and no one can condemn 
him. If this then be all that the plea aims at, 

It 


e Vid. Suicer, in voce Xgi5iavs. p, 1540, 1541. Bingham 
Antiq. B. 1. C. iii. ſ. 4 3 


+ Chillingworth, p. 218. alias 253. 
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it is foreign and impertinent to the cauſe in 

hand. | 
But if the meaning of the plea be this, that 
though a man teaches any wild doctrines what- 
ever, yet if he does but father thoſe doctrines 
upon ſacred writ, by any feigned and forced con- 
ſtruction, (acknowledging icripture all the while 
as his rule of faith) he ought to be received as 
a fellow chriſtian; I fay, if this be the plea, 
it is ſo manifeſtly abſurd and ridiculous, at the 
firſt hearing, that it can ſcarce deſerve a ſerious 
anſwer. For does the faith of Chriſt he in words 
only, or in things*? or 1s the repeating of the 
bare letter of ſcripture, after a man has ſpirited 
away the ſenſe, delivering divine truths, or con- 
tradicting and defeating them? to make the caſe 
plainer, I ſhall illuſtrate it by a reſembling in- 
ſtance. Franciſcus a Sancta Clara, a known pa- 
piſt, (who publiſhed his book A. p. 1634,) con- 
trived to make our 39 articles ſpeak his own 
ſentiments, reconciling them with great dexte- 
rity, and moſt amazing ſubtilty, to the council 
of Trent. Now, put the queſtion, whether upon 
his thus profeſſing his faith in proteſtant terms, 
popiſhly interpreted, he could juſtly claim every 
privilege 


* Nulla vox divina ita diſſoluta eſt et diffuſa, ut verba tan- 
tum defendantur, et ratio verborum non conſtituatur. Tertullian 
de Præſeript. C. ix. 

Nec fibi blandiantur [Hzretici] fi de ſcripturarum capitulis 
videntur ſibi affirmare quod dicunt: quum et diabolus de ſerip- 
turis aliqua fit loquutus: et ſcripturz non in legendo conſiſtant, 
ſed in intelligendo. Hieronym. dial. adv. Lucifer. p. 386. 
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privilege of a church of England man, and whe- 
ther we were bound to receive him as a fellow 
proteſtant? A very little ſhare of common ſenſe, 
1 preſume, will be {ſufficient to determine the 
queſtion in the negative, The like I fay of 
any perſon who interprets our chriſtian charter 
to an antichriſtian ſenſe: he has no more right to 
be admitted as a fellow chriſtian, than the other 
had to be admitted a fellow proteſtant, For 
though both admit the ſame words or forms which 
we do, yet ſo long as they teach things directly 
contrary to thoſe very words or forms rightly 
underſtood, they are chargeable with falle doc- 
trine, in our account; and their teaching ſuch 
doctrine in a manner ſo inſidious and fraudu- 
lent, is ſo far from alleviating their guilt, that 
it greatly inhances it. It may be ſaid perhaps, 
in the way of reply, that Franciſcus a Sancta 
Clara knew that be perverted the true mean- 
ing and intent of our articles, while thoſe 
that pervert the ſenſe of ſcripture, may be- 
lieve that they juſtly interpret it. If that be 
the caſe, it is true that it will make a differ- 
ence: but I have no occaſion to conſider 
that difference here, being foreign to the pre- 
ſent point, For ſuppoſing the perverters ot 
ſcripture to do it ever ſo wickedly and frau- 
dulently, yet they may make uſe of the ſame 
plea, that they are ready to profeſs their faith 
in ſcripture words, and therefore ought not to 
be excluded from chriſtian communion. A 


valentinian, a montaniſt, a muggletonian, or any 
+ © other 
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other wild ſectary, by this rule, might equally 
claim chriſtian communion, provided he does 
not reject ſcripture itſelf, and turn infidel. Now, 
a plea which thus manifeſtly overſhoots the 
mark, ought to be rejected as an abſurd plea, 
like as an argument which proves too much, 
ought to be thrown aſide as worth nothing. 
Thoſe who undeſignedly pervert ſcripture, ſhould 
have ſomething better to plead than their re- 
taining the words of ſcripture : otherwiſe their 
plea reaches no farther than theirs does who 
induſtriouſly do the ſame thing; for they alſo 
retain the ſame words. Upon the whole there- 
fore, a man's retaining the bare letter of ſcrip- 
ture, while he corrupts the ſenſe is no ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for receiving him to chriſtian com- 
munion. For he 1s not only chargeable with 
denying the faith, as much as if he had rejected 
the text itſelf', but with perverting the words, 
and defeating the ſenſe, while he profeſſes an 
outward veneration for both. I cannot better 
expreſs this whole matter than a late excellent 
divine of our church has done, in the words 
here following: „It is not barely repeating fo 
* many words, but the aſſenting to the pro- 
* poſition expreſſed by thoſe words, which Chriſt 
requires. —The propoſition affirmed or denied 
“in Chriſt's words, is the doctrine of Chriſt. 
He therefore who will not believe the pro- 


* poſition affirmed in Chriſt's words ought to 
cc he 


' Tantum veritati obſtrepit adulter ſenſus, quantum et cor- 
ruptor ſtilus. Tertull, de Præſcript. C. xvii, 
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© be looked upon by the church, as an hea. 
«© then and a publican. — Let us take for 
&* inſtance, theſe propoſitions, Feſus is the Chriſt; 
& [He was crucified; roſe again from the dead: 
* every word and ſentence of ſcripture, in which 
& theſe articles are delivered, the moſt heretical 
“ among the Quakers will profeſs their aſſent 
* to, but then they mean only this, that Chriſt 
is an internal principle of light within them, 
* that his crucifixion and reſurrection are no- 
„ thing elſe but the mortification and regenera- 
„ tion of every believer.— Now are theſe the 
* doctrines of Chriſt, or are they not? If they 
* are not, if they are contrary to the doctrines of 
„ Chriſt, then the perſons underſtanding theſe 
& ſcriptures in ſuch a ſenſe, may juſtly be looked 
e upon as heathens and publicans, and, not- 
* withſtanding their readineſs to profeſs the 
* words of ſcripture, unfit to be admitted, or 
& continued in the church*.” Thus far Dr. 
Rogers, whoſe words I take to be a juſt and full 
anſwer to the objection I have been examining. 
The reader will obſerve, that 1 have not been 
conſidering how far ſcripture words may, or | 
may not be proper in creeds, teſts, confeſſions, 
and the like, and in what caſes it may be pru- 
dent or neceflary to expreſs the ſcripture ſenſe 
in phraſes ſuited to times, places, and circum- 
ſtances: queſtions of that kind fall not within 
my preſent argument, but have been largely and 

thoroughly 


8 Rogers's Review, p. 399, 400. 
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thoroughly treated of by others". All I am con- 
cerned to ſhew is, that if any perſons are found 
to pervert the ſenſe of ſcripture in any notori- 
ous manner, ſo as thereby to undermine the 
eſſentials of faith, their pretending a high regard 
for the authority of ſacred writ, or for the 
letter of it, is not reaſon ſufficient for receiving 
them as fellow chriſtians. 

IX. There is one objection more, which might 
have been brought in as an appendage to ob- 
jection the ſecond, had I ſooner thought of it, 
but may conveniently enough have a diſtinct 
conſideration here; namely, that the charging 
hereſy as a crime of the firſt magnitude, ſeems 
to give too much countenance to the ſanguinary 
proceedings of papiſts againſt ir. The objec- 
tion runs thus: If theſe charges againſt them 
* are juſt, and their fellow creatures have any 
authority to chaſtiſe them for ſuch enormi- 
„ties, I cannot ſee why the Romiſh church 
„ ſhould be blamed for roaſting ſuch accurſed 
„ yillains (as the arians) among other heretics. 
„lf we think a traytor againſt an earthly po- 
„ tentate worthy of death, how much more 
„one who vilifies the Lord of heaven and 
earth? Is a murtherer of an earthly father ob- 
* noxious to death, and ſhall ſuch a viper as 
this elcape'? If civil power have authority to 

„ puniſh 

d Preface to the Weſtminſter confeſſion, p 105.— 142. 

Stebbing's rational Enquiry, p. 19.— 56. 

Rogers's Review, p. 395.—411. | 

i Vindication of Mr. Nation's Sermon, p. 12. Compare Mr. 

P. C's Letter in anſwer, p. 23, 24. 
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himſelf are often very ſharp and poignant in 
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& puniſh heretics, ſuch a” villain deſerves far 
& ſeverer penalties to be inflicted on him, than 
© multitudes of others whoſe injuries to their 
* neighbours expoſe them, by our ſtatute laws, 
% to the gallows*.” The ſum of this argu- 
ment, ſo far as it may be called an argument, 
amounts to thus much; that it is wrong to 
charge hereſy in general, or arianiſm in parti- 
cular, with wickedneſs and impiety to any high 
degree, fince it is neither felony nor treaſon: or 
if it be as bad, or worſe than either, then the 
papiſts are juſtified in all their ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings; which among proteſtants, is confefledly 
abſurd. To which I anſwer, that the ohjec- 
tion proceeds upon ſeveral falſe ſuppoſitions: as 
1. That thoſe who plead only for ſpiritual re- 
proofs or cenſures, are pleading at the ſame time 
for civil penalties. 2. That the magnitude of 
crimes is to be meaſured by what paſſes in civil 
courts. 3. That civil courts look ſtrictly to the 
demerits of the criminal, and not rather to the 
neceſſities of ſtate. In oppoſition to theſe and the 
like miſtakes, I obſerve: 

1. That ſcripture itſelf warrants and com- 
mands ſpiritual reproofs and cenſures; which is 
a point very foreign to that of civil penalties. 
St. Jude, St, Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and Chriſt 


their reproofs, and cenſures, where they had no 
thought of expoſing the offenders to civil pe- 
nalties, or of juſtifying any ſanguinary proceed- 


Ings. 
* Reply to Mr. P. C's, Letter, p. 21. 
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ings. St. Jude ſcruples not to call the heretics 
of his time ungodly men, deniers of the ouly Lord 
God, and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, filthy dreamers, 
deſpiſers of dominion, tollowers of Cain, Balaam, 
and Core, raging waves of the ſea, foaming out their 
own ſhame, wandering ſtars to whom is reſerved the 
blackneſs of darkneſs for ever: and yet amidſt all 
this ſevere but juſt reproof, I preſume, he never 
would have adviſed the correcting them by fire 
and faggot. St. Peter treats the fame men with 
the like ſharpneſs of ſtile, in his ſecond epiſtle: 
but it would be injurious to conclude from thence, 
that he was for ſanguinary meaſures. St. John, 
in his epiſtles, gives very hard names to heretics, 
calling them aulichriſts, &c. yet this does not 
prove, that he was for ufing any violent methods 
with them. St. Paul deſcribes the heretics of 
his time in very black characters, ſuch as they 
deſerved, yea, and pronounced them accurſed; 
and yet it does not appear that he would have 
approved the roaſting of them, had they been 
much greater villians than they were. Shaming 
them, Aumbliug them, and bringing them to re- 
pentance, that their ſouls might be ſaved in the day 
of the Lord Jeſus, was the utmoſt hurt he 1n- 
tended them, Our blefſed Lord himſelf re- 
buked many with great ſharpneſs, calling them 
hypocrites, blind guides, children of hell, fools, wwhited 
ſepulchres, ſerpents, vipers, and the like: and 
yet it does not appear, that he would have ap- 
proved any violent ſanguinary proceedings _ 

thole 


See Matt, xxiii. 
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thoſe very perſons. Therefore it is wrong to 
furniſh the Romaniſts with arguments for their 
cruelties; as if civil penalties were juſt wherever 
{mart rebukes are proper, or as if it were war- 
rantable to puniſh according to the degree of 
wickedneſs, though the wickedneſs be of ſuch 
a kind as falls not properly under civil cogni- 
Zance. 

2. There may be crimes much greater than 
felony or treaſon; ſuch as apoſtaſy, (which is cru- 
cifying the Son of God afreſh, and putting him to 
au open ſhame) blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
and ſome kinds of herely. Certainly, it may be 
lawful for chriftian divines to ſet forth thoſe 
wickedneſſes in their proper colours, and they 
ought to do it: though at the ſame time, they 
may defire that the offenders in {uch fort may 
rather live to repent, than ſuffer death, or any 
civil penalties. And what if felons, or traitors 
againſt the ſtate, be puniſhed with death? It 
does not from thence follow, that they are, the 
greateſt of ſinners; but reaſons of government 
require, that crimes which more particularly affect 
the ſtate, ſhould be puniſhed by the ſtate: the 
reſt are left to the cenſures of the church, and 
the righteous judgment of God. 

3. And I muſt further obſerve, that civil pe- 
nalties look not merely at the demerits of the 
criminal, but the neceſſities of the civil com- 
munity. Civil governors do not, cannot obſerve 
any exact proportion: God only can do it, in 
his final retributions. Theft and murder are 
crimes 
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crimes of a different magnitude: yet they are 
equally liable to capital penalties. As to here- 
hes of ſuch 1 kind, they may be greater crimes 
than either, in God's fight: but it is not fo 
neceſſary for a ſtate to take cognizance of them, 
unleſs they break in upon civil peace. Felonies 
will hurt many innocent men, who have no poſ- 
ſible way to eſcape: none can be hurt by here- 
ſies (after proper warning given) but with their 
own conſent. And therefore if ſpiritual cenſures, 
reproofs, admonitions, and other the like pre- 
ſervatives be duly applied, thoſe are ordinarily 
ſufficient in caſes of this nature: for, if after 
ſuch warnings given, any perſons will {till liſten 
to deceivers, and run in with them, they periſh 
with their eyes open, and may take the blame 
to themſelves, J mention this as one reaſon 
among many, why hereſies, though ſuppoſed to 
be crimes of the firſt magnitude, yet ought to 
be treated in a milder way than crimes againſt 
the ſtate. And I ſhall ſubjoin another reaſon to 
inforce the former, namely, that when we ſpeak 
of hereſies as heinous crtmes, we mean as ma- 
terially conſidered, not determining whether the 
men are formally ſo wicked as thoſe expreſſions 
amount to: which again makes a ſenſible dif- 
ference between this caſe and the other of fe- 
lonies or treaſons, where the offenders commonly 
fin directly againſt conſcience, and cannot plead 
lo much as a good meaning or deſign. How- 
ever, that favourable preſumption, pleadable in 
excule for herefics, ought to be no bar to . 
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ritual cenſures, For if the perſons offend know. 
ingly, then no cenſure of that kind can be 
thought ſevere: and if they offend ignorantly, 
ſuch awakening admonitions may be of great 
uſe to them, to recover them from their ſtupid 
lethargy. And if the effect anſwers, they are 
delivered from a doubtful ftate, which at moſt 
could promiſe them pardon only, or reſt them 
upon uncovenanted mercy, to a ſtate of well 
grounded hope and joy, intitling them to a re- 
ward: but this I hinted before“. Upon the 
whole, there appears no force in the disjunc- 
tion, that heretics ought either to be puniſhed 
with death, or not cenſured as blaſphemers and 
rievous finners. Extremes are always wrong, 
whether of mildneſs, or ſeverity: and there 1s a 
medium between taking violent meaſures with 
them, and treating them as fellow chriſtians, 
The fin of corrupting the faith, dividing the 
church, and ſeducing the people, cannot eaſily 
be too much aggravated, in order to create a 
juſt abhorrence of it: and it is the more ne- 
ceffary, becauſe ordinarily men are not fo ap- 
prehenſive of the heinouſneſs of this fin, as they 
are of the iniquity of treaſon or felony, or grots 
immoralities. 

I have now finiſhed what I intended as to the 
argumentative part: but it remains fti]l. to con- 
firm the main thing by the judgment and prac- 
tice of the ancients, who may be properly called 
in, and will be found to be of conſiderable 

weight 
= See above, p. 126, 
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weight in the controverſy. If the ſcripture be 
plain to us now, in all things neceſſary, the ſame 
ſeripture was undoubtedly plain to them, and 
to them more eſpecially: and therefore, their 
judgment or practice cannot but be of uſe to us, 
if it be only to render plain things ſtill plainer, as 
there are degrees of plainneſs. 

After I had finiſhed this chapter, I had the 
pleaſure of reading Mr. Ball's little treatiſe of 
33 octavo pages, in anſwer to moſt of the ſame 
objections* which I have been conſidering. If I 
may be allowed to give my judgment of it, it is 
written with great ſtrength and ſolidity, without 
colouring or diſguiſes, and 1s extremely well ſuited 
to common capacities. One ſhall not eaſily find 
more good ſenſe, and cloſe argument in fo ſhort 
a compaſs. The Sober and charitable diſquiſition, as 
| apprehend, was intended by way of reply to 
that pamphlet of Mr. Ball's. But every diſcerning 
reader who ſhall compare the two performances 
together, will eaſily perceive the difference between 
artificial logic and natural, between laboured ſub- 
tleties and plain naked truth. 


" An anſwer to ſome common objections made againſt thoſe 
miniſters in the weſt, who have appeared in defence of the 
doctrine of the ever bleſſed Trinity, and its importance. 
Written with all plainneſs, for the uſe of private chriſtians, 
By J. Bali, Exon: printed by A. Brice, &c. A. D. 1527. 
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AF. VI. 
A ſummary view 0 of the judgment and practice of the 


primitive churches, in relation to the neceſſity of be- 
Heving the doctrine of the Trinity. 


HE very judicious and learned biſhop Bull 

has repreſented this matter in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt light, in a ſet treatiſe, profeſſedly 
written by way of reply to Epiſcopius, as I have 
before hinted in the entrance. To him therefore 
I refer ſuch readers as will be at the pains to 
look thoroughly into the ſubject of this chapter; 
while I content myſelf with giving a ſummary 
view of rhe main things, interſperſing here and 
there a few ſlight obſervations, which may be 
as it were ſupplemental to that great work. There 
are three ways of coming at the ſentiments of 
the primitive church, as to the — or im- 
portance of believing any doctrine: 1. By con- 
ſulting the ancient creeds, conceived Fo take in 
the moſt important articles of faith, when rightly 
underſtood. 2. By obſerving what doctrines were 
all along condemned as impious and heretical. 
3. By collecting the teſtimonies of fathers de- 
claring their own ſentiments, or the church's, or 
both, as to what doctrines are important, or what 
opinions pernicious and dangerous, 


I. I ſhall 
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I. ! ſhall begin with creeds. Here it is ob- 
ſervable, that the doctrine of the Trinity, im- 
plicit or expreſs, always made an article in the 
ancient creeds: nay, ſeveral learned men have 
conceived, that in the earlieſt times, it made 
up the whole*. Epiſcopius himſelf was of opi- 
nion that the ancient baptiſmal creed was no 
more than this: I believe in God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt?. He deſigned, by the 
obſervation, to ſerve his own hypotheſis, viz. 
that the divine eternal generation of the Son 
was not inſerted in the creeds from the begin- 
ning. But he did not confider how much at 
the ſame time he diſſerved his own cauſe another 
way, by making the doctrine of the Trinity 
ſo important, as to have been the ſole article 
(if I may fo ſpeak) or intire matter of the firſt 
creeds. Nothing can be ſtronger for that doc- 
trine, than that the ancient creeds ſhould be 
comprized in theſe few words: I believe in God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; ſince it is 
declaring the ſacred three to be the one God“, 

and 


o Bull Judic. Eccl. Cathol. C. iii. ſ. 3. p. 308. C. vi. ſ. 80. 
p. 331. Wall. Hiſt. of Inf. Baptiſm. Par. ii. C. ix. ſ. 11. 
p. 591. Stillingfleet., Vindic. Trin. 178. Suicer. Theſaur. T. it. 
p. 1093. 

5 1 quodque in prima baptiſmi adminiſtratione 
Jam inde ab ipfis apoſtolorum temporibus uſitabatur, hoc erat: 
credo in Deum Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum ſanctum; nempe 
ad præſcriptam ab ipſo Jeſu formulam. 

Epiſcop. Inſtitut. L. iv. C. xxxiv. p. 340. 

4 Perſpicuum eſt in hac formula, credo in Deum, Patrem 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, vocem Deum dd xows ad omnes 
tres, nempe Patrem, Filium et Spiritum Sanctum referri. Quod 


graCt 
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and recommending that faith as the prime thing, 
or the one thing neceflary, without which no 
man could be a chriſtian. Biſhop Bull very 
juſtly obſerves, that the ſhort creed now men- 
tioned expreſſed the doctrine of the Trinity 
in a clearer, cloſer, and ſtronger manner than 
ſome of the more enlarged creeds afterwards did, 
For the inſerting of additional articles, time after 
time, carried the words Son and Holy Ghoſt ſo 
far off from the word God, that it might look 
as if that high title, which belonged indifferently 
to all three, was there applied to the Father 
only: though the compilers of thoſe larger creeds 
really deſigned the fame common application 
of the name God, as before*. From hence 
therefore it appears, that allowing Epiſcopius 
the ſuppoſition which he goes upon, in rela- 
tion to the ſhort conciſe form of the firſt bap- 


tiſmal creed, yet it is ſo far from favouring 
h his 


1 adhuc clariùs exprimunt; Hirte £65 tov 3:2, Toy wa rlea, 
rer dds, xa To ayior mirpa. Ita ſane hanc brevem confeſſio- 
nem veteres intellexere. Hinc Tertullianus (adv. Prax, C. xiii.) 
communem chriſtianorum de patre, filio, et ſpiritu ſancto 
fidem exponens, ait; et Pater Deus, et Filius Deus, et Spiri- 
tus Sanctus Deus, et Deus unuſquiſque. Cyprianus itidem, &c. 
Bull. Judic. C. iv. ſ. 3. p. 308. 

r Mihi ſane videtur in his paucis verbis: Credo in Deum, 
Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, magnam illam veritatem, 
nempe Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, unum eſſe cum Patre Deum, 
aliquatenus clarids exprimi quam in fuſioribus quibuſdam ſymbo- 
lis quæ ſubſecuta ſunt. Nam per additamenta illa poſt verba, 
credo in Deum Patrem, et adjectiones poſt mentionem Filii, non 
repetita voce Deum in articulis de Filio, et Spiritu Sancto, vi- 
deri poteſt, et nonnullis viſum eſt, Dei appellatio ad ſolum 
Patrem pertinere; planè contra mentem ac ſententiam eorum qui 
latiora illa ſymbola condiderunt. Bull. ibid, p. 309. 
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his cauſe, that it makes againſt him; fince that 
form ſo worded carries in it a confeſſion of the 
three divine perſons being the one true God of 
chriſtians: and if the creed in the firſt age con- 
tained no more; then that very doctrine muſt have 
been looked upon, from the beginning, as the 
{um and ſubſtance of chriſtianity, | 
As to the queſtion about the length of the 
apoſtolical creeds, or the number of articles they 
contained, learned men may offer their conjec- 
tures, and have done it“: but perhaps, after all, 
we have not ſufficient light to determine any 
thing with certainty, What I at preſent ap- 
prehend of that matter, I ſhall expreſs diftin&ly, 
in the particulars here following. 1, It appears 
to me not improbable, that the earlieſt creeds, 
as they took their riſe from the form of bap- 
tiſm, contained little or nothing beyond it. There 
is a ſhort creed of that kind ſtill extant in Cyril?, 
comprehending but one ſingle article, beſides 
the article of the Trinity. And I may obſerve, 
that the ſhorter form of the Roman creed, 
(called the Apoſtle's) publiſhed by Uſherꝭ, ſeems 
to 


2 See Critical Hiſtory of the Creed, p. 33, &c. 
Grabe in Annotatis ad Bulli judic. C. 4, 5, 6. 
Bingham, Eccleſ. Antiq. L. x. C. iii. ſ. 7. 
Rogers's Review, &c. p. 261—271. 
Berriman's hiſtorical Account, &c. p. 21, &c. 
Buddei Iſagoge, Vol. i. p. 441, &c. 
Hic ivo is Tor raTiea, Xa} tig Thy u, al tg 76 ay407 Wop ay 
val tis tr Panriona wirariing, Catech, Myſtag. 1. N. 6. 
© Uſher de Symbolis, p. 6, 9. 
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to carry fome marks of its having been formerly 
ſhorter, : by its bringing in the article of the 
Holy Ghoſt in this abrupt manner And in the 
Holy Ghoſt: words which came in very aptly 
in the primitive form, when they immediately 
followed and in the Son; but which would ap- 
pear abrupt, after ſeveral new inſertions made 
between the two articles. Wherefore to falve 
that appearing. abruptneſs, the church afterwards 
ſtriking out And, inſerted I believe in that place, 
making the article run, as it does at this day, 
I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, &c. This obſery- 
able circumſtance relating to that creed, is a 
confirmation of the opinion, that the firſt creeds 
(in ſome places at leaft) were of ſuch a kind 
as Epiſcopius mentions. 2. It appears to me 
farther probable, that when the creeds ran in 
that ſhort conciſe form, yet the interrogatories 
to and anſwers of the catechumens at baptiſm, 
were fuller and more explicit. Tertullian takes 
notice, that the reſponſes in baptiſm were then 
ſomewhat larger than- the model lard down by 
Chriſt *, meaning, than the form of baptiſm : 
and he refers the enlargement of the reſponſes 
to immemorial cuſtom or tradition. Firmilian 
of the third century, ſpeaks of the ſymbol*, or 
creed of the Trinity, and of the preſcribed ec- 

clefiaſtical 


* Dehinc ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid reſpondentes quam 
dominus in evangelio determinavit. Tertull. de Coron. C. ii. 
p. 10a. 

Cui nec ſymbolum Trinitatis, nec interrogatio legitima et 
eccleſiaſtica defuit, Cyprian Opp. Ep. 75. p. 223. 
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clefiaſtical interrogation, and ſeems to make 
them diſtin&, ſuppoſing that the ſymbol of the 
Trinity contained leſs than the other. But if 
the whole ran under the name of the creed 
of the Trinity, even that ſhews what was 
looked upon as the principal thing in the creed, 
giving denomination to the whole: and it 
affords a probable argument, that, at firſt, the 
whole was compriſed in it. 3. It is not un- 
likely, that ſome of the additional articles might 
have been inſerted into the creeds, in the very 
age of the apoſtles, in oppoſition to the here- 
ſies then breaking out. This hypotheſis ap- 
pears to me much more probable, than that 
ſuch articles ſhould be inſerted in oppoſition 
to paganiſm, or judaiſm. It was needleſs to 
caution the new converts againſt paganiſm, or 
judaiſm, which they had formally renounced: 
but it might be neceſſary to guard them againſt 
falſe chriſtians, who pretended to follow the ſame 
rule of faith, and to admit the ſame fſcrip- 
tures. This ſuppoſition much better accounts 
for the article of Maker of heaven and earth, 
being ſo long omitted in the Roman creed 
(perhaps for ſix or ſeven centuries) though it 
was inſerted in other creeds, where hereſies gave 
occaſion for it,. And this alſo beſt accounts 
for the obſervable variety in the additional 
articles to the ancient creeds: becauſe the ſe- 


veral churches adopted thoſe articles which 
ſuited 


See Critical Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, p. 96.— 106. 
Q 2 
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ſuited their then preſent circumſtances, accord 
ing as they found the faith of Chriſt moſt en- 
dangered in this or that particular*, by the 
herefies then and there reigning. I pretend 
not to propoſe this as certain fact, but as a 
probable, or the moſt probable opinion®. Thie 
ſum of the whole matter ſeems to be well and 
juſtly expreſſed by a celebrated writer, as fol- 
lows: Not long after the apoſtles days, and 
even in the apoſtolic age itſelf, ſeveral here- 
* fies ſprung up in the church, ſubverſive of 
* the fundamentals of chriſtianity: to prevent 
* the malignant effects whereof, and to hin- 
der ſuch heretics from an undiſcernible mix- 
« ing themſelves with the orthodox chriſtians, 
* as alſo to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen the true 
© believers in the neceflary truths of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, the chriſtian verities oppoſite 
© to thoſe herefies were inſerted in the creed; 
* and together with other articles, which had 
„ without intermiſſion been ' conſtantly uſed from 
the time of the apoſtles, were propoſed to the 

& afſent 


s See my Sermons, p. 324, &c. 

— Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed, page 158, alias 

e 285. 
"I — illi cĩtra controverſiam ad verum accedunt, qui 
ſymbolum hocce (Romanum) ex ſolemni baptiſmi formula, qui 
baptizandi ſe credere profitebantur, in Deum Patrem, Filium, 
et Spiritum Sanctum, enatum exiſtimant; ita quidem, ut ſubinde 
additamenta quædam, hæreticorum, qui eceleſiam turbabant, er- 
roribus oppoſita adjicerentur, donec in eam, qua hodie con- 
ſpicitur, formam exſurgeret, Buddei Iſagog. Vol. i. p. 443. 
Conf. Witſius in Symb. Apoſt, p. 7. 


ö 
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* affent and belief of all perſons who came to be 
« baptized *.” | 

Now, to return to the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, it is very certain, that that always made 
either the whole, or the principal part of the firſt 
creeds: and therefore in every view, and upon 
all hypotheſes, it muſt have been looked upon 
as a prime verity, a fundamental doctrine of 
chriſtianity, But it may be pleaded perhaps (as 
indeed it has been pleaded of old time“, as well 
as fince) that the ancient creeds are not ex- 
plicit as to the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
commonly received ſenſe. To which the anſwer, 
in ſhort, 1s this: that though all the ancient 
creeds are not equally explicit in that doctrine 
(and good reaſons may be aſſigned why they are 
not) yet even thoſe which are leaſt explicit, do 
however contain the main doctrine briefly wrapped 
up, provided they are but interpreted according to 
the real meaning and intent of the compilers, as 
they ought to be. 

1. I fay, firſt, that all the ancient creeds 
are not equally explicit; for which good rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned, as ſhall be ſeen preſently. 
Some of the early creeds are very full and ex- 
plicit in the doctrine, conſidering the time when 
they were made, long before the trinitarian con- 
troverſy was come to any ſuch height as it 


grew 
Critical Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, p. 38. | : 
» See Auſtin de Fide et Symbolo, C. i. p. 151. Tom. vi. 
Bened, edit, | 


Fulgentius in Fragment. 36, p. 633. Edit. Paris, 
Q3 
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grew up to afterwards, The creed of Jeruſalem 
preſerved by Cyril, (the moſt* ancient perhaps 
of any now extant) is very expreſs for the divi. 
nity of God the Son, in theſe words: © And in 
© one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son 
« of God, true God begotten of the Father be- 
« fore all ages; by whom all things were made*,” 
Expreſſions which ſeem directly pointed at the 
Cerinthians, and others, who in the earlieſt times 
oppoſed the divinity of Chriſt . 

There is a creed, or fragment of a creed, 
in Irenæus, which plainly enough intimates the 
real and proper divinity both of the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt. I ſhall cite ſuch parts of it as are 
moſt to our purpoſe. There is one God omni- 
« potent, who made all things (out of nothing) 
* by his word—not by angels or by powers ſe- 
« parate from his own mind; for the God of all 
« needs nothing, but by his own word and ſpirit, 
* makes, orders, and governs all things, and 
“ gives being to all*.” Here the reader will 
oblerve, that the Word and Spirit, the Son and 
the Holy Ghoſt are manifeſtly diftinguiſhed from 


all 


® Bull Judic. Eccleſ. C. vi. No. 5. p. 325. 
Toutee. in Cyrill. Hieroſol. p. 82. 4 
d Kat tc ig el Ine Keirory Toy vir TS Big Eg, Toy 
in TE wares vnn H dAnDrer ergo Darwy THY ,’ju'C., dl 
ra ware iyorro, Cyril. Hieroſol. p. 159. Conf. 114, 137, 149. 
© Vid, Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. vi. N. 16. p. 330. 
© Unus Deus omnipotens qui omnia condidit per verbum ſuum 
non per angelos, neque per virtutes abſciflas ab ejus ſenten- 
tia; nihil enim indiget omnium Deus: ſed per Verbum et Spiri- 
tum ſuum omnia faciens, et diſponens, et gubernans, et omnibus 
eſſe præſtans, Iren. L. i. C. xxii, p. 98. Bened, edit. 
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all creatures, from all the things made: and it 
is the known doctrine of Irenzus, that the Word 
and Spirit are the very ſelf of the Father“ in a 
qualified ſenſe, reckoned to him, included in 
him. But let the reader, who defires fuller ſa- 
faction, take along with him Mr.“ Alexander's 
excellent obſervations upon this and two or three 
more the like places of Irenæus, and he will 
find how ſtrong an atteſtation they amount to, 
to prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, as now 
received, was then looked upon as the ſummary 
and ground work of all that chriſtians believed. 
There is another creed of Irenæus, wherein the 
divinity of Chriſt, the doctrine of God incarnate, 
is expreſſed in ſtrong terms. Chriſtum Jeſum Dei 
Filium: qui propter eminentiſſimam erga figmen- 
tum ſuum dilectionem, eam quæ eſſet ex virgine 
generationem ſuſtinuit, ipſe per ſe hominem adu- 
nans Deo, &c.“ Iren. L. iii. C. 4. 

There is a like creed in Tertullian, fully ex- 
preſſing the divinity of God the Son, and obli- 
quely intimating the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt; 
which however is known to be Tertullian's ex- 
preſs doctrine elſewhere, in more places than one“. 
His creed runs thus. 

6% We 


|} Fecit ea per ſemetipſum, hoc eſt, per Verbum et Sapien- 
tiam ſuam : adeſt enim ei ſemper Verbum et Sapientia, filius et 
ſpiritus, per quos, et in quibus, omnia libere et ſponte fecit, 
p. 253. 

Fecit ea per ſemetipſum, hoc eſt per Verbum et Sapientiam 
ſuam, p. 163. 

Alexander's Eflay on Irenzus, p. 19. Printed for J. Clark 
and R. Hett, 1727. 


0 Tertul. Contr, Prax, G IX, xili, xxx. 
Q 4 
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We believe in one God, but under this dif. 
« penſation, which we call the œconomy, that 
* the one God hath a Son, which is his Word, 
« who proceeded from him, by whom all things 
„ were made. He was ſent from the Father to 
ic the virgin, and was born of her, both God 
c and man, Son of man, and Son of God— 
& who afterwards, according to his promiſe, ſent 
&« from the Father the Holy Ghoſt; the Com- 
cc forter, the ſanctifier of the faith of thoſe who 
« believe in the Father and the Son, and the 
5 Holy Ghoſt. This is the rule which has come 
„ down to us from the beginning of the gol- 
6c 3 ; 

Fa the next century, we have the famous creed 
of Gregory Biſhop of Neocæſarea, commonly 
called Thaumaturgus, on the account of the 
many miracles which God wrought by him. 

The creed is as expreſs and explicit as poſſible 
for the doctrine of the Trinity, drawn up pro- 
bably for the obviating all extremes of that time, 
whether of Samoſatenians, 'or Sabellians. Some 
have queſtioned the genuineneſs of it, but without 


ſufficient 


Vnicum quidem Deum credimus, ſub hic tamen diſpenſa- 
tione, quam ojxovouiay dicimus, ut unici Dei ſit et Filius, Serma 
ipſius, qui ex ipſo roceſſerit, per quem omnia facta ſunt, et ſine 
quo factum eſt il Hunc miſſum a Patre in virginem, et ex 
ea natum hominem et Deum, filium hominis et filium Dei, et 
cognominatum Jeſum Chriſtum. Qui exinde miſerit, ſecundum 
promiſſionem ſuam, a Patre Spiritum Sanctum, paracletum, 
ſanRificatorem fidei eorum qui credunt in Patrem et Filium et 
Spiritum Sanctum. Hanc regulam ab initio evangelii decucur- 
riſſe, &c. Tert. adv. Prax, C. 2. p. 5, 6. Welchman edit. 
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ſuffcient cauſe*. I ſhall here ſet it down at full 
length, as follows : 

« There is one God, Father of the 1 
« Word, the ſubſtantial wiſdom, and power, an 
« eternal expreſs image: perfect parent of one 
« perfect, Father of the only begotten Son. 
« There is one Lord, one of one, God of God, 
« the expreſs character and image of the God- 
« head, the effective Word, the Wiſdom that 
« oraſps the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and the 
e power that made every creature, true Son of 
« the true Father, inviſible of inviſible, incor- 
e ruptible of incorruptible, immortal of im- 
« mortal, and eternal of eternal. And there 1s 
* one Holy Ghoſt, having his ſubſiſtence from 
“God, and ſhining forth by the Son, [viz. to 
* mankind] perfect image of the perfect Son, 
e life cauſal of all living, the holy fountain, eſ- 
e ſential ſanctity, author of all ſanctification: in 
* whom God the Father is manifeſted, who is 
“ above all, and in all, and God the Son who 
e js through alt. A perfect Trinity, undivided, 
* unſeparated in glory, eternity and dominion. 
e There is therefore nothing created or ſervile 
* in this Trinity, nothing adventitious, that once 
* was not, and came in after: for the Father 
* was never without the Son, nor the Son with- 

*© out 


The genuineneſs of the Creed is maintained by Biſhop Bull 
ow. F. N. ſeR. ii. C. 12. p. 137. ä 
abricius B. Gr. Vol. v. p. 249. opp. Hippol. Vol ii p. 224. 
Dr. Berriman's Hiſtorical — ot 138, &c, mY 
Mr, Abr. Taylor, True Script. Doctrine, p. 128, &c. 
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c out the Spirit, but this Trinity abides the 
* ſame, unchangeable and invariable for eyer®,” 
This is the ſo much celebrated creed, of which 
ſome ſtories have been told more than we are 
bound to believe, by Gregory Nyſſen: but mi. 
report in circumſtances do not invalidate the main 
thing. I have encloſed a ſmall part of it within 
brackets, looking upon 1t as a marginal gloſs, 
made by ſome ignorant ſcioliſt, and afterwards 
foiſted into the text. I owe the obſervation to Le 
Quien, who has confirmed it with ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons“, in his edition of Damaſcen. 
If it ſhould now be aſked, why other creeds, 
elder than this, ſhould not be equally explicit, 
as to the doctrine of the Trinity, or why the 
weſtern formularies were not as minute and 
expreſs, as ſome of the eaſtern; the anſwer is 
ſhort and eaſy: there was not the ſame oc- 
calion. Hereſies were more or leſs prevalent 
at 

Els Jedg, warde Aoye Corr, cepias d picdens, Xa N Orapess, 
xa Xe@gaxrhec didi“ TEAtiog TEAELY yernTwgs Wang vis Hegg, 
eie xü ges, pores ix pore, Hess in id. ö XagarxThg xai rixen 755 
des vyrog, Acyos ings oo v 765 See co aCtws gu, 
rl Jvc pong T's An rler welnrixz, Vics an a N Ware, 
ada woraTYy xa do ba greg «Obagre, Xa «bare roc a bara xu, 
Xa lde dis. Kai ty ih dee, in Vis Toy drag xo, 
zal Ji vis em, LH Toi; arlguror ] tix To vis reh 
"TEiAtias SN Curtwy alla, 7 y1 * via, a y1eT1; GT1aT js venyers 
* - paris ra. Seôg 6 mane © à z TavTWY Xai ir T40) a. des © 
vis 0 N War. Teras TiAtica, deen * arr. x  Baomkiy 
pn pergsCopuiry ped: @TanoTgiovpciry” &Ts & * rice T6 7 Sher | i 
15 Sead, BT imtioaxTo Ti, ws Teo7egon 45 ix drag, dc gc 


| a. ie. 87e oy * Tore diss were), r Cie t, a 
ATEETT0YG kal , ÑNν,E¼“d n auTn reg ath. 
Gregor. Thaumaturgi ſymbolum apud Gregor. N yſſen. in 
vit. Gregor. opp. Tom. ii. p. 978, 979. 
v Mich, le — in Diſſertat. Damaſcen. Tom. i. p. 2. 
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at different times, and in different places: and 
creeds varied accordingly. The eaſt was more 
infeſted with them, than the weſt: and there- 
fore the eaſtern creeds were larger and more ex- 
plicit, generally, than the weſtern, And when 
{ume churches had formed their creeds, and made 
it cuſtomary for the catechumens to recite them 
publicly, they might not afterwards think it 
roper to alter the forms which the people had 
— been uſed, without the greateſt neceſſity. 
Such is Ruffinus's account of this matter“. 
And I may add, that there was no abſolute 
neceſſity of enlarging the baptiſmal creeds as often 
as hereſies arole in the church; becauſe the 
defects of the ſhorter creeds might be compe- 
tently (upplied another way; namely, by very 
particular inſtructions and cautions given to the 
candidates for baptiſm, in the catechetical lec- 
tures contrived for that purpoſe: of which 1 
have treated ſufficiently elſewhere?, and need not 

here repeat, 
2. But I am further to obſerve, that even 
thole ſhorter creeds, ſuch particularly as the 
| Roman, 


* In diverſis eccleſiis, aliqua in his verbis inveniuntur adjecta: 
in eccleſia tamen urbis Rome hoc non deprehenditur factum. 
Quod ego propterea eſſe arbitror, quod neque hæreſis ulla illie 
ſumſit exordium; et mos ibi ſervatur antiquus, eos qui gratiam 
baptiſmi ſuſcepturi ſunt, publice, id eſt, fidelium populo audienti 
ſymbolum reddere, et utique adjectionem unius ſaltem ſermonis 
eorum qui proceſſerunt in fide non admittit auditus. In cæteris 
autem locis, quantum intelligi datur, propter nonnullos hæreticos 
addita quzdam videntur, per quæ novellæ doctrinæ ſenſus cre · 
deretur excludi, Ruffin. in Symbol. p. 17. Edit. Ox. 

Conf. Bull, Judic, Eccl. C. v. p. 312. 

! Sermons, p. 322, &c. 30 
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Roman, though not ſo explicit in the article of 
the Trinity as the eaſtern creeds, do yet con- 
tain the ſum and ſubſtance. of the doctrine in 
full and ſtrong terms; provided only, that they 
be interpreted according to the true and cer. 
tain meaning of the compilers, as they ought 
to be. The creeds of the church ought moſt 
certainly to be interpreted according to the mind 
of the church, and not by any after thoughts 
of heretics*, For though the ſcripture, pro- 
perly, is the rule for receiving any creed, or any 
doctrine, yet it is not the rule of interpreta- 
tion; but words, phraſes and formularies muſt be 
interpreted according to their received uſe, and the 
known ſenſe of the compilers and impoſers*. The 
very judicious author of the Critical hiſtory has 
expreſſed the ſame ſentiments very fully and clearly, 
as follows: Although nothing contained there- 
* in, muſt be believed any farther than it 
© agrees with the holy ſcriptures, yet the 1n- 
« tended ſenſe of the greateſt part thereof is not 
* to be fetched from thence, but from the wri- 
„ tings of the fathers, and from thoſe hereſies 
* againſt whom it (the creed) was defigned 

c hic 


2 Quid refert fi quis heſternus hæreticus verba aliter explicari 
poſſe contendat ? Sy mbola certe eccleſiz ex ipſo eceleſiæ ſenſu, 
non ex hæreticorum cerebello exponenda ſint. Quod poſterius 
fi fieret, Deum immortalem! quam cito, ex omnibus fidei noſtræ 
articulis, ne unus quidem nobis ſatis ſanus atque integer relin- 
queretur. Symbola eccleſiæ non tenet qui aliter quam ecclelia 
intelligit. Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. v. p. 322. 
dee the caſe of Arian ſubſciption conſidered, p. 19, 20. 

Remarks on Dr. Clarke's Expoſition of the Catechuſm, 
P+ 25. Edit. 3d. 
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« which expreſſion may, at the firſt hearing, 
« be perhaps eſteemed by ſome too haſty and in- 
« conſiderate : but the nature of the thing, well 
reflected on, makes it evident and beyond con- 
« tradition. And if the authority of others 
« before me will be more valued, and better re- 
« ceived, it will be no difficult taſk to produce 
« ſeveral who have affirmed the fame thing. 
« But at preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with the 
« teſtimony of Monſieur Jurieu, a French divine 
„ now living, who writes in expreſs terms, that 
« for his part, he is perſuaded, that we muſt not 
« ſeek the ſenſe of the articles of the apoſtles 
« creed in the ſcriptures, but in the intention of 
« thoſe that compoſed it*.” 

From what has been faid, it ought to be 
admitted as a clear caſe, or a ruled point 
that the creeds of the church ſhould be inter- 
preted according to the mind of the church; 
and the mind of the church is to be learned 
chiefly from the writings of the fathers. And 
while we proceed by this rule, it is manifeſt 
that the ancient creeds, whether of the larger 
or ſhorter kind, do expreſs the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as commonly received at this day. 
The Roman creed for inſtance, even in its 
ſhorter form, (as it ſtood in and before the 
tourth century) fully exprefles . the true and 
proper divinity of Chriſt; indirectly, in call- 
ing the firſt perſon Father, and directly in 

calling 


Critical Hiſtory of the Apoſtle's Creed, p. 42. Edit. 4th. 
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calling the ſecond perſon Only Son, The very 
name of Father, applied in the creed to the 
firſt perſon, intimates the relation he bears to 
a Son, of the ſame nature with him, exiſting of 
him, and front him and with him. This is an 
obſervation frequently occuring in the poſtnicene 
writers, who derived it from the more early fathers, 
as I ſhall make appear preſently. Fulgentius ar. 
gues, that the divinity of the Son 1s ſufficiently 
intimated in the creed, by the firſt article's ac- 
knowledging God to be Father; inaſmuch as 
Father and Son mult be allowed to be of the ſame 
nature, and equal in all eſſential perfections“ 
Ruffinus, before him, argues in like manner, and 
ſo interprets the firſt article of the creed'. Hi- 
lary, before them both, expreſſes the ſame 
* more than once, and inſiſts upon it 


as of great weight'. The Greek writers are 
full 


2 Cum enim quiſque ſe dicet credere in Deum Patrem omnipo- 
tentem, hoc ipſum quod in Deum Patrem dicit, ficut in eo veri- 
tatem naturalis divinitatis, ita veritatem naturalis quoque pater- 
nitatis, et ex hac veritatem eriam naturalis generationis oſtendit. 
—Totum igitur in ſe habet illa generatio divina quicquid in fe 
habet Dei Patris æterna ſubſtantia. Proinde ſuftictebat ut dice- 
retur de Patre ſolo, quicquid zqualiter intelligendum eſſet de 
Filio: Pater enim fic omnipotentem filium genuit, ſicut eſt ipſe 
Pater omnipotens. Omnia igitur quz Deo Patri dantur in ſym- 
bolo, ipſo uno filii nomine, naturaliter tribuuntur et filio. 

Fulgent. Fragment. xxxvi. p. 652. 

d Patrem cum audis, filii intellige — qui filius fupra- 
dictæ fit imago ſubſtantiæ. Hoc ergo ipſo nomine quo Deu 
ipſe Pater appellatur, cum Patre pariter ſubſiſtere etiam filius de- 
monſtratur. - Eft ergo Deus Pater verus tanquam veritatis Pater, 
non extrinſecus creans, ſed ex eo quod ipſe eſt, filium generans, 
&c, Ruffin. in Symbol. p. 18. Ed. Ox. ; 

© Cum Patris nomen auditur, nunquid natura filii non conti. 
netur in nomine ? - neque enim filius eſt cui alia ac — — 

ard 
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full of the ſame notion, aſſerting God to be a 
Father, and from that principle inferring the co- 
equality and proper divinity of Chriſt bis Son. 
Gregory Nyſſen, in his firſt oration againſt Euno- 
mius, expreſſes the thing thus“: „He ſays, there 
« js one only God Almighty: if he means a 
« Father under the name of Almighty, he ſays 
« the ſame that we do, and nothing different; 
« but if he intends it of an Almighty who is not 
« a Father, he may preach up circumciſion if he 
« pleaſes, along with his other Jewiſh tenets. 
« The faith of chriſtians looks to a Father. The 
« Father indeed is all; he is moſt High, Al- 
«* mighty, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords: 
« whatever titles found high or great, they be- 
“ long to the Father; and all things that are 
„the Father's belong to the Son. Allow but 
© this and we admit the other.” To the ſame 


purpoſe 


a Patre ſubſtantia, Hilar, de Trin. p. 789. Eceleſiæ fides 
ſolum verum Deum Patrem confeſſa, confitetur et Chriſtum. — 
Per id enim Chriſtum confeſſa Deum verum eſt, quod ſolum 
verum Deum confeſſa fit Patrem. Non enim unigenito Deo 
naturæ demutationem naturalis nativitas intulit: nec qui ex 
ſubſiſtente Deo ſecundum divinæ generationis naturam Deus 
ſubſiſtit, ab eo qui ſolus verus Deus eſt, ſeparabilis eſt veritate 
naturz, p. 1006. Conf. 860, 938, 1163. Ed. Benedict. 

4 Eis yd ii, Onol, yal wore Jie maroxgaTrwe. i fir By To 
ware dia Tis TY WavrroreaToges Wanonyogias iliixruraty ins- 
rige Atynti Toy Abyov, tai A 65 Ot GAASY Tic wa g Tow 
w rig vor; warroxgdroga, kal Th Tee T0(479 £6 got d nnevoottuy 
* Tar doe H Tw lo meor auth; TW ν ,d wii 
T0; Toy wariga HAM. Harra q d gν 6 ware Ul iro, an- 
rexga r, Backus Tor Bag niuverror, Xugiog 105 KUprevovtwyy xas 
varta 07 Ths e iN e7as ], vd we, ha” Ta 
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ua. x. T. A. Gregor, Nyſlen. Orat. 1. p. 15. 
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purpoſe ſpeaks Athanaſius, that the profeſſing our 
belief in God, as a Father, is at the ſame time 
acknowledging the divinity of the Son*®, And the 
like is obſerved by Cyril of Jeruſalem in his ex- 
poſition of the firſt article of the creed. 

The authors which I have cited, and to 
which more might be added', are all poſt- 
nicenes, but they very well underſtood the 
true and genuine principles of their catholic 
predeceſſors, and are ſo many preſumptive 
_ evidences of the doctrine of the antenicene 
church, when, though writing on different oc- 
caſions, and in diſtant places, they fall in ſo 
* unanimouſly with the ſame way of thinking. 
Beſides, teſtimonies may be cited from the 
antinicene writers themſelves, expreſſing the 
ſame notion. Dionyſius of Alexandria, who 
flouriſhed about the middle of the third cen- 
tury, intimates the ſame thing thus: * The 
«& Father being eternal, the Son muſt be eter- 
* nal too, Light of Light. — The names by 
e me mentioned are undivided and inſepa- 
c rable: when I named the Father, before 1 
e mentioned the Son, I ſignified the Son in 


% the Father, — If any of my falſe accu- 
« ſers 


8 O NN Ter Sed marten Myur, ide iy aurTy Kai TI u Gn peiily 
Xa} Vr ayvon7ti 76 049 WT; Na TY H YWGere ix lohn ads 
Athanaſ. de Decret. Synod, Nic. p. 236. Benedict. 

u Harig TH dev, e,, h apa TH voelr maTiga, vane 
prey Xai Tov dies! did Yue x HTC Boev ig weTaty TW 20. 
Cyril. Hieroſol. Catech. vii. N. 3. cont. Catch. viii. N. 1. 

i See others cited, and reterred to in the Critical Hiſtory of 
the Apoſtle's Creed, p. 77, 78. 
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« ſers ſuſpect, that becauſe I called God creator 
and former of all things, I made him creator 


« of Chriſt, let him conſider, that I before ſtiled 
« him Father, and ſo the Son was included in 


« Him*, &c.” Here we may obſerve, how this 
early and excellent writer argues from the very 
name and relation of Father, that Chriſt could 
not be a creature, in like manner as the poſt- 
nicene writers (before cited) argue from the ſame 
title applied to the firſt perſon in the creed. So 
that if we interpret the creed according to the 
ſtrict ſenſe which the ancients had of the term 
Father, that very title indirectly aſſerts the divinity 
of Chriſt, ſince God is thereby underſtood to be 
the Father of Chriſt®, and not his creator, as of 
angels or men. 

But the ſame thing will be more directly 
proved from the title of Son, or only Son ap- 
plied to the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, in 
the creed: for all the fathers, both antenicene 
and poſtnicene, conſtantly underſtood that title 
as applied to Chriſt, to be expreſſive of his real 
and proper divinity, of his partaking of the 

ſame 


3 "OyTog E ate TY TaTedty ales & vide ig, Ows in Sr de 
TW) UT" ius Ax DivTwy 19h ZTWV EX2F OY A ðä be ig, Xa adage 
ren T9 TAyGiov. Ilatica Mr, xa Welw Imayayw TW d EOTpaye 
ral TSTOY by TO DaTei.—Eav Ji Tis rd ouxoPartar imnday Twy 
ararWy mormryy Toy He xa dne ele, Gimtai we xai 28 
eic tu, aKeuoarw us meorige maTiga Qnoavtog avTW, is & 
ral 5 big WET YEYEATTAL Dionyſ. Alex. apud Anathaſ. de 
Sententia Dionyſii. p. 254, 257. 

Compare the Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus, cited above, 
where the term Pather is interpreted in the ſame high ſenſe, 
and as implying the real and eſſential divinity of the Son. 
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ſame nature and godhead with the Father, whoſe 
only Son he is. Biſhop Bull, in reply to Epiſ. 
copius, has largely inſiſted upon this argument, 
proving that the title of povoyevis, only begotten, 
or only Son, in the creed, denotes the real and 
eternal divinity of Chriſt, He proves it, 1. From 
ſuch places of ſcripture where that title is ap- 
plied to Chriſt. 2. From the ſtrict force and 
propriety of the expreſſion itſelf. 3. From the 
order and texture of the creed. 4. From 
the univerſal and conſtant interpretation of the 
ancients*®. I may refer to Biſhop Bull and 
others that have come after him, for proof 
that the title of Son of God, or only begotten 
Son, in ſcripture, cannot reaſonably be under- 
ſtood either of our Lord's miraculous conception 
by the Holy Ghoſt, or of his Meſſiahſhip, or ot 
his being the firſt begotten from the dead, or 
of his receiving all power, and his being ap- 
pointed Heir of all things: none of theſe cit- 
cumſtances ſingly confidered, nor all together, 
will be ſufficient to account for the title of 
only Son, or ouly Begotten; but there is a ne- 
ceſſity of looking higher up to the pre-exiſtent 
and divine nature of the /Yord, who was in 

the 


In ſymbolo Romano Chriſtum dici Dei Filium unicum, five 
unigenitum (Tb poroyery) reſpectu divinæ ſuæ naturæ, qua non 
da, ante Mariam, ſed etiam ante omnia ſæcula ex et cum Deo 
Patre extitit probatu facile eſt: 1. Ex locis ſcripturæ ubi vox 
&, a reperitur Chriſto tributa. 2. Ex vi et proprietate iphu: 
vocis. 3. Ex ordine et contextu verborum in ſymbolo ipſo. 
4. Denique ex conſtante ac perpetuo Catholicæ Eccleſiz ſenſu 
atque interpretatione. Bull, Judic. Eccl. C. v. p. 313» 
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the beginning with God, and was himſelf very 
Cod, before the creation, and from all eternity“. 
Angels and men have been called Sons of God, 
in an improper and metaphorical ſenſe; but they 
have never been ſtiled only begotten, nor indeed 
ſons in any ſuch emphatical and diſtinguiſhing 
manner as Chriſt is. They are ſons by adop- 
tion, or faint reſemblance: He is truly, pro- 
perly and eminently Son of God, and therefore 
God, as every ſon of man is therefore truly man“. 
Novatian ſpeaks the ſenſe of all the antenicene 
fathers in that article: I forbear to produce 
their teſtimonies here, having done it elſewheref: 
there is not a more noted principle or maxim 
among the carlieſt writers of the church than 
this, that Chriſt is truly, properly, eſſentially 
God, becauſe he is properly Son of God. The 
ſum then is, that the apoſtles creed, in ſtiling 
Chriſt only Son, or only begotten, has expreſſed his 
cocternal divinity in ſuch terms as were con- 
ſtantly, and univerſally underſtood by the ancient 
churches to carry that idea with them. —_— 

ore 


« See Bull. Judic. C. v. p. 313.—320. 
Dr. Sherlock's Scripture Proofs of our Saviour's Divinity, 
p- 161.— 183. 
Remarks on Dr. Clarke's Expoſition of the Catechiſm, 
44.—48. 

, th — ipſa natura hominem credendum eſſe, 
qui ex homine ſit; ita eadem natura præſcribit et Deum creden- 
dum eſſe, qui ex Deo fit: ne fi non et Deus fuerit cum ex Deo 
ſit, jam nec homo ſit licet ex homine fuerit, Novat, C. xi. p. 34. 
Edit. Welchm. | 
" Sermons, p. 329. 
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fore the very learned Biſhop Stillingfleet had 
good reaſon to ſay, © That although the Apoſ- 
«© tles creed does not in expreſs words declare 
te the divinity of the three perſons in the unity 
« of the divine eſſence; yet taking the ſenſe of 
« thoſe articles as the chriſtian church under. 
& ſtood them from the apoſtles times, then we 
« have as full and clear evidence of this doc- 
&« trine, as we have that we received the ſcrip- 
ce tures from them®*.” The reſult of what has 
been faid under the preſent article, is, that whe- 
ther we take the longer or the ſhorter creeds of 
the ancient churches, whether thoſe that are 
molt explicit or thoſe that are leaſt fo, all of them 
contained the doctrine of the Trinity, either as 
their whole ſubject matter, or as their principal 
part: and therefore fo far as the creeds of the 
ancient church can be of uſe to fhew that any 
point of doctrine was judged important, or fun- 
damental, we have full proof that the doctrine we 
are ſpeaking of, was looked upon as an effential of 
chriſtianity in the beſt and pureſt ages. 

It muſt indeed be owned, that it never was 
the intention of creeds to furniſh out any com- 
pleat catalogue of fundamentals“, and ſo it 
would be very wrong to argue and infer nega- 
tively, that ſuch an article was not in this or 
in that creed, and therefore was not judged 2 

fundamental 


s Stillingfleet on the Trinity, C. ix. p. 229. 
See my Sermons, p. 321.— 326. 
Critical Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed, p. 285, &c. 
ſecond Edit, 
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fundamental by the compilers (for by that rule, 


neither the article of. God's being Maker of heaven 
and earth, nor that of Life everlaſting would be 
fundamental, having both been omitted in the 
old Roman creed) but it may be right enough 
to argue and infer poſitively, that ſuch an article 
was inſerted in the creeds, and was therefore 
judged to be fundamental, or of great import- 
ance; fince none could be admitted to chriſtian 
baptiſm, in ſuch or ſuch places, in the early 
times, without an open and explicit profeſſion of 
it, So much for the head of creeds. 

IT. Another way of knowing the ſentiments 
of the ancient church, in relation to the neceſ- 
firy of believing the doctrine of the Trinity, is 
to obſerve what cenſures were paſſed upon the 
open impugners of it. For, if it was accounted 
hereſy, pernicious and deadly hereſy, to oppoſe 
that doctrine, in whole or in part, then it is plain, 
that the doctrine was judged important, was look- 
ed upon as an eſſential of the goſpel faith. Among 
the impugners of that doctrine, in the article of 
Chriſt's divinity, have been commonly reckoned 
theſe ſeven. 1. Cerinthus, 2. Ebion, 3. Theo- 
dotus, 4. Artemon, 5. Beryllus, 6. Paul of Samo- 
lata, 7. Arius. Of whom I ſhall treat in their 
order, as briefly as may be conſiſtent with per- 
ſpicuity. 


R 3 A. D. 
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A. D. 60. Cerinthus. 


Cerinthus lived in the apoſtolic age, was an 
impugner of our Lord's divinity, and was con- 
demned for it, probably, by St. John himſelf, 
and by the whole church at that time and after: 
therefore the article of Chriſt's divinity was then 
looked upon as a fundamental article. This is 
the ſum of what I maintain under this head: I 
now come to the diſtinct proof of the leveral 
particulars. 

I. That Cerinthus lived in the apoſtolic age, 
is a fact ſo well atteſted by great variety of an- 
cient evidences, (ſome of which will come up 
preſently) that it ought to paſs for a certain and 
manifeſt truth. Yet a late learned foreigner, hay- 
ing a private hypothelis to ſerve, has called the 
fact in queſtion, as ſome few others befides him 
have donc“. His reaſons have been conſidered, 
and anſwered by learned hands'; to whom. ! 
refer the reader, rather than enter into a need- 
leſs diſpute, Irenzus is an authority ſo early, 
and fo expreſs for Cerinthus's“ flonriſhing in St. 
John's time, that it is alone ſufficient to remove 
all doubt of the fact. Indeed Epiphanius“ and 

Philaſtrius 


i Frideric, Adolph. Lampe. in Comment. in S. Johan. Proleg. 
L. ii. C. 3 p. 1815 &c. 
* Vid. Buddeus in Eccleſ. Apoſt. p. 417. 
Taylor's true Scripure Doctrine, p. 263. 
Buddeus Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 412.—419. 
= fenen, L. is. C. 3. 11. 
2 Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxviii. N. 2. p. 111. 
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Philaſtrius* place Cerinthus ſo high in the apoſ- 
tolic age, that they ſuppoſe him to have given 
great diſturbance to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
to have occafioned the calling of the firſt council 
at Jeruſalem, A. D. 49. recorded in the Acts“. 
But there is reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of that 
report, and therefore I am content to place 
- Cerinthus ſome years lower, but early enough 
to have ſpread his hereſies before St. John wrote 
his epiſtles, and even before St. Paul wrote ſome 
of his. 

2, Cerinthus held many errors: but the only 
one ] am concerned to take notice of, is his 
denying the divinity of Chriſt. That he did fo, 
is plainly aſſerted by the ancient author of the 
Appendix to Tertullian's book of Preſcription“. 
But Irenæus, a more carly, and a more accurate 
writer, will give us the trueſt and moſt diſtinct 
account of what Cerinthus held with reſpect to 
the divinity of our blefled Lord. The ſum of his 
herely in that point. was, that Jeſus, and Chrift 
were two perſons: Jeſus a mere man conceived 
in the natural way, of Joſeph and Mary; and 
Chriſt a celeſtial ſpirit, which deſcended from 
above, and reſided in the man Jeſus, not con- 
ſtantly, but occaſionally, from his baptiſm to his 

crucifixion. 


* Philaſtr, Hæreſ. xxxvi, p. 80. Edit. Fabric. 

Acts v. 

4 Vid. Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 113, 196. * 

Cerinthus Chriſtum ex ſemine Joſeph natum proponit. 
hominem illum tantummodo fine divinitate contendens. Tertul. 
de Præſcript. C. Ixviii. p. 22 1. Rigalt. | 
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crucifixion*, Whatever view we take this doc. 
trine of Cerinthus in, it is denying the proper 
divinity of our bleſſed Lord, The man Jeſus, 
upon his principles, could not be divine at all, 
having no conſtant, or perſonal union with what 
deſcended from above: and as to that fpiritual 
ſubſtance, called Chriſt, which was ſuppoſed, 
ſome time, to reſide in him, even that was not 
properly divine, according to Cerinthus. The 
moſt that he faid of it was, that it was ſpiritual, 
and impaſhble becauſe ſpiritual: he does not fay, 
becauſe divine. He ſeparates him from the prin- 
cipality that is over all, that is ta ſay, from 
God ſupreme, and therefore could not look upon 
him as properly divine, I may further obſerve, 
that his doctrine of the Logos, or Word, was, 
that he was Son, not of God ſupreme, but of 
the only begotten', one remove ſtill farther off 
from God moſt high. And ſince he thus dif. 
tinguiſhed him from the only begotten, who 
was alone ſuppoſed to know the Father im- 
mediately, it is plain he could not look upon 
the Word as ſtrictly divine. Add to this, 
that 


* Cerinthus autem quidam in Afia—— Jeſum ſubjecit, non 
ex virgine natum (impoſſibile enim hoc ei viſum eſt) fuiſſe 
autem eum Joſeph et Mariz filium, ſimiliter ut reliqui omnes 
homines, et plus potuiſſe juſtitia et prudentia et ſapientia ab ho- 
minibus: et poſt baptiſmum deſcendiſſe in eum, ab ea principa- 
litate quæ eſt ſuper omnia, Chriſtum figura columbæ, et tunc 
annuntiaſſe incognitum Patrem, et virtutes perfeciſſe: in fine 
autem revolaſſe iterum Chriſtum de Jeſu, et Jeſum paſſum eſſe et 
reſurrexiſſe, Chriſtum autem ĩmpaſſibilem perſeveraſſe, exiſten · 
tem ſpiritualem. Iren. L. i. C. 26. p. 105, Bened. Conf. Epiph. 

 Hzref. xxviii. p. 110. | | 

Et initium quidem eſſe Monogenem, Logon autem verum 
fillum unigeniti. Iren. L. iii. C. 11. p. 188. 
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that Epiphanius ſpeaking of ſome of the Ehio- 


nites (who were near allied to the Cerinthians, 
and borrowed much of their dottrine from them) 
ſays, that they ſuppoſed their Chriſt to have 
deſcended from heaven, being a Spirit firſt cre- 
ated of all, higher than the angels, and bearing 
rule over all; which afterwards aſſumed a body“. 
This deſcription of Chriſt from above, ſeems to 
anſwer pretty nearly to Cerinthus's notion of a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance, called Chriſt, ſo deſcending 
and reſiding in Jeſus; and is a confirmation of 
what I am pleading for, viz. That Cerinthus 
did not look upon Chriſt as divine (in any 
capacity) but as a creature only. So then, 
whether we conſider Cerinthus as making Jeſus 
a mere man, or as ſuppoſing the Chriſt (ſome- 
times reſiding in Jeſus) to be an inferior æon, 
produced in time, and the offspring of ſilence“, 
or in ſhort, a creature; either way he plainly 
impugned the true and proper divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, | 

3. The next thing to be conſidered 1s, what 
kind of reception ſuch his doctrine met with 
in the church of Chriſt, We have good rea- 
ſon to believe, that it was condemned as anti- 
chriſtian doctrine, by the biſhops of Aſia, and 
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Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxx. C. 3. p. 127. Conf. Vitringa. obſervat. 


Sacr. L. v. C. 12. ſ. 7. p. 146. Edit. ult. 
See Biſhop Bull, Def. F. N. ſect. iii. C. 1. p. 160, et 
Greg. Nazianz. Orat XX111, P. 414.— 
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by St. John himſelf. Indeed our proofs of this 
matter are of the conjectural kind: but they are 
not without their weight, if they amount to rational 
preſumptions, or ſtrong probabilites. If it can be 
probably argued from external evidence, that 
St. John wrote his goſpel, or cpiſtles, in direct 
oppoſition to the tenets of Cerinthus, and if the 
internal characters of his writings themſelves con- 
firm the report; then both theſe circumſtances 
concurring in the ſame thing, will together amount 
to as fair a proof of what we pretend, as matters 
of this nature will generally admit of. 

That St. John wrote his goſpel with a view 
to confute Cerinthus, among other falſe teach- 
ers, is atteſted firſt by Irenzus*, who was a 
diſciple of Polycarp, and who flouriſhed with- 
in leſs than a century of St. John's time. 
He is very particular in the account, obſcrvy- 

ing 


* Hane fidem annuncians Joannes domini di ſcipulus, volens 
per evangelii annunciationem auferre eum qui a Cerintho inſe- 
minatus erat hominibus errorem, et multo prius ab his qui di- 
cuntur Nicolaitz, qui ſunt vulſio ejus, quæ falsò cognominatur 
ſcientia, ut confunderer eos, et ſuaderet, quoniam unus Deus qui 
omnia fecit per verbum ſuum: et non, quemadmodum illi dicunt, 
alterum quidem fabricatorem, alium autem Patrem Domini; et 
alium quidem fabricatoris Filjum, alterum vero de ſuperioribus 
Chriſtum, quem et impaſſibilem perſeveraſſe deſcendentem in 
Jeſum filium fabrioatoris, et iterum revolaſſe in ſuum pleroma; 
et initium quidem eſſe Monogenem, Logon autem verum filium 
uniĩgeniti; et eam conditionem, quz eſt ſecundum nos, non a 
primo Deo factam, ſed a virtute aliqua valde deorſum ſubjeddaà, 
et abſciſsã ab eorum communicatione, quæ ſunt inviſibilia et in- 
nominabilia: omnia igitur talia circumſcribere volens diſcipulus 


Domini, et regulam veritatis conſtituere in ecclefia,—fic incho- 


avit in ea, quæ eft ſecundum evangelium, doctrinà: in principio 
erat verbum, &c. Iren. L. iii. C. xi. p. 188. 
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ing what ſpecial errors of the ſame Cerinthus and 
others, the apoſtle had an eye to, in the penning 
of his golpel. oe 

Our next author to Irenæus, is Victorinus Pe- 
tavionenſis, who flouriſhed about A. D. 290. He 
reports that the biſhops of Aſia, being alarmed 
at the pernicious doctrines then diſſeminated by 
Valentinus, Cerinthus, and Ebion, came in a body 
to St. John, importuning him to bear his teſti- 
mony againſt them. The author, probably, miſ- 
takes in bringing in Valentinus ſo early: hut that 
will“ not invalidate his report as to the other 
twq, or as to the main thing. Some doubts 
have been raiſed about the genuineneſs of that 
treatiſe aſcribed to Victorinus: but Dr. Grabe 
ſeems to have well taken off the only mate- 
rial exception to it?: to him therefore I refer the 
reader. 

Our next author is Jerome, who twice tells 
the fame ſtory, with ſome particular circum- 
ſtances, not ſo plainly intimated elſewhere; 
once in bis prologue to his commentaries on 


St. Matthew *, and again in his book of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical 


Cum eſſent Valentinus, et Cerinthus, et Ebion, et cæteri 
icholz ſatanæ diffuſi per orbem, convenerunt ad illum de fini- 
mis provinciis omnes, et compulerunt ut ipſe teſtimonium ſcri- 
beret, ViRorin. in Apocalypſ. Bibl. PP. Tom. i. p. 570. alias 
Tom. ui, p. 418. 

Grabe Spicileg. Vol. ii. p. 45. 

Johannes apoſtolus et evangeliſta — quum eſſet in Aſia, et 
Jam tune hæreticorum ſemina pullularent Cerinthi, Ebionis, et 
czterorum qui negant Chriſtum in carne veniſſe (quos et ipſe in 
epiſtola ſua antichriſtos vocat, et apoſtolus Paulus frequenter 
percutit) coactus eſt ab omnibus pene tunc Aſiæ epiſcopis, et 
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ſiaſtical writers?. He does not ſay, in particular, 
from whence he had his accounts: but he was a 
Jearned man, converſant in books, and he inti- 
mates thret he had his intelligence from eccleſiaſti- 
cal.memoirs. 

Epiphanius of the ſame time, teſtifies more 
than once, that St. John wrote againſt Cerinthus 
and Ebion, who had taught that Chriſt was a 
mere man“. It is ſome confirmation of this, what 
Irenæus relates of St. John's meeting with Ce— 
rinthus at the bath (as I have before noted) and 
running from him with diſdain. It ſheus at leaſt, 
that St. John and he were contemporaries, and 
that the apoſtle well underitood his principles, and 
deteſted them. | 

The main of the account may receive ſome 
farther confirmation from what Julian, the apoſtate 

; emperor 


multarum ecclefiarum legationibus, de divinitate ſalvatoris al- 
tius fcribere, et ad ipſum, ut ita dicam, Dei Verbum, non tam 
audaci, quam felici temeritate prorumpere. Et eccleſiaſtica 
narrat hiſtoria, quum a fratribus cogeretur ut ſcriberet, ita fac- 
turum ſe reſpondiſſe, fi indicto jejunio in commune omnes Deum 
precarentur: quo expleto, revelatione ſaturatus, in illud proœ- 
mium cœlo veniens eructavit: in principio erat verbum, &c. 
Hieronym. Prolog. in Matt. p. 3. opp. Tom. iv. Ed. Bened. 

d Joannes, noviſſimus omnium ſcripfit evangelium rogatus 
ab Aſiæ epiſcopis, adverſus Cerinthum alioſque hæreticos, et 
maximè tunc Ebionitarum dogma conſurgens; qui aſſerunt 
Chriſtum ante Mariam non fuiſſe: unde et compulſus eſt divi- 
nam ejus nativitatem edicere. Hieronym. de viris illuſtrib. 
C. ix. p. 54, 55. Fabric. 

© Eyba ye To Yrer ix mapereions A  AvOownor ixygurTiY 
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Ii. 2. p. 423. Conf. p. 424. 433, 435. Har. lxix. p. 747+ 
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emperor, was pleaſed to obſerve (thirty years or 
more before St. Jerome) that John perceiving 
how that the perſuaſion of Chriſt's being God, 
prevailed mightily among the chriſtians diſperſed 
thorough many cities of Greece and Italy, did 
then take upon him to aſſert the ſame doctrine 
in his goſpel, with a view to humour them, and 
to get himſelf reputation“. Here then we have 
a plain confeſſion from a vehement adverſary, 
which confeſſion of his (ridicule and banter 
apart) amounts to this; that the generality of 
chriſtians, as early- as the apoſtolic age, were 
exceedingly zealous for the doctrine of Chriſt's 
divinity, and that St. John himſelf commended 
them for it, encouraging them in it, and wrote 
his goſpel to confirm it. Julian, very probably, 
had learned it from inconteſtible monuments of 
antiquity; and fince he could not diſown the 
fact, he endeavoured, in his ludicrous way, to 
turn the whole into ridicule. He ſays nothing 
indeed of Cerinthus or Ebion, as he had no oc- 
cation : but yet this ſtory of his, as he has told 
it, falls in with the other accounts in the main 
thing; for which reaſon I have mentioned it. 
Such 1s the external evidence we have to prove, 
that St. John, at the requeſt of the biſhops, and 
churches of that time, wrote his goſpel to 
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eſtabliſh the faith of chriſtians in our Lord's divi. 
nity, againſt Cerinthus and Ebion, or other falſe 
teachers who oppoſed it*.' 

The truth of the fact will be much confirmed 
from the internal characters of St. John's uri— 
tings: and this will fully appear by comparing 
his expreſſions with Cerinthus's tenets, obſerving, 
all the way, how aptly they anſwer in that re- 
ſpect, directly confronting and overturning the 
principles of that hereſiarch and his followers, 

IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, That 
is to ſay, at the creation of all things (iv «exn, as 
in Geneſis) the word exiſted*; therefore he was 
before any creature; not only before Joſeph and 
Mary, but even before any ſuch created æon as 
Cerinthus had talked of, whether called the 
Word, or Chriſt. | 

AND THE WORD WAS WITH GOD. Not a 
ſeparate æon, inferior to God and diſtant from 
God (like to what Cerinthus ſuppoſed of the 
Demiurgus, the maker and framer of the worlds) 


not eſtranged from God, but united to him, 
and 


© The very learned Vitringa has objected to this account, 
as to ſome circumſtances. Obſerv. Sacr. L. v. C. x. ſeR. 
7, 8. But he is well anſwered by Buddeus, Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 
419, &c. 

aba ral fir Toys T0 , Hgx,ns 0v0jpct AzjCayeolai xat in 

TYs TY X60p2s doXxny la- naar 01a Tu Meyopaivury OT 
ENS d Adyo; Tor an dexr yiropiruy vw, Origen. Com- 
ment. in Joan. p. 50. Conf. Buddeus Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 430, 
438. Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. ii. ſ. 4. p. 294. 

E Irenzus, L. iii. C. xi. p. 188. Lib. i. C. xxvi. p. 105, 
Pſeudo Tertullian de Præſcript. Hzret. Append. p. 221, Epiph. 
Hæreſ. xxviii. N. p. 110. 
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and abiding with him*, while perſonally diſtinct 


from him. | 

AND THE WORD WAS GoD. Not a mere 
man, as Cerinthus aſſerted of Jeſus, not a crea- 
ture, as Cerinthus imagined of Chriſt, or of the 
Word, but very God. 

THE SAME WAS IN THE BEGINNING WITH 
60D. This is reſuming what had been ſaid 
before after a kind of break, to connect it the 
more cloſely with the account of the creation 
(which the apoſtle was juſt going to mention) 
and to inculcate the more ſtrongly, againſt Ce- 
rinthus, that he Y whom all things were made 
was no diſtant, inferior on, eſtranged from God, 
and unacquainted with bim. but one that had 
been always with the ſupreme Father. 

ALL THINGS WERE MADE BY HIM. By the 
Word. Not by an inferior demiurgus, not by 
any ſeparate powers, not by angels, (as the 
Cerinthians taught“) not by any creature creator, 

but 


h Kai s Noyes by ede Tor Le 8 vg 1 ess Toy Sei 
X&i rav, enge, TC 5, Tg M38 K&TUAYOctiTHI), 47. & 4 2X7 7, *. 
7. 8606 rer See u, Ire r Gexns XwerCprrocy, ETe TH cares 
derdurzgs. Origin. in Joan. p. 44. 

i Addit, et Deus erat Verbum; illud, non minus quam ipſum 
Patrem, verum ſummumque Deum eſſe ſigniſicans. Atque iſtud 
quidem Ceriuthi commentis e diametro elt oppoſitum, quippe 
qui per 7% Ay, five Chriſtum, equidem ſubſtantiam quandam 
>piritualem eamque humana natura præſtantiorem, neutiquam 
autem vyr4racu quandam divinam quæ et ipſa Deus eſſet, iu- 
telligebat. Buddei Eccleſ. Apoſtolica, p. 438. 

* 'Dheodorit. Hzret. Fab. L. ii. C. 3. L. v. C. 9. Auguſtin 
de Hæreſ. C. viii. 

Ephan. Hæreſ. 28. f. Philaſtr. Hzr. 36. p. 77. Pſeudo Ter- 
tulſian. Praſcript. C. 68. Damaſcen. Hr. 28. 
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but the Word himſelf, very God, and one with 
God!. ag 

AND WITHOUT HIM WAS NOT ANY THING 
MADE THAT WAS MADE. Not the lower world 
only, but the upper world allo; not the material 
and viſible world only, but the world of invi- 
fibles, the celeſtial ſpirits, angels and archangels. 
They alſo were made by the ſame Word; for 
there was nothing made without him®. By him 
were all things created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth, viſible aud inviſible, whether 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by him, and for 
aim. So writes St. Paul, the beſt interpreter 
what we have in St. John, as writing by the 
ſame ſpirit, and with the ſame views, and pro- 
bably againſt the very ſame men. Indeed, 
there is not in the whole New Teſtament 
any thing of a more ſublime and exalted ſtrain, 


concerning the perſonal dignity of our bleſſed 
| Lord 


1 Omnia per illud (Verbum) fata ſunt ; commentis Cerinthi- 
anis eſt oppoſitum: non enim a fabricatore quodam mundi, a 
Deo -primo diverſo, ſed a Asyw vrorariny, qui et ipſe verus ſum- 
muſque Deus fit, mundum huncce et omnia quz in eo ſunt, con- 
dita eſſe, verbis iſtis docet. Buddei Ecclef. Apoſtol. p. 438. 
conf. Vitring. Obſerv. ſacr. L. v. C. 13. ſ. 4. p. 155. 

m In eodem commate, contra eoſdem hæreticos addit, et 46% 
que eo fattum eſtnillil. Quæ verba, qui intentionem apoſtoli non 
attenderit, nihil aliud quam inanem Tevr:Aoyiay continere ſuſpi- 
cetur. Sed nimirum hzretici iſti (ut recte Grotius) alium vole- 
bant opificem eorum quæ cernimus, five mundi hujus aſpectabilis 
alios rerum inviſibilium, et quæ ſuper hunc mundum ſunt, in 
ſuoquemque pleromate: nihil igitur eorum quæ facta ſunt, ex 
operibus 28 A excipit Joannes. Bull. Judic, Eccl, C. ii. 

204. 
FR Coloſ. i. 16, See my Sermons, p. 58—62. 
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Lord, than what we find in the firſt chapter to 
the Coloſſians, from the 15th to the 19th verſe 
incluſive; and in the ſecond, from verſe the ſe- 
cond to the tenth. Thoſe paſſages come the 
neareſt of any to St. John's divine proeme, and 
are only to be matched with it. It would be 
too great a digreſhon here, to ſhew how thoſe 
ſo empharical expreſſions of St. Paul are all par- 
ticularly fitted to confront the tenets of Cerin- 
thus, as if choſen for that very purpoſe, and di- 
rectly pointed at them: but the learned reader 
who is diſpoſed to examine into the fact, may 
conſult a very judicious foreigner, who has drawn 
that matter out at length, expounding what St. 
Paul has ſaid in thoſe two chapters, in a very 
clear and excellent manner, by the oppoſition 
which it carries in it all the way to the Cerinthian 
hereſy*. I return to St. John. 

IN HIM WAS LIFE, AND THE LIFE WAS 
THE LIGHT OF MEN. The ſame Word was 
Life, the sieg and Con, both ones. There 
was no occaſion therefore for ſubtilly diſtin- 
guiſhing the Word and Life into two eons, as 
lome did. | 

AND THE LIGHT SHINETH IN DARKNESS, 
AND THE DARKNESS COMETH NOT UPON 
11. So I render the verſe, conformable to the 


rendering 

f Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtolica. p. 458. — 487. 

* Hunc ipſum a4yov» eſſe vitam hominis; otioſam innuens il- 
lorum ſubtilitatem, qui in ſyſtemate divinarum emanationum, 
Lem vitam, a Acyw diſtinguebant, eidemque ſubordinabant. 
* in Prolog. Evangel. Johan. Obſerv. Sacr. L. v. C. 13. 
p. 180. 


|| See Addenda. p. 505. 
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rendering of the ſame Greek verb, xarννν , 
by our tranſlators, in another place of this ſame 
goſpelb. The apoſtle, as I conceive, in this fifth 
verſe of his firſt chapter, alludes to the pre- 
vailing error of the Gnoſtics, and of all that 
fort of men'; who had adopted the ancient ma- 
gian notion of a good God and evil God, the 
firſt called light, and the other darkneſs* ; which 
two they ſuppoſed to be under perpetual ſtruggles, 
and obſtructed by each other. In oppoſition, 
probably, to thoſe magian principles, St. John 
here aſſerts, that the Word, the true Light, was 
much ſuperior to any ſuch pretended rival power. 
In him was no darkneſs at all*: no ſuch oppoſite 
power could come upon him, to obſtruct his pur- 
poſes, or defeat his good and great deſigns. 

HE WAS IN THE WORLD, AND THE WORLD 
HAD BEEN MADE BY HIM, BUT THE WORLD 
KNEW HIM NOT. So I tranſlate, for greater 
accuracy and perſpicuity; Hz camE uNnTo 
HIS OWN, AND HIS OWN RECEIVED HIM NOT, 
Theſe two verſes manifeſtly confront ſeveral of 
the gnoſtic principles, viz. that the world 
was made by an inferior and evil god, an 
angel called Demiurgus; and that Chriſt came 
into another perſon's work, or province, not 

into 


D John xii. 35. Vid. Bos. exercitat. in Johan. p. 54, 55. 

i Vid. Vitringa Obſervat. Sacr. L. v. C. 13. p. 136. Epi- 
phanius ſpeaking of the gnoſticiſm of thoſe times, derives it in 
part from the perplexity which thoſe men were under, in the 
queſtion about the Origin of Evil. Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxiv. 6. 

* Sec Addenda, p. 507. 

* God is light, and in him is no darkneſs at all. 1 John i. 5+ 
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into his own, when he manifeſted himſelf to the 
world'; and that he did not ſo manifeſt himſelf 
before his incarnation. Thoſe ſeveral errors ſeem 
to be directly pointed at, and confuted by what 
the evangeliſt has taught in thoſe two verſes“. 
But of the true interpretation of thoſe two verſes, 
have treated more largely elſewhere®. 

AND THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH, be- 
came perſonally united with the man Jeſus; 
AND DWELT AMONG Us, reſided conſtantly in 
the human nature ſo aſſumed. Very empha- 
tical and pointed expreſſions, ſearching to the 
root of every herely almoſt of that time, ſo 
far as concerned the perſon of Chriſt: for 
none of them would admit the Word made 
fleſh, -or God made maus. Such ſentiments 
agrecd not with their vain philoſophy; they 

deemed 


| Scilicet - Cerinthi et aliorum omnium hæreticorum, qui 
mundi hujus conditorem a ſammo Deo ſeparabant, hæc fuit 
notiſſima ſententia, Chriſtum ſervatorem noſtrum a ſumma om- 
nium principalitate in hunc mundum veniſſe tanquam in alienum 
opus; idque ut homines a Dominio et ſervitute conditoris uni- 
verſi in neſcio quam libertatem (licentiam rectius dixeris) vin- 
dicaret. Bull. Judic. Eecleſ. C. ii. ſ. 4. p. 294. Conf. Iren. 
L ui. C. 11. et L. v. C. 18. 


m Docet itaque ſemper illum in mundo fuiſſe, et a primo 


rerum ortu, et generis humani inſtauratione, ſe in eccleſia, 
quam in mundo habuit, manifeſtaſſe, et ut lucem veram ſuos 
illuminaſſe; etiamſi a maxima mundi parte, et ab ipſis Judzis 
Carnalibus agnitus non fit: explodens erroneam illorum hypo- 
theſin qui Filium Dei ante ſuam {»ar0evrnow ſe in mundo non 
manifeſtaſſe, neque illi cognitum fuiſſe, aſſerebant. Vitringa. 
Obſerv. Sacr. Vol. iii. p. 180. 

n Sermons, p. 49.— 52. 

9 Secundum autem nullam ſententiam hæreticorum, Verbum 
Dei caro factum eft. Iren. L. ili. Go 11. P · 189. Conf. Bull. 
Judic, Eccl. C. 2. ſ. 4. p. 194. 
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deemed the thing to be incredible“. The Cerin- 
thians admitted that a celeſtial : Spirit deſcended 
occaſionally upon Jeſus; but they neither allowed 
that ſpirit to be perſonally united with Jeſus, nor 
to be properly divine, as St. John teaches: fo 
that in two reſpects, thoſe words of the apoſtle 
confute their principles”. 

AND WE' BEHELD HIS GLORY, THE GLORY 
AS OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER, 
&c. Words diametrically oppoſite to Cerinthus's 
hypotheſfis*, which made the Logos not the only 
begotten of the Father, but a remove farther off, 
viz. the Son of the only begotten, as before ob- 
ſerved. 

AND .OF HIS FULNESS' HAVE ALL WE RE- 
CEIVED, AND GRACE FOR GRACE, The ex- 
preſſion, of his fulneſs [ix 7» wangwuaros xure] 15 
very obſervable. The gnoſtics in general, and 
the Cerinthians in particular, were wont to talk 
much of the TAygwas, or fulneſs, by which they 
meant a fictitious plenitude of the Deity, in 
which the whoſe race of æons was ſuppoſed to 

ſubſiſt, 


2 Incredibile præſumpſerant Deum carnem. Tertul. contr. 
Marcion- L. iu, C. 8. p. 401. Conf. Juſt, Mart. Dial. p. 140, 
204. Edit. Jebb. 

d Dum dicit Yerbum care fadtun, et habitavit inter not; 
ſignificat ipſum iſtum A4yo, qui Filius Dei, ſimulque verus ac 
fummus Deus erat, quemque tam multis deſcripſerat verbis, 
carnem faftum, hoc eſt, humanam naturam, non ad certum 
tempus, ſed perpetuo, indiſſolubili, et inſeparabili nexu adſum- 
iſle. Budd, ſet. Apolt. p. 440. 

© - Indicat eundem iſtum >4yov, qui caro factus erat, etiam efle 
unigenitum Pal is: adeoque diſcrimen illud quod Cerinthiani 
inter povoyern ſi ve unigenitum et A%yor five Verbum, conſtitue- 
bant, explodit. Buddeus ibid. p. 440. 
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ſubſiſt, and into which ſpiritual men (ſuch as 
they eſteemed themſelves) ſhould hereafter be 
received. It was the doctrine of the Valenti- 
nians, (and probably of the elder Gnoſtics alſo) 
that they were themſelves of the ſpiritual feed, 
had conſtant grace, and could not fail of being 
admitted into the plenitude above“; while others 
were in their eſteem carnal, had grace but 
ſparingly, or occaſionally, and that not to bring 
them fo high as the plenitude, but to an inter- 
mediate ſtation only. But St. John here aſſerts, 
that* all Chriſtians equally and indifferently, all 
believers at large, have received of the plenitude, 
or fulneſs of the divine Logos; and that not 


ſparingly, but in the largeſt meaſure, grace upon: 


grace, accumulated grace*: or rather, grace fol- 
lowing in conſtant ſucceſſion, grace for grace; 
that is, new ſuccours coming on as quick as the 
former ſhould wear off or ceaſe, or new ſupplies 
for the old ones paſt and gone*®, without failure, 
or intermiſſion. Our preſent rendering, grace 

tor 


" Iren. L. i. C. 6. p. 31. 

* Docet denique ex hujus unigeniti et primogeniti Dei Filii 
TArzwwxr: (Qua notione gnoſtici uti conſueverunt) omnes acci- 
pere gratiam pro gratia, omnes omnis generis et ordinis in 
Chriſtum credentes, ejuſdem in hac vita participes eſſe gratiæ, 
et ad ejuſdem gloriæ ſpem vocatos eſſe: neutiquam vero ita ſe 
rem habere ut gnoſtici jactitabant, ſolos ſuæ ſectæ homines, et 
ſuæ imbutos philoſophiz myſteriis, ad ſummam illam felicitatem 
primi pleromatis divinitatis adſpirare poſſe, reliquorum creden- 
tum animabus inferioris et medii generis beatitudinis ſtatum 
deſtinatum eſſe. Vitringa. Obſ. Sacr. L. v. C. 13. p. 155, 156. 

' dee Bull. Harmon. Apoſtol. Diſſert. 11. C. 11. p. 481. 

& Vid. Gataker, Adverſar. Sacr. C. 27. 

Anonymi Fortuita Sacra, p. 80, 81, &Cc, 
Suicer. Theſaur, in age p. 1497» 
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for grace, is literal, and juſt; provided only we 
underſtand it thus, that whenever one grace 
ceaſes or expires, another comes in its place, 
and is given us for the former, or in lieu of the 
former. 

I have now run through the proeme of St. 
John's goſpel, endeavouring all the way to ſhew 
how aptly the expreſſions ſuit with the ſuppo- 
ſition which I here go- upon, that it was penned 
with a particular view to the hereſies of Cerin- 
thus and Ebion; to fay nothing of Simon Magus, 
or the Gnoſtics of thoſe times: for though I have 
chiefly, or in a manner ſolely, made Cerinthus's 
hereſy the ſubje& of this article, yet I would be 
underſtood to include any other heretics of the 
ſame time, or before him, ſo far as they fell in 
with the ſame common errors. | 

Let us now paſs on to St. John's firſt epiſtle, in 
order to conſider whether that likewiſe may not be 
naturally interpreted the ſame way; ſo that one 
and the ſame key may ſerve for both. 

Irenæus ſcems to ſay, that St. John pointed 
his epiſtle* againſt the ſame. Tertullian alſo 
intimates, that St. John directed ſome parts of 
his epiſtle againſt the Ebionites. And St. 

Jerome 


h Igitur et omnes extra diſpoſitionem ſunt, qui, ſub obtentu 
agnitionis, alterum quidem jeſum intelligunt, alterum autem 
Chriſtum, et alterum unigenitum, &c. - Quos Joannes in præ- 
dictà epiſtola fugere eos præcepit, &c. ibid. p. 207. | 

i At in epiſtola eos maxime antichriſtos vocat, qui Chriſtum 
negarent in carne veniſſe, et qui non putarent Jeſum eſſe Filiun 
Dei. Illud Marcion, hoc Hebion vindicavit. Tertull. Præſcrip. 
C. 33. p. 214. 
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Jerome inſinuates, that he pointed his cenſure 
both againſt Cerinthus and Ebion, marking them 
out as antichriſts, in his epiſtle*. If we come 
to examine the epiſtle itſelf, we ſhall eaſily per- 
ceive, that a great part of it was levelled, not 
ſo much againſt Jews or Pagans, as againſt falſe 
chriſtians, againſt the heretics of that time, St- 
monians perhaps, or Cerinthians, or Ebionites, 
or Nicolaitans, or all of them, according as his 
expreſſions here, or there, are particularly point- 
ed. The two principal errors which he there 
cenfures, were, the denial of Chriſt's being come 
in the fleſh', and the diſowning that Jelus was 
Chriſt®. The docetæ, (as they were afterwards 
called) the followers of. Simon Magus, denied 
Chriſt's real humanity, making him a mere 
phantom, ſhadow, or apparition, a walking ghoſt, 
as I obſerved above“. And the Cerinthians 
making a diſtinction between Jeſus and Chriſt, 
did not allow that both were one perſon. 
Againſt thoſe chiefly St. John wrote his epiſtle. 
He ſpeaks of antichriſts newly riſen up *; which 
could not be intended of Jews or Pagans, who 
had oppoſed the goſpel all along : and he ſpeaks 
of men that had been of the church, but had 
apoſtatized from it; they went out from us, but 
they were not of us*. Let us now proceed to the 
explication 

« See the whole paſſage cited above, p. 251. 

! 1 John iv. 3. compare 2 John 7. 

m 1 John ii. 22. 

" See above, p. 12, 150. 

o 1 John 11. 18, 22, iv, 3. 2 John7. 

1 John ii. 19. 
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explication of thoſe paſſages in St. John's epiſtle, 
which relate to our purpole. | 
The apoſtle obſerves, that THE worD oF LIE 
(or the Word in whom was. life, John 1. 4.) 
WAS FROM THE BEGINNI1NG®; conformable to 
what he ſays in the entrance to his goſpel, and 
in oppoſition both to Cerinthus and Ebion, who 
made Jeſus a mere man, and who either denied 
any pre-exiſting ſubſtantial Logos, or, at moſt, 
ſuppoſed him to: ſtand foremoit in the rank of 
creatures. The apoſtle further ſtiles the ſame 
Logos ETERNAL LIFE", to intimate his eternal 
exiſtence, in oppoſition to the ſame heretics. He 
adds, WHICH WAS WITH THE FATHER, parallel 
to what he ſays in his goſpel, was 77: God, and 
which has been explained above“. 
In the ſecond chapter of the ſame epiſtle, 
the apoſtle deſcribes the antichriſtian heretics 
of that time as DENYING THAT JESUS 18 
CHRIST; Which amounted to the fame with 
DENYING THE FATHER AND THE $SON*; be- 
cauſe WHOSOEVER DENIETH THE SON, THE SAME 
HATH NOT THE FATHER”, Cerinthus denied 
that 
4 1 John i. 1. 
r 1 John i. 2. compare 1 John v. 20, | 
See above, p. 254. Conf. Tertull. contr. Prax. C. xv. Bull. 
Judic. Eccleſ. C. 2. ſ. 5. p. 295. 
t 1 John ii. 22. ; 
" x John ii. 23. Apoſtoli verba - commune Cerinthi et Ebi- 
onis dogma manifeſte perſtringunt, nam illi ambo Jeſum eſſe 
verum Dei Filium ante Mariam, adeoque ante res omnes creatas 
ex Deo Patre natum omnino negabant, ac proinde, apoſtolo 
judice, neque Deum Patrem revera confeſſi ſunt : ſiquidem a 
revelato evangelio, nemo poteſt Deum Patrem rite colere aut 
credere, niſi qui Deum Filium ſimul amplectatur. Bull. Judic. 


Eccl. C. 2. ſ. 5. p. 296, 
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that Jeſus was Chriſt, dividing Chriſt from 
Jeſus, as betore explained: and he of conſe- 
quence denied the Son, becauſe he allowed not 
that Jeſus was perſonally united with the Word, 
the eternal Son of God, nor that t Logos 
which he ſpeaks of was the only begotten of the 
Father, being Son only of the only begotten, 
according to his ſcheme: ſo that he totally diſ- 
owned the divine ſonſhip both of Jeſus and 
Chriſt, and by ſuch denial denied both the Father 
and Son“. 

The apoſile then goes on to ſay, WROSSGOEVER 
SHALL CONFESS THAT JESUS is THE SON OF 
GOD, GOD DWELLETH IN HIM, AND HE IN 
60 Where again he manifeſtly ſtrikes at 
the Cerinthian and Ebionite principles, which 
allowed not Jeſus to be the Son of God, 1n 
any true and proper ſenſe, ſuch as St. John 
lays down in ſeveral places of his writings, but 
particularly in the entrance to his goſpel*, as ex- 
plained above. In 


Dum enim Cerinthiani negabant Jeſum eſſe Chriſtum, per 
veram ſcilicet perpetuamque unionem; Chriſtum inſuper Filium 
Dei verum et unigenitum inficiebantur; perinde hoc erat ac ft 
et Patrem et Filium negaſſent, cum, ut recte Joannes dicit, gui 
Filium neg at, xec Patrem habeat. Eo ipſo enim dum negabant 
Jeſum eſſe Chriſtum, nec ipſum quoque Chriſtum pro Dei Filio 
agnoſcebant, non poterant non multo magis negare, Jeſum eſſe 
Filium Dei. Buddei Eccleſ Apoſtol. p. 445. 

1 John iv. 15. compare iii. 23. 

* Non eſt dubitandum quin apoſtolus his verbis confeſſionem 
exipat illius Filii Dei quem ipſe ex parte ſupra in hac epiltola 
prædicaverat, et plenius in evangelio ſuo declarat: nempe Filii 
Dei, qui fit Dei Patris a5y0;, qui in principio erat. et apud Deum 
erat, et Deus if/e erat, per quem omnia fatta ſunt, &c.—Hujuſ- 
modi vero Dei Filium Jeſum noſtrum eile, non confeſſus eſt Ce- 


rinthus, neque poſt ipſum Ebion. Bull. Judic. C. 2. ſ. 9. p. 297. 
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In the chapter next following, the apoſtle re. 
peats the ſame thing as before, or uſes words to 
the ſame effect: WrosoveER BELIEVETH THAT 
JESUS 1s THE CHRIST, 18 BORN OF Gon", 
And ſoon after adds, WHO 1s HE THAT OVER- 
COMETH THE WORLD, BUT HE THAT BELIEYV- 
ETH THAT JESUS 1S THE SON OF 60D*? Here 
lay the main ftreſs, to believe that Jeſus, who 
was truly and really man, was as truly and really 
the eternal Son of G The apoſtle, in the next 
verſe, ſeems to point at the docetæ, as he had 
before done in the fame epiſtle*, being equally 
concerned to maintain, that Chriſt - had real 
fleſh, as that he had real divinity ; that fo the 
faith of the goſpel might ſtand upon this firm 
foundation, that the eternal Son of God be- 
came Son of man for the ſalvation of mankind, 
Hereupon therefore the apoſtle, in defence of 
Chriſt's real humanity, ſays, THis 1s HE THAT 
CAME BY WATER AND LOOP“. What he 
elſewhere expreſſes, by his coming in the fleſh\, 
here he expreſſes more emphatically, by his 
coming in, or by, water and blood; alluding to 
what Chriſt ſhed at his paſſion, as a proof that 
he had then a real body, and was really man, 

not 


2 1 Johnv. 1. d 1 John v. 5. 

Qula præ aliis.maxime tunc creſceret Cerinthi hæreſis, ideo 
apoſtolu fidem illam qua creditur Jeſum eſſe Dei Filium, paſſim 
in hac epiſtola commendat, urget, inculcat. Bull. ibid. p. 297. 

4 1 John iv. 2, 3. compare 2 John 7. and ſee Bull. Judic. 
p. 296 Buddei Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 550, &c. 

© 1 John v. 6. 

f 1 John 1. 1, 2. iv. 2, 3. 2 John 7. compare 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
1 Pet. ui. 18. iv. 1. 
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not a ſpectre, phantom, or apparition, as ſome 
heretics pretended. It 1s to be noted, that the 
ancient viſionaries, (who were the Simonians, 
Menandrians, Saturnilians, and Bafihdians) be- 
ing aſhamed perhaps to confels Chriſt crucified®, 
contrived any wild ſuppoſition imaginable to 
evade it. Baſilides pretended, that Chrift him- 
ſelf did not ſuffer, but that Simon of Cyrene 
was crucified in his room“. The elder docetæ 
had not ſo happy a talent at inventing, but were 
content to ſay, that Chriſt had no real body, 
and ſuffered in appearance only, impoſing upon 
the eyes of the ſpectators. In oppolition pro- 
bably to that kind of men (of which there might 
be many 1n the apoſtolic age) the apoſtle here 
emphatically obſerves, that Chriſt came by water 
and blood: for his ſhedding both water and 
blood out of his fide, at his paſſion, was a 
demonſtration, that there was a real body 
then hanging upon the croſs, not a phan- 
tom, or a ſpiritual ſubſtance, Which very 
argument is well urged by Irenzus', and Nova- 

tian 


s Hence it is that Polycarp joins both together in the ſame 
reproof: ma; Y, 35 av wy epuonoyn Ine Xerre ir ought iAnhy- 
Strat, "Avriycix 65 £54* K 85 &v an GphONoOYyn TO ETA 00, T8 ges, 
tx 78 A ig. Polycarp. Epiſt. C. 7. Conf. Epiphan. xxiv. 4. 

Philaſtr. C. 32. | 
n Trenzvus, Lib. i. C. xxiv. alias xxii. p. 101. 

Epiphan. xxiv. 3. 

Philaſtr. C. xxxii. p. 68. 

Auguſtin de Hæreſ. N. iv. 

Theodorit. Hæret. Fab 1. C. 4. 

Quomodo autem, cum caro non eſſet, ſed pareret (i e. ap- 
pareret) quaſi homo, crucifixus eſt, et à latere ejus vu do lan- 
g115 exüt et aqua? Iren. Lib. iv. C. 33. (alis 57.) p. 271. 
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tian*, in proof of the ſame thing, againſt the 
docetæ. As St. John is the only evangeliſt 
who has related that circumſtance of the pal. 
fon", fo it is obſervable, how particular a ſtreſs 
he lays upon it; immediately ſubjoining, in con- 
firmation of it, AND HE THAT SAW IT (mean- 
ing himſelf perhaps, or elſe the ſoldier that 
pierced our Lord”) bare record, AND HIS RE- 
CORD Is TRUE, &c. And he confirms it far- 
ther from two prophecies out of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Wherefore it is the more probable that 
in his epiſtle before, he alluded to that circum- 
ſtance, and in proof of Chriſt's humanity. But 
St. John ſtrengthens the argument further, by 
ſuperadding the conſideration of the teſtimony 
of the ſpirit. AND THERE IS THE SPIRIT ALSO 
BEARING WITNESS, BECAUSE THE SPIRIT 1$ 

TRUTH ®7tſelf, is eſſential truth. The Spirit re- 
ſiding in the church, and working 1n believers 
by fupernatural graces, bears teſtimony to the 
doctrine taught by the apoſtles, and believed by 
the church; particularly to the doctrine here 
ſpoken of, viz. that Chriſt the S of God, be- 
came Son of man for the ſalvation of mankind. 
The apoſtle, having ſaid that the Sprrit is 
zruth, or eſſential truth, (which was giving 
him 


k Sanguis idcirco de manibus ac pedibus, atque ĩpſo latere 
demanavit, ut noſtri conſors corporis probaretur, dum occasũs 
neſtri legibus moritur. Novat. C. x. p. 31. Edit, Welchm. 

John xix. 34. 

„ See Dodwell, diſſert. in Iren. 1. p 39. 

1 john v. 6, 
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him a title, common to God the Father, and 
to Chriſt) in order to obviate any miſapprehen- 
ſion, or offence, accounts for what he had faid, 
and reconciles it, by declaring preſently, that the 
Father, and the Word, and the Spirit, are all 
One, are equally truth itſelf: Fox THERE ARE 
TYREE THAT BEAR RECORD IN HEAVEN, THE 
FATHER, THE WORD, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT; 
AND THESE THREE ARE ONE. Therefore it 
was as right to ſay, that the Spirit is truth, as 
it might be to ſay it either of Father or Son, 
ſince they are all one. That point being cleared, 
the apoſtle then returns? to ſpeak of the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood, as teſtifying the ſame 
thing to mankind, which is teſtified above to the 
angels in heaven. And the Spirit is now parti- 
cularly mentioned as bearing witnels in earth 
(rather than the Father or the Son) becauſe, fince 


the time of Chriſt's aſcenſion, the church has been 


under the ſpecial economy of the Holy Spirit, 
who was to guide the apoſtles, and the churches 
after them, to all truth. 

I know it has been objected, that this way 
of reckoning the Spirit twice, 1s reducing the 
ix witnefles to five. Now, indeed, if the text 
had called them fix witnefles, there would have 
been ſome force in the objection: but as it is 
mere fancy and preſumption, to make them fix, 
we may take the liberty to think, that the 


fifth twice told will fully anſwer all that the 


text mentions, 
The 


I John v. 7. P 1 John v. 8. © John xvi. 13. 
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The apoſtle having ſaid thus much of the tel. 
timony of the Spirit, who is one with the Father, 
comes next to make the proper application of 
it, inforcing it ſtill farther, by directly calling it 
the teſtimony of God: IF WE RECEIVE THE 
W1TNESS OF MEN, THE WITNESS OF GOD 158 
GREATER; FOR THIS IS THE WLTNESS OF 
GOD, WHICH HE HATH TESTIFIED OF H1sS 
SON*,—THAT GOD HATH GIVEN. TO US ETER- 
NAL LIFE, AND THIS LIFE IS IN HIS so!. 
This is the burden of the whole epiſtle, the ſum 
and ſubſtance of what the apoſtle aims at quite 
through*, that God had been pleated to recon- 
cile the world unto himſelf by the mediation of 
his own divine Son made man. This was what 
the water and the blood teſtified in part, and 
what the Spirit of God, one with God, more abun- 
dantly teitifies in the whole®. 

I was willing thus occaſionally to explain 
that celebrated paſſage, concerning the three 
witneſſes, which has been the ſubject of long 
and warm debates, both as to the genuinenels 


of 


7 1 John v. . s 1 John v. 11. 

© Hzxc eſt ſunma: omnem doctorem, qui confeflus fuerit unum 
Jeſum Chriſtum, verum Dei Filium, propter hominum ſalutem 
vere hominem factum, ex Deo eſſe; (nimirum ea parte, qua id 
confitetur et docet, ut recte Eſtius) contra pro pſeudo propheta 
atque antichriſto habendum eſſe, quiſquis hoc confeſſus non 
faerit. Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. 2. ſ. 9. p. 297. 

Immo quæ deinceps, ver. 6, 7, 8. de tribus teſtibus, in cœo 
pariter ac in terra, docet, huc præcipue comparata eſſe videntur, 
ut oſtendat Jeſum eſſe Filium Dei, quod Ceriathiani, ut diximus 
negabant. Hinc concludit: / hominum teſtimonium admitt!- 
mus, Dei teſtimonium majus eſt. Quodnam eſt hoc Dei teſtimo- 
nium? reſpondet: atgue hoc eff, quod Deus de Filio ſuo teſi:m- 
nium dixit, Buddeus. Eccl, Apoſtol. p. 446. 
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of the text, and the connexion of it with the reſt, 
upon which hangs the true interpretation. The 
expoſition which I have given, appears to me 
juſt and natural, ſuppoſing the text to be ge- 
nuine: and I conceive, that the genuinenefs 
thereof has been ſufficiently maintained by a 
great many able hands“; and particularly by a 
late learned accurate writer*, to whoſe uſeful 
labours I refer the reader for ſatisfaction, and 
now I return. 

The apoſtle, in the cloſe, remarkably ſums 
up all, in theſe ſtrong and choſen words: WE 
KNOW THAT THE SON OF GOD IS COME, AND 
HATH GIVEN US AN UNDERSTANDING, THAT 
WE MAY KNOW HIM THAT is TRUE: AND 
WE ARE IN HIM THAT 158 TRUE, EVEN IN 
His SON JESUS CHRIST. THIS 1s THE TRUE 
GOD AND ETERNAL LIFE*. I need not here 
ſtand to prove, that the title of true God, in 
this text, 1s to be underſtood of Chriſt, becauſe 
I have done it elfewhere*: but I would obſerve 
farther, how aptly every word is choſen to ob- 
viate the erroneous tenets of Cerinthus, and of 
other the like falſe teachers of thoſe times. 
The Son of God: not the fon of Joſeph and 
Mary, nor the ſon of the only begotten, but 

the 


See moſt of them numbered up in Taylor's true ſcripture 
doctrine of the Trinity, p. 32. | 
* Mr. Twell's critical examination of the new Text and 
Verſion of the New Teſtament, part ii. p. 123.— 1 54. 
Y 1 John v. 20. 2 Sermons, p. 206-214. 
Compare Taylor's true Scripture Doctrine, p. 282, &c. 
Dr. Biſhop's eight Sermons, p. 56, &c, 
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the immediate Son of God; related to God az 
a ſon to a father, not as a creature to his Lord 
and Maker. He ig come, come in the fleſh, and 
not merely to reſide for a time, or occaſionally, 
and to fly off again but 'to abide and dwell with 
man, cloathed with humanity. We are in hin 
that is true, in the true Father, by 47s Son Jeſus 
Chriſt: who is the true God; not an inferior 
power or angel, (ſuch as Cerinthus ſuppoſed the 
demiurgus to be) not a created æon, the offspring 
of the monogenes, or of ſilence, as Cerinthus 
fondly imagined the Logos to be; but true Gad, 
one with the Father: and eternal life, the ſame 
that had been with the Father from the beginning, 
before any thing was created, conſequently from 
all eternity. 

] have now gone through both the epiſtle and 
goſpel of St. John, pointing out the moſt ob- 
ſervable paſſages in both, which concerned the 
preſent queſtion. The ſum of what I have ad- 
vanced under this article, 1s, that St. John moſt 
apparently levelled a great part of his firſt epil- 
tle againſt the Cerinthian doctrines; and that it 
may be ſtrongly argued, from evidences external 
and internal, that he wrote the proeme to his 
goſpel with the fame, or the like views. It ap- 

ars further, that in his epiſtle particularly, he 
has aſſerted the neceſſity of believing our Lord's 
divine ſonſhip, his proper divinity, under pain of 
being excluded heaven and happineſs : JYhofoever 
denieth the Son, the ſame hath not the Father. 
Whoſoever denies Chriſt to be Son of God (in St. 

John's 
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ſohn's ſenſe of Son, à ſon that was always with 
God, and is God) is a liar and antichrift, deny- 
ing both Hie Father and the Send. The conclufion 
therefore from all is, that the denying our 
bleſſed Lord's real divinity, is hereſy and an- 
tichriſtianiſm, much to be abhorred by every 
diſciple of Chriſt, according to the infallible de- 
ciſion of an inſpired apoſtle'. Many were the 
evaſions and ſubterfuges of ſelf opinionated men, 
who thought it a thing incredible that the di- 
vine word ſhould put on fleſh, or God become 
man, and who choſe rather to paſs cenſure upon 
the wiſdom of heaven, than ſuſpe& their own: 
but ſober and modeſt men reſigned up their faith 
to divine revelation, as was their bounden duty 
to do; and among the foremoſt of thoſe was 
our bleſſed apoſtle. So now, beſides the reaſon 
of things, taking in what the ſcriptures have de- 
clared of the truth of our doctrine, and beſides - 
the true and natural import of the form of bap- 
tilm (urged above) we have moreover the de- 
termination of St. John himſelf, for the import- 

| ance 
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* 1 John ii. 22, 23. Conf. John iii. 16, 17, 18. 

> Hrec autem ided fuſids proſecutus ſum, quod hinc non modo 
ex antiquiſſimorum Patrum monumentis, ſed etiam ex ſcriptis 
apoſtolicis, omnibus liqueat, fuiſſe in ipſo apoſtolorum ævo, qui 
Chriſti Domini noſtri divinitatem negarunt, quique eo nomine 
pro hzreticis, adeoque pro antichriſtis (tantum aberat ut fratres 
et vera eceleſiæ membra cenſerentur) ab apoſtolis habiti fuerint. 
Præterea, hinc quoque clarè elucet, doctrinam de Filii Dei 
97zxu74, five de Chriſto 9:av0gunrw, vero Deo et vero homine, 
ut a naſcente evangelio varie a variis hæreticis impugnata fuit, 
ta ab cecleſiæ veris paſtoribus, modis omnibus omnique ſtudio, 
tquam Fidei Chriſtiane caput et fandamentum ipſum, re- 
ligiofifſime ſemper conſervatam et cuſtoditam fuiſſe. Bull. 
Judic, Eccl, p. 298, . 
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ance of the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, and 
of conſequence, for the doctrine of a coequal and 
coeternal Trinity. 
But ſuppoſing it might be reafonably doubted 
(though I ſee not how it can) whether we have 
rightly interpreted St. John as to the main thing, 
or whether Cerinthus and others of like prin- 
ciples, were directly ſtruck at by him; yet til} 
we may be able to maintain our point another 
way, by ſhowing at leaft that the ancient churches, 
next ſucceeding the apoſtles, and the churches 
after, did condemn Cerinthus and Ebion, and 
all others who denied our Lord's real and pro- 
per divinity. And I may here obſerve, before 
I go farther, that if what 1 have offered about 
St. John's condemning the doctrine of Cerinthus, 
be juſt, it may be conſidered as looking for: 
wards, and condemning the principles of the 
Ebionites alſo, whom I am next to mention: 
and ſo on the other hand, what 1 ſhall have 
to ſay of the Ebionites, and their being con- 
demned by the church, may be underſtood to 
look backwards, equally affecting the Cerinthi- 
ans ſo far as they agreed in the fame com- 
mon ſentiments. Indeed, Biſhop Bull had confi 
dered both together, and in a ſcriptural view, 
as I have hitherto conſidered Cerinthus fingly. 
But I apprehend that if one were taken in 
a ſcriptural, and the other in an eccleſiaſtical 
view, the two parts would refle& light and 
ſtrength one upon another, and the whole 
would be both more diſtinct, and more or 
Pleat. 
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pleat. ] proceed then to conſider the Ebionites, 
as cenſured by the church, in the ſecond and 
third centuries, for denying our Lord's divinity, 
though, if what I have advanced be true, they 
were fully condemned before for the ſame, even 
within the apoſtolic age, as well as the Cerinthians, 


A. D. 72. Ebion, 


From Cerinthus the maſter, I paſs on to Ebion, 
his diſciple and fucceffor*; ſo called, I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe of his being Cerinthus's admirer and fol- 
lower, in ſome things. They ſeem to have been 
contemporaries, both of the apoſtolic age, though 
Ebion, perhaps, the younger or later of the 
two. I follow Epiphanius chiefly, in placing 
Ebion as I do?®, a little after the time of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem. But if he flouriſhed 
ten, or twenty years later, or began to ſpread 
his hereſy but a little before Sc. John wrote his 
goſpel, (that is, before A. D. 97.) as Jerome 
leems to have thought, that will make no 
difference with reſpe& to the main thing which I 
am upon, 

Neither is it very material, whether there ever 
was ſuch a perſon as Ebion, founder of the ſect, 


Or 


* Hujus ſucceſſor Hebion fait, Cerintho non in omni parte 
conſentiens. Pſeudo Tertullian Præſeript. C. 48. p. 221. 
Hebion diſcipulus Cerinthi, in multis ei fimiliter errans, &c. 
Philaſtr. Hæreſ. xxxvii. p. 81. 


Cerinthum, et hujus ſucoeſſorem Ebionem. Hieronym. Dial, 
contr. Lucifer. p. 304. 


> Epiphan, xxx. 2. 
1 
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or whether the Ebionites took their name from 
their mean condition, or from their poor and ah. 
ject notions, rather than from any leader called 
Ebion. But as the ancients in general do afler 
there was ſuch a man*, though ſome few of them 
may ſeem to contradict it, I cannot but eſteem 
their teſtimonies as much more weighty than 
the conjectures of ſome learned moderns*, though 
ſpecious, to the contrary. Beſides that other 
as learned and judicious moderns* have well 
defended the ancient ' perſuaſion, and have ſuf. 
ficiently replied to the common exceptions made 
to it. Wherefore, there remains very little room 
for doubt or ſcruple, as to the truth of the fact, 


that there was formerly ſuch a perſon as Ebion, 
founder of the ſect of the Ebionites. 
The 


Tertullian Præſcript. C. x, xxxiii. de carn, Chriſti, C. xiv, 
xviii. Virg. Veland. C. vi. 
Victorinus Petavion. in Apocalypſ. 
Alexand. Alexandr. Epiſt. Synod. apud Theodorit. E. H. 
L. 1. C. iv. p. 15. | 
Hilarius, p. 779, 789, 799, 916, 919. Edit. Bened. 
Ruffin. in Symbol. p. 27. 

Theodorit. Hæret. Fabul. p. 188, 218. 
Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxx. 2. et paſſim. | 
Philaſtr. Hzr. xxxvii. p. 81. 

Hieron, contr. Lucifer. p. 304, et in Iſai. i. 3. p. 10. adv, 
Helvid. p. 141. et alibi, 
. Auguſtin. Epiſt. ad Hieronym. Ixxii. p. 195. Ed. Bened. 
4 See the moſt of them numbered up in Ittigius de Hæreſ. 
primi ſecul. p. 303. Buddeus Ecclef. Apoſtol. p. 492. 
© Bull, Jodic: Eccleſ. C. ii. ſ. 17. p. 303. 
Fabricius in not. ad Philaſtr. p. 81, &c. 
Moſheim. Obſerv. Sacr. L. i. C. 5. Et in Vindic. cont. 
Toland. C. vii. 
Buddeus Eccleſ. A poſtol. p. 491, &c. 
Berriman, Serm. p. 48. 
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The Ebionites, as all allow, denied any proper 
divinity of Chriſt. Some of them indeed ad- 
mitted that he was born of a virgin“; but moſt 
of them, the elder Ebionites eſpecially, denied 
even that*, and none of them confefſed his true: 
godhead. I ſhall not here ſtand to enumerate or 
clear their ſentiments, becauſe they are well 
known; beſides that they will appear diſtinctly in 
the ſequel, as I run through the antenicene wri- 
ters in order, who have condemned the Ebionites 
by name, or at the leaſt have condemned their 
principles, as amounting to hereſy. 

A. D. 107. I ſhall begin with Ignatius, an emi- 
nent perſonage, a diſciple of St. John, and by 
him ordained biſhop of Antioch, and who after- 
wards died a martyr, either in 116, or 107. 
Accounts differ as to the time: I chuſe, with 
the learned Moſheim“, to take the earlier date, 
according to the acts of his martyrdom, being 
as Probable as the other. Ignatius does not 
mention the Ebionites by name; but he plainly 
enough condemns their principles, in more places 
than one, | 

In his epiſtle to the Epheſians, he com- 
mends their unity of faith and doctrine, in- 

| aſmuch 


* Vid. Origen. contr. Celſ. L. v. p. 272. 
Theodorit. Hzret, Fab. L. ii. C. 1. p. 219. 

s Vid. Irenzus, L. iii. C. 21. p. 215. L. v. C. 1. p. 292. 
Tertullian de carn. Chriſti, C. xiv. p. 319. | 
Euſebius Eecl. H. L. iii. C. 24. | 
Epiphan. Hzr. xxx. p. 125. 
Theodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. C. 1. p. 218. 

Philaſtr. Hæreſ. xxxvii. p. $2. 
Moſheim, Vindiciz antiquæ contr, Toland. C. viii. p. 2 30. 
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aſmuch as they walked according to truth, and 
no hereſy dwelt with them!. Then he proceeds 
© ſpeak of heretics, as follows: Some are 

* wont to bear-about them the name [of Chriſt] 
e in wicked craftineſs, while they commit things 
* unworthy of God; whom it behoves you to 
* avoid as you would wild beaſts. For they 
% are a kind of fell dogs that will bite you 
„ unawares: you ſhould be upon your guard 
* againſt them, as they are next to incurable. 
* There is one phyſician fleſhly and ſpiritual, 
« made and not made, God incarnate, in mor- 
« tality true life, both of Mary and of God, 
* firſt paſſible and then impaſſible, [ Jeſus Chriſt 
* our Lord] let no one therefore deceive you; 
* as hitherto you are not deceived, but are wholly 
cc of God.“ 

Theſe words of Ignatius, in their general view, 
ſtrike at all the herefies of that time, which any 
way tended to undermine the doctrine of God 
incarnate, whether by impugaing Chriſt's hu- 
manity, or divinity: and as the Ebionites and 
Cerinthians were among thoſe that impugned 
our Lord's divinity, the cenſure here given, mult 

of 


l Ignat. Ein ad Epheſ. C. vi. 

* E. aba. vag Ties Jede, Tones To 0 oe ThgsPegem a 
ra WgaT TOTS A 8.8 8e dit du, d Ingice ixx hi- TL 
ae XiYE5 AUT , Aabgoonet as” 86 945 dhe Punaoors Ini 
errTas doe heran 110 large icu, cagRlAöG Te Xi TVET 139%) 
run aa EYwnTO, ty aer“ y 810 parres Joc, wy dar arg d ab- 
bus, Ka ix Magizs xai in des, rer wa bnròg xa! Fore arab is 
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Ignat. ad Epheſ. vii, viii. 
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of courſe affect them. Some of the expreſſions 
ſeem to be particularly pointed at them. Made 
and not made: the words not made, directly con- 
front both thoſe herefies!. So alſo, the words 
God incarnate, God coming in the fleſh. Then 
again, of Mary and of God: thoſe heretics would 
have faid, of Mary and of Joſeph; none of them 
would then have ſaid, of God. Let the reader 
obſerve, that Ignatius here plainly excludes all 
ſuch heretics from ſalvation, ſince they had re- 
jected the only phyſician that could heal them, 
Chriſt godman, by denying the union of God 
and man in him®. The principles which this 
truly primitive apoſtolical writer goes upon, are, 
1, That the ſalutary doctrine of redemption is, 
that the reconciliation. of God and man 1s wrought 
by a mediator who is both God and man. 2. That 
denying and oppoſing that ' doctrine, is in effect, 
renouncing all claim to the benefit of it, ſince 
it is reaſonable to think, that when God reveals 
his good and gracious defigns towards mankind, 
they who will not give credit to them, ſhall bave 

no 


i See my ſecond Defence, 2 54, alias 259. : 
Bull, Def. F. N. ſect. iii. C. 2. p. 39. Judic. Eccl. C. i. 
N. 1. p. 286. | 

® Nulla eſt hominibus ſalus, nifi per unicum animarum me- 

dicum, Chriſtum Deum et hominem, Deum inter homineſque 

mediatorem. At iſti hujuſmodi medicum et mediatorem nul- 

lum agnoſcunt, nullum volunt. Itaque plane deplorata eſt ip- 

ſorum ſalus, niſi ſcilicet ab hæreſi ſui tandem ſerio reſipiſcant, 

ac Deum Filium pro ſua falute incarnatum atque hominem 

tactum amplectantur, atque omni obſequio venerentur, Bull. 
Judic. Eecleſ. p. 286. 
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no part in them. St, John himſelf ſeems to go 
upon the ſame general principle, where he ſays, 
Whoſoever © denieth the Son, the ſame hath not he 
Father * He that throws up the belief of the 
privileges granted, does interpretativeiy throw up 
the privileges themſelves. This is a maxim which 
appears to run through the writings of all the 
fathers, where they are treating of hereſies; and wo 
ſhall find more of it as we pals along. 

In the ſame epiſtle, the ſame heavenly man, 
after expreſſing his deteſtation of hereſres in very 
ſtrong words, which I have quoted above”, pro- 
ceeds to ſet down the faith of the church, with 
reſpect to the incarnation of the Son of God, 
in theſe remarkable lines: For, Jeſus Chriſt, 
© our God, was conceived of Mary, according to 
„ the divine diſpenſation, being of the ſeed of 
% David, aud of the Holy Spirit.“ Againſt 
the impugners of this doctrine, the good man, 
in the ſame place, threatens hell and damna- 
tion“: ſo little was he acquainted with that 
neutrality and indifference which has ſince too 
much prevailed. Yet he was a perſon of ad- 
mirable lenity in his temper, and of a moſt ex- 
alted charity; which he proved by that very 


inſtance, ſince nothing could have extorted thoſe 
. expreſſions 


1 John ii. 23. 
See above, p. 278. 
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expreſſions from him, but a moſt ardent zeal for 
the ſalvation of ſouls*. | 

A.D. 155. Juſtin the philoſopher, afterwards 
martyr, is our next conſiderable writer. His 
real and great concern for the doctrine of our 
Lord's divinity, appears all the way through his 
famous dialogue with Trypho the Jew; being 
the relation of a conference he had held at Ephe- 
ſus with that moſt celebrated rabbif. He makes 
no expreſs mention of the Ebionites, and ſo does 
not condemn them by name; but he does it 
more than once, by neceſſary inference and im- 
plication. I forbear to cite places, chuſing rather, 
tor brevity fake, to refer the reader to Biſhop Bull, 
who has produced them at length, and deſcanted 
properly upon them®. 

But there is one paſſage in Juſtin, which 
requires a more particular conſideration, be- 
cauſe the ſocinians and remonſtrants have fre- 

quently 


* In ſeduQores, et ſeductos iſtos intonat, et ignem ipſis inex- 
tinguibilem minatur vir alioqui mitifſimus, quod primam reli- 
gionis Chriſtianz veritatem, cujus præcipue ruacs xai iJeaivpa 
eſſe debet, monente apoſtolo, omnis vera Chriſti Eceleſia 
nempe magnum illud pietatis myſterium, Deum in carne manifeſ- 
tatum fuiſſe convellere niterentur. Qui ĩſtam impietatem moliti 
ſunt, duo fuere, Ignatii ætate, hæreticorum genera, ſibi invicem 
non minus quam veritati repugnantium. All divinam quandam 
ſervatori noſtro naturam attribuentes, humanam prorſus ipſi 
detraxerunt—qua in hæreſi fuere Simoniani, Menandriani, da- 
turninĩani, aliique, quos propterea omnes JoxyTa; et Parrariara; 
poſterior ætas appellavit. Alii contra, humanam tantum in 
Domino Jeſu naturam agnoſcebant, ut Cerinthiani, et Ebionæi. 
Utra hæreſis pernicioſior fuerit, haud facile dictu. Bull. Judic. 
C. 1. p 287. 

Euſeb. E. H. L. iv. C. 18. | 

5 Bull. Judic, Eecleſ. C. vii. ſ. xi, xii. p. 349, &c. 
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quently. boaſted of it, and do ſo to this day, as 
proving, in their opinion, that thoſe who diſ- 
owned Chriſt's proper divinity, or even pre- 
exiſtence, were tolerated in the primitive church, 
were received as brethren and fellow chriſtians. 
This pretence has been largely and ſolidly con- 
futed by Biſhop Bull; and as there is ſcarce 
room for adding any thing (the queſtion being 
in a manner exhauſted) ſo neither is there much 
need of any reinforcement. But it may be of 
ſome uſe to recapitulate what that learned pre- 
late has ſaid, as alſo to take ſome brief notice 
of what the adverſaries have fince attempted, 
in order to depreciate and diſparage it, inſtead 
of making any juft reply to it. I ſhall firſt 
cite the whole paſſage of Juſtin, and then give 
a ſummary account of Biſhop Bull's reaſonings 
upon it, that ſo the reader may judge for 
himſelf, as to the force of them. Trypho, the 
Jew, in the dialogue, having a little before 
told Juſtin, that his doctrine concerning Chriſt 
(that he was God before the world, and after- 
wards became man, and of a virgin) appeared 
to him a very great paradox, and contrary to 
common ſenſe, Juſtin replies as follows“: © I 

cc am 
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« am very ſenſible that this account will look 
« like a paradox, and more eſpecially to thoſe 
« of your nation, who are in no diſpoſition 
either to apprehend or follow the things of 
« God, but the dictates only of your own rab- 
« bins, as God himſelf proclaims'' Neverthe- 
« leſs (faid I to Trypho) my argument does not 
« fall, as to his being the Meſſiah of God, 
though I ſhould not be able to prove that the 
« Son of the Maker of the univerſe preexiſted, 
„being God, and was born a man of the 
virgin: but after it has been once fully proved 
« that he is the Meſſiah of God (whatever elſe 
« he be) though I ſhould not farther demon- 
« ſtrate his preexiſtence, and his condeſcending 
to become man of like paſſions with us, taking 
e fleſh upon him according to the Father's 
good pleaſure, all that you can juſtly ſay 
« is, that I am ſo far in an error, but you 
* ſhould not hereupon deny that he is the 
« Chriſt, appearing as a man born of human. 
patents, and approving himſelf as the choſen: 


« Meſſiah. 
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Iſaiah xxix. 13. 
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& Meſſiah. For, ſaid I, my good friends, ſome 
ic there are of our profeſſion (of your nation“) 
© who acknowledging him to be the Meffiah, yet 
©. conceive of him as of a man born of human 
s parents: whom however I aſſent not to, no 
* not though there were ever ſo many concur- 
© ring to tell me ſo'; ſince we are commanded by 
&« Chriſt himſelf, not to ſubmit to the doQrines 
© of men, but to what the holy prophets have 
delivered, and himſelf hath taught us.” 
This is the famous paſſage, from whence 

(as I have ſaid) the ſocinians and remonſtrants 
have - endeavoured to draw an argument for 
neutrality or indifference concerning the ar- 
ticle of Chriſt's divinity; imagining that the 
impugners of that doctrine were received by 
Juſtin and the church in his time, as brethren 
and fellow chriſtians. But there is nothing in 
this 

* Ano Ty vuties vue, is undoubtedly the true reading; 
warranted by the propriety of the expreflion, and Juſtin's uſual 
phraſeology, and the whole turn and texture of the ſen- 
tence. See Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. vii. ſ. 6. p. 346. Thirlby, 
in locum. 

Nevertheleſs, one might perhaps, in prudence, wave this juſt 
criticiſm, ſince nothing depends upon it, as to the main cauſe 
(except it be, to make Juſtin write ſenſe ſo far) but the inſiſting 
upon it, gives the adverſaries a handle for dropping the mate- 
rial things, and making ſome ſhew of an oppoſition upon this 
bypount, as if all depended upon it. | 

II prefer the rendering here given before the common one, 


taking the hint from the ingenious Mr. Thirlby in his notes 
n the paſſage. The common rendering is; neither would 


it be admitted by the generality [of Chriſtians] who are in my 
ſentiments.” The ſenſe is flat, | 


* 
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this paragraph of Juſtin to ſupport ſuch fancies. 
Let it be obſerved in the firſt place, that the 

rſons whom Juſtin here ſpeaks of, as believing 
in Jeſus as the Meſſiah, but“ denying his birth 
of a virgin, and his preexiſtence, were moſt cer- 
tainly the Ebionites of his time. Their hypothe- 
ſis, and theirs only, exactly anſwers the deſcrip- 
tion here given; as Biſhop Bull has demonſtrated 
at large®. This premiſed, we may now pro- 
ceed to lay down the arguments urged by Biſhop 
Bull, againſt the conſtruction offered by the 
remonſtrants, and next ſubjoin a ſummary of 
the ſolutions he has given in anſwer to their 
objections. | 

1. As the paſlage itſelf in Juſtin, is very far 
from declaring in expreſs terms, or by any cer- 
tain conſequence, what ſome colle& from it, ſo it 
is very unlikely, that Juſtin. ſhould be ſingular 
in his ſentiments on that head, directly thwarting 
the ſentiments of Ignatius before him, of Irenzus 
and Tertullian of the ſame century with him, and, 
in ſhort, of all the ancients beſides him, who have 
conſtantly condemned thoſe Ebionite principles, as 
pernicious and heretical®. 

2. The argument drawn from this paſſage, 
by our adverſaries, if it proves any thing at 
all, proves too much; which is a certain ſign 


that it is faulty. For it proves that even thoſe . 


who denied our Lord's birth of a virgin (a. 
truth atteſted to by the prophets and evan- 
geliſts, 

= Bull. Judic, Eccleſ. C. vii. ſ. 8. p. 347. 

* See Bull. Judic. C. vii. ſ. 5. p. 345 - 
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gelifts, and moſt religiouſly held by the ancient 
church) were received as fellow chriſtians ; which 
is highly abſurd”. | 
3. It is very obſervable, that the Ebionites re. 
1 three of the goſpels, receiving only St, 
Matthew's (or what they called ſo) and that cur- 
tailed. They rejected likewiſe all St. Paul's wri- 
tings, reproaching him as an apoſtate®. How 
unlikely is it, that Juſtin ſhould own ſuch re- 
probates as thoſe were, for fellow chriſtians! Epiſ- 
copius was himſelf ſenſible of this difficulty, and 
could not but acknowledge it plainly abſurd, 
that Juſtin, and the church of his time, ſhould 
hold any communion with ſuch an ungodly 
race of men as the Ebionites were . What ſalvo 
therefore had he for it? None but the deny- 
ing that Juſtin was there ſpeaking of the Ebi- 
onites; though it is a plain caſe, that he was, 
Therefore Epiſcopius was here caught in bis 
| | | don 


a Qui enim hic a Juſtino notantur dogmatiſtæ, ſervatorem 
noſtrum, non modo hominem tantum, ſed hominem ex homini- 
dus genitum, hoc eſt, ex viri et fœminæ concubitu, communi 
hominum more, natum eſſe affirmarunt. Hine igitur, ſi recte ex 
hoc loco remonſtrantes argumentantur, ſequetur, Juftinum ec- 
clefiamque Juſtini tempore, cum iis qui ſuſque deque habitz 
ſacrorum evangeliſtarum authoritate, ſpretaque apoſtolic et 
catholice eecleſiæ conſtanti concordique traditione Chriſtum 
hominem ex Maria Virgine natum eſſe negare auſi ſunt, com- 
munionem coluiſſe: quod quiſquis ſerio ſibi perſuaſerit, ad 
anticyras plane relegandus eſt. Bull. ibid. ſ. 3. p. 3433. 
Ebionæi— ſolo eo quod eft ſecundum Mattheum evangelo 
utuntur, et apoſtolum — recuſant, apoſtatam eum legis 
dicentes. Iren. L. i. C. 26. Conf. Epiphah. Her. xxx. 13. 
Euſeb. E. H. L. iii. C. 27. Origen. contra Celſ. L. v. p. 274. 
Theodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. C. 1. 

? Vid. Reſponſ. ad ſpecim. Calumn. p. 296. 
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own ſnare, as Biſhop Bull juſtly obſerves, re- 
torting his own conceſſions upon him, with irre- 
ſiſtible force". | 

4. Add to this, that the liturgies then uſed 
in the church, were ſo full and expreſs for 
the divinity of Chriſt, that there is no like- 
lihood that the Ebionites ſhould join in them; 
neither could they do it without ſolemn mock- 
ery. See this argument drawn out at large, in 
Biſhop Bull ©. 

5. If the church would have communicated 
with the Ebionites, the Ebionites would not with 
them: and therefore Juſtin could never have in- 
tended to call them brethren. See this alſo ex- 
plained at large in Biſhop Bull*. Theſe are the 
reaſons which that incomparable prelate has urged 
againſt the ſocinian, or epiſcopian conſtruction 
of the paſſage in Juſtin. But as it is not always 
ſufficient to demonſtrate a truth, and leave it to 
ſhift for itſelf, without reconciling it, and clear- 
ing it from objections; we may next go on to 
ſpecify the ſolutions given to the difficulties pleaded 
on the other fide. 

1. It is pleaded, that according to Juſtin, 
a perſon might reaſonably be ſuppoſed the 
Meſſiah, though no more than a man. But 
to this it is anſwered, that Juſtin no where aſſerts 
that ſuch a thing could be ſuppoſed con- 
ſiſtently with ſcripture, or good ſenſe. No; 


h1s 


4 Vid. Bull. Append. ad C. vii. ſect. 9. 357. 
r Bull. ibid. p. 353 


Bull. ibid. p. 349. Conf. p. 346. 
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his conſtant doctrine is, and which he every where 
labours and contends for, that the Meſſiah is, 
and muſt be God*. But ſince the Jews, with 
whom he was diſputing, had taken up low no- 
tions of their expected Meſſiah, Juſtin urged it 
againſt Trypho, as an argument to him, and 
fuch as upon his principles he could not gain- 
fay, that he might receive Jeſus (as his Ebionite 
countrymen had done) for the Meſſiah, though 
he diſowned his godhead. So there was no ne- 
ceſſity for his continuing in Judaiſm, though he 
would not admit the divinity of Jeſus. | 

2. It is pleaded, that thoſe impugners of 
Chriſt's divinity, are ſtyled men of our profeſ- 
fion, that 1s, chriſtians; and therefore — ad- 
mitted them as fellow chriſtians. To ſay nothing 
here of the truer reading (men of your nation) there 
is no conſequence in the argument. The Ebi- 
| onites were chriſtians in a large ſenſe, men of 
chriſtian profeſſion, nominal chriſtians; as Juſtin 
allowed the worſt of heretics to be“: and this is 
all he could mean by allowing the Ebionites to 
be chriſtians”. 

3. It is pleaded, that Tuſtin ſigniſied his 
diſſent from them very faintly, and coldly 
(whom. I aſſent not to) expreſſing no deteſta- 
tion or abhorrence of the men, or of their 

7 prin- 


See this explained at large in Bull. C. vii. p. 344, 345. 
W Dialog. p. 100, 244, 245. Jebb. alias, 208, 311, 312- 
_—_ i. p. 43. Edit. Thirl 72 

* Vid. Bull. Judic. C. vii. 1. 6. p. 346. Zorui Opuſe. Sacr. 

Vol. 1. p. 77. 2 bt 
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principles. To which it may be anſwered” 
1, That he expreſſes himſelf as ſtrongly here»: 
as he does in another cauſe of great moment? 
againſt thoſe who denied that the world was 
created”, 2. As Juſtin here expreſſed no abhor- 
rence, ſo neither did he expreſs any approba- 
tion of them; as his way was when he diſſented 
from* perſons of the church, with whom he 
held communion. So we may fairly ſet one ne- 
gative argument againſt another. 3. There might 
be ſpecial reaſons, why, in that particular caſe, 
he did not launch out into fatyr and invective 
againſt the ebionites, He was endeavouring to 
perſuade Trypho, to come ſo far at leaſt as the 
ebionites had done, rather than continue an har- 
dened and defperate Jew. It would have been 
highly improper, in the conducting an argument 
of that kind?, to have fallen ſeverely from the 
ebionites, whoſe tenets he was making ſo good 
uſe of*. 4. Yet even in that very paſſage, he 
gave oblique intimations of his heartily diſap- 
proving the ebionite principles. He rebukes Try- 
pho and his affociates with ſome tartneſs, as ſhut- 
ting their eyes againſt the truth, and being flow 
to perceive the things of God, for their not 

admitting 


H xa} 7% x60 pry e aytryror Atyris; . of Ayorrecy & wirro 
yt avror; ouvyxaTaTiligua 17. uſt. Dial. P- 20. alias 148. 
x Vid. Juſtin. Dial. p. 243. alias 3117. 
See Thirlby, upon the paſſage, p. 243. 
2 See a like argument urged by — from the doctrine 
of the docetæ; which he heartily deteſted, but yet contented 
himſelf, in that inſtance, while making uſe of it, with ſaying, 
Quod tamen nos non probamus, (C. 23.) which was ſufficient. 
More would have been there * then improper, 
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admitting the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, ſo fully 
proved from the Old Teſtament. What then 
could he think of the ebionites, who had both 
Old Teſtament and New before them, and yet 
rejected their Lord's divinity*? Then again, in 
the cloſe of the ſame paſſage, Juſtin plainly 
enough intimates, that thoſe who denied Chriſt's 
divinity, or birth of a vi gin, rejected the doc- 
trine of the church, and of the prophets, and of 
Chriſt himſelf, - to follow human inventions, or 
doctrines of men*. So if Juſtin did not con- 
demn the ebionites EA hard words, he did it 
with hard arguments, which were altogether as 
forcible, and ſerved his purpoſe better. Upon 
the whole therefore, nothing can be inferred, 
from this paſſage of Juſtin, to countenance the 
receiving of the ebionites, or their ſucceſſors, to 
chriſtian communion. The contrary is evident 
as the light. And, indeed it would be hard 
to ſay for what purpoſe Juſtin wrote that very 
dialogue (the main ſubſtance whereof is taken 
up in proving the divinity of Chriſt) if after all 
he thought it an article of flight moment, and 
ſuch as was not of weight ſufficient to be made 
a term of chriſtian communion; But enough 
of this. 
Biſhop Bull's anſwer to Epiſcopius has met 
with the eſteem of the learned world *, and 
nothing like a juſt reply has been attempted 
ſince, 


Compare Bull, C. vii. ſ. 4. 
» Bull, ibid. p. 347. 2 . 
<- See: en EE, Ah __ 
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ſince. Only Le Clerc, about twenty years aſter, 
writing an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory *, was pleaſed in 
paſſing to make ſome brief ſtrictures upon it, 
and to bring up again ſome of the former pre- 
tences, which had long been exploded. He deals 
more in hints, and inſinuations, than in argu- 
ments, or direct aſſertions, like one who had an 
inclination to put ſome fallacy upon his readers, 
but at the ſame time to provide for a retreat. 
He hints, *that the perſons whom Juſtin there 
ſpeaks of, might be nazaræans. He was ve 

ſenſible where the difficulty preſſed, if they were 
ſuppoſed to be ebionites; as Biſhop Bull had 
fully proved them to have been. But whether 
they are to be called ebionites, or nazaræans, 
they were undoubtedly men that denied Chriſt's 
divinity, and his birth of a virgin, (as before 
ſhewn) and were therefore heretics in eccleſiaſtical 
account. As to nazarzans, about whom ſo much 
has been boaſted of late*, it will be ſoon enough 
to conſider how far Juſtin had a view to them, 
when it can be proved, that their principles, 
with reſpect to Chriſt, were the ſame with thoſe 
which Juſtin there condemns. A hard thing to 


make outs, 
Le 
* Publiſhed A. D. 1716. i 
Non conſtare an 1i, ſeu Nazarzi, ſeu quicunque alii fuerint, 
negarent, præter hominem ex hominibus natum, quidquam in 
Jeſu fuiſſe; hoc eſt, divinam ejus naturam rejicerent, neque 
enim perſpicue hie loquitur Juſtinus. Cleric. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 635; 
By Zuicker, Sandius, Toland, Artemonius, and others. 
Vid. Moſheim Vindic. antiq. Diſc. adverſ. Toland. C. 5, 6. 
Buddeus Eccl. Apoſtol. p. 345—5 50. 
Moſheim Hiſt. Eccl, Sæc. 1. par. 2. ſ. i. C. 4. p. 99 b 
of 
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Le Clerc would appear to doubt, whether the 
perſons pointed to in Juſtin, really denied Chriſt's 
divine nature or no. It is as plain as poſſible, 
that they did. But however if they did not, then 
there is an end of all the remonſtrant pretences at 
once: and there 1s not ſo much as colour left for 
ſaying, that Juſtin held communion with the im- 
pugners of Chriſt's divinity. | 

e goes on to obſerve how mildly and ſoftly 
Juſtin treated them *, above common heretics, 
whom he allowed not to be chriſtians. This 
is the old epiſcopian plea', which had been 
abundantly anſwered by Biſhop Bull, as Le 
Clerc well knew; though he took no notice. 
Neither does it appear that Juſtin believed the 
ebionites (of whom he ſpeaks) to have been Chriſ- 
tians in any other ſenſe than as other heretics 
were, that is, nominal chriſtians, as I have ob- 
ſerved above. | | 

He proceeds to ſay, that it cannot be de- 
termined, for want of ancient evidences, how 
far thoſe nazaræans (for ſo he chuſes to call 
them) were tolerated *, Directly falſe, or ſo- 


phiſtical. 

Conf. Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 547. 
Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. ii. ſ. 13, 14, 15, 16. Primit. Trad. 
C. i. ſ. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. a 
Huetius in not. ad Origen. comment. p. 74. 
Lequien. diſſert. Damaſcen. vii. p. 94, &c. 
Þ Eum minime in eos invectum, ut in Baſilidianos, Saturni- 
lianos, Valentinianos, et Marcionitas, quos Chriſtianos fuille 


negat. ibid. p. 635. | 
* ad Specim. Calumn. 5 25 3 
Sed quatenus eos ferrent alii Chriſtiani, aut qui ipſi ſe erg 


alios gererent, ob veterum monumentorum penuriam, nobis non 
conſtat. p. 636, 
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phiſtical. Indeed, as to nazarzans, ſince it is 
diſputable who, or what they were, or how far 
orthodox!, (accounts being different, and ſome- 
times repugnant) it may be diſputable how they 
were received by other chriſtians. But as to 
ſuch perſons as Juſtin ſpeaks of, (whatever name 
we aſſign them) men that denied Chriſt's divi- 
nity, and miraculous conceptiou, it 1s a very clear 
caſe and fully atteſted by many and undoubted 
evidences, that they never were received by the 
church of Chriſt, but conſtantly rejected as an- 
tichriſts, and heretics. And this is all that we 
need contend for. The reſt is only playing with 
words and names, and is mere amuſement, wide 
of the point in hand. 

He goes on to infer, that fince Juſtin was 
ſo moderate in that caſe, there is no reaſon 
now for condemning the ſocinians or others 
that impugn Chriſt's divinity. That 1s plainly 
his drift and meaning, only a little covertly 
expreſſed”, So, though he had neither anſwered, 

nor 


i Though I fay diſputable, becauſe very learned men have 
been much divided about the nazarzans, yet I make no queſ- 
tion myſelf, but the nazarzans were the remains of the firſt 
chriſtians of Jeruſalem, were intirely orthodox in the article of 
Chriſt's divinity, and directly oppoſite to the ebionites. So 
far, at leaſt, Biſhop Bull and Lequien have, in my judgment, 
clearly and ſatisfactorily proved So that to obtrude the naza- 
ræans upon us here, inſtead of ebionites, is only raiſing a miſt, 
to confound weak readers. | 

m Interim cum Juſtinus de ejuſmodi hominibus, non exiguo 
errore laborantibus, tanta verborum moderatione loquatur, in- 
vidia non eſt iis facienda, qui Jeſum non tantum Meſſiam, ſed 
etiam a ſpiritu ſanto, præter naturz ordinem, conceptum Cre» 

U 3 | dentes, 
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nor conſidered the reaſons offered by Biſhop 
Bull againſt any ſuch inference from Juſtin's 
words, nor the ſolutions given to the objections 
before made, nor indeed had advanced any thing 
beyond mere ſurmiſes and ſhuffles; yet he draws 
the ſame concluſion, which the remonſtrants had 
before done, as if he had proved his point to 
ſatisfaction. 

But leſt he ſhould ſeem intirely to have paſſed 
over Biſhop Bull's performance, he ſingles out a 
bypoint“, (not material in reſpe& of the main 
thing) to conteſt with him. It is the emenda- 
tion of a word, which Biſhop Bull had offered, 
and juſtified, like a judicious writer and a true 
critic, to make his author ſpeak ſenſe, rather 
than to ſupport the main cauſe, which did not 
need it: I ſay, Le Clerc ſingles out that, to dif- 
pute upon, and that is all. And even there he 
is entirely wrong, as has been abundantly ſhewn 
by a learned hand', for which reaſon I ſhall fay 
no more of it. But allowing thoſe gentlemen 
their abſurd reading, the cauſe ſtands juſt where 
it did; and they are as far off as ever, from being 
able to prove from that paſſage in Juſtin mar- 
tyr, that the ſocinians ſhould be received as fellow 


chriſtians, 
J had 


dentes, totumque novum teſtamentum admittentes, et ad ejus 
normam mores componentes, æternis ſuppliciis addicere non 
audent; eo tantum quod in arduo capite, de divina Chriſti natura, 
a ceteris difſentiant, quia eam in novi teſtamenti libris docer! 
non putant. Clerici Eccleſ. Hiſt. p, 636. 


n Clerici Eceleſ. Hiſtor. p. 636. 
o Thirlby, in notis ad Jul. Mart. 234. 
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I had almoſt forgot to take notice of two infi+ 
nuations dropped by Le Clerc in their favour, viz.. 
That they receive the whole canon (which the 
ebionites did not) and they lead good moral lives, 
As to the firſt, it is only maintaining their hereſy 
with great art, and more exquiſite ſubtlety, and 
in a way which may do the more miſchief, be- 
cauſe the poiſon is concealed. The ancient here- 
tics were plainer men. Befides, any one who has 
ſeen the five letters of inſpiration, and knows alſo 
what freedom that author has taken with the 
ſacred writers, in his comments, and elſewhere, 
will conceive no high opinion of his veneration 
for the ſcriptures. It is keeping them indeed, for 
the ſaving of appearances, but in order to expoſe 
them the more inſidiouſſy. 

As to a good moral life, that is, a partial obe- 
dience, it avails nothing, while maintaining of 
hereſies 15 itſelf immoral practice, both againſt God 
and man. Beſides that the natural conſequence 
of ſocinianiſm is deiſm; which leads to all immo- 
rality. And this diſtant, and almoſt inſenſible 
way of introducing immorality is the moſt dan- 
gerous of any. For, thouſands perhaps may be 
thus led by flow and almoſt imperceptible degrees 
into it, who could not have been brought to it by 
the ſhorter, coarſer methods. But I pals on. 

There is another gentleman, who after Le 
Clerc, has appeared on the ſame fide. He calls 
himſelf Artemonius in his laſt piece“, as in 

another, 


Initium evangelii 8. Joannis reſtitutum per L. M. Artemo- 
nium, A. D. 1726. 
9 4 
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another, long before, Lucas Mellierus, and is 
known to be Samuel Crellius, deſcended from the 
famous John Crellius. He hath here acted a more 
ungenerc us part than Le Clerc himſelf had done. 
He pretends, firſt, that Le Clerc, (who had ſcarce 
touched the main things, as I have ſhewn) had 
confuted Biſhop Bull; and next inſinuates, that 
the biſhop had laid violent hands upon the text of 
Juſtin, only to ſerve his hypotheſis: which is un- 
true in both its parts. For, the biſhop's correc. 
tion 1s undoubtedly right: or if 1t were not, yet 
nothing depends upon it, the main cauſe being 
perfectly ſecure without it. In the laſt place, he 
takes notice of Mr. Thirlby's reply to Le Clerc, 
and contents himſelf with a kind of faint pro- 
miſe to make ſome rejoinder?%. I ſhall only. 
remark, that when a perſon ſo well prepared 
for any impracticable undertaking (as appears 
by his ſtrange attempt* upon John 1. 1) de- 


clines 


1 Poſt apoſtolorum tempora, pro chriſtianis in eccleſia tole- 
randis [Ebionzi] habebantur; ut ex illo celebri apud Juſtinum 
martyrem, in Dial. cum Tryphone, loco p. 267. eſt manifeſtum. 
Quem Georg. Bullus magno conatu fruſtra convellere nititur, et 
violentam el infert manum, vocem #keries, quia ſuæ hypotheſi 
eſt contraria, in vwsriey mutans, confutatus etiam a celeberr. 
Clerico Hiſt, Eccl. ad ann. cxl. Cui quidem vir clariſſ. Styanus 
Thirlby pro Bullo reſpondit. Verum fint quæ Thiribyo reponi, 
et præterea plura in hanc rem afferri poſſent: quod fortaſſe ali- 
quando fiet, &c. Artemonius, p. 516. 

It is an attempt to make an emendation (9e » & Net. 
inſtead of 9: 5» 5 A5y05) againſt all the manuſcripts of the New 
Teſtament, againſt all the verſions, againſt all the quotations 
from antiquity, in a very critical paſſage, (where, if any where, 
ſome remains of ſuch a reading would have been preſerved 
among ebionites, ſamoſatenians, arians, or others, had it ever 
been — by mere dint of wit, and force of fancy, without 
any foundation of reaſon, or authority. 
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clines venturing, and promifes only, and that 
faintly too, where he has a ſtrong inclination, it is 
a certain ſign, that he apprehends more difficulty 
than ordinary; and that while he verbally tri- 
umphed over Biſhop Bull, he was wiſer than: to 
engage in cloſe diſpute. | | 
The reader, I hope, will pardon me for dwel- 
ling ſo long upon this paſſage in Juſtin. I 
thought it worth the conſidering with ſome care: 
and I have endeavoured to be as ſhort as the 
nature of the queſtion would permit me to be. 
I am ſenſible after all, that I have not taken com- 
paſs enough to do full juſtice to it; and there- 
fore I intreat the reader, who would have intire 
ſatisfaction about it, to conſult Biſhop Bull him- 
ſelf, in whom he will find it. . 


A. p. 176. About this time“, very probably, 
the famous Irenæus wrote his treatiſe againſt 
hereſies: and he is the firſt that condemns the 
ebionites by name; and that not merely for being 
immoral men, nor merely for rejecting a great 
part of the ſacred canon, neither yet for deny- 
ing Chriſt's birth of a virgin, but for impugning 
Chriſt's divinity. He excludes them from church 
communion, and from a ſtate of grace and fal- 
vation, chiefly, or folely, upon that ſcore. He 
writes thus: The ſpiritual man will paſs judg- 
ment alſo upon the ebionites. How can they 

«c be 


* Vid. Oudin. de Scriptor. Eceleſ. vol. 1. p. 207. Dodwell. 
Diſſert. iv. 360. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. L. v. C. 1. p. 66. 
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« be ſaved, unleſs it was God (& Seeg) that 
« wrought their ſalvation on earth? or how ſhal] 
4 man come to God, if God had not come to 
% man? Irenæus here lays the charge upon 
the fundamental error of the Ebionites, their re- 
jecting Chriſt's divinity; an error which they 
had imbibed from their countrymen the Jews, 
and brought with them 1nto chriſtianity. And 
this was the principal ground and reaſon of 
their rejecting ſome of the goſpels, particularly 
St. John's, For they had not yet learned the 
art of reconciling the doctrine of the New Teſta- 
ment with their principles. Irenæus excludes 
the men from ſalvation for their diſbelief, ab- 
ſtracting from the conſideration of invincible 
' Ignorance, or ſincerity; which would be imper- 
tinently brought in with reſpect to this ar that 
particular caſe, fince it is common to all, and 
makes no difference as to the abſtract nature 
of things, or our judgment thereupon. For 
we are to judge by what we know, leaving 
things ſecret to God, The ebionites are here 
cenſured as rejecting ſalvation, becauſe they re- 
jected the belief of the divine methods appointed 
for it; agreeable to a maxim before laid down 
by Ignatius, and before him by St. John, as I have 
obſerved above“. 


Before 


t  Avaxeiii or za} To; HE, Ta; harre cob, is por © 
Heeg iv © 719 Ow rnęiar ayTAN Em yrs key 20 aptrigz i ws avigwrs 
Xweroen tis He, i py © Seeg texwendy eis arlguny; Iren. L. iv. 
C. 33. alias 5 3. 

u Sec above, p. 279, 280. 
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Before I proceed further with Irenæus, I would 
here take notice by the way, how conſiderable a 

rſon he was. He 1s ſaid to have been near 
the apoſtles times“; for indeed he was born in, 
or near that age“, and was advanced in“ years 
when he wrote his book again{t herefies. The 
chariſmata, the miraculous gifts were common in 
his days, and he himſelf a witneſs of them in 
many inſtances, The gifts of healing (as reſtor- 
ing fight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 
and limbs to the cripple, yea and life to the 
dead) continued in the church to his time; 
beſides the gift of tongues, and of prophecy, 
and of caſting out devils, . and the like?, He 
ſpeaks twice of raiſing the dead, and in one 
place very emphatically thus: “ And now, as 
« ] before ſaid, the dead have riſen, and have 
continued with us many years* :” thole very 
gifts are what Irenæus more than once ap- 
peals to, as proofs of the true faith reſting 
in the church, in oppoſition to heretics who 
had not the extraordinary graces, but were 


detected in their impoſture, whenever they pre- 
tended 


4 0 tyyys Tor *AroroAuwr tyirouevo;” Baſil. de SP. 8. E. 29 
O rar *AmorlAwy Judd x05. Theodoret. Hzret. Fab. L. ii. C. 2, 
Epiphan. Hr. H. xxiv. 8. Vir Apoſtolicorum Temporum. 
Hieron. Epiſt. liii. ad Theodorum. p. 58 f. | 

» See Dodwell Diſſert, in Iren. Diff. iii. p. 229. Addenda, 


p. 500. 
* Dodwell Diſſert. iv. p. 291. Oudin. Vol. 1. p. 207. 


Vid. Iren. L. 2. C. 31. p. 164 alias C. 56. p. 188. L. A 


C. 32. alias 57. L. v. C. 6. | 
Z Hon di, xabo; ie, xx; yex20s nyielnoan, xa mags 
ob 1jeiv ixavor; e L. ii. C. 32. p. 166, 


Conf. Dodwell Diſſert. ii. p. 165, &c. 
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tended to them*. He lays it down as a rule, 
and a maxim, that truth then went along with 
the church, becauſe the ſpirit of truth reſted 
upon it*; which is the argument St. Paul him- 
ſelf uſes to the like purpoſe?: and it was a very 
good one at that time, and as circumſtances then 
ſtood :. But I return. 

Irenæus, in another place, ſmartly reproves 
the ebionites for denying Chriſt's divinity, and 
his birth of a virgin. God therefore became 
„% man, and the Lord himſelf ſaved us, giving 
« the fign of the virgin: and not as ſome 
„ now ſay, who preſume to interpret the ſcrip- 
« ture, Behold à young woman ſhall be with 
« child, and ſhall bear a ſon; as Theodotion the 
« Ephefian, aud Aquila of Pontus, both of 

* them 


ren. L. Ii. C: 31, 38. 

Ubi enim eccleſia, ibi et Spiritus Dei, et ubi Spiritus Dei 
illic eccleſia, et omnis gratia: Spiritus autem veritas. Iren. L. ii. 
C. 24. alias 40. 

d Gal. iii. 2. 

VVNihil ergo prorſus video quod in hoc Irenæi noſtri teſtimo- 
nio deſiderare poſſint adverſarii. Ut enim ecclefiis omnibus fic 
ſolis datas ſuiſſe gratias teſtatur Irenæus, nullis nimirum hæreti- 
corum aliorumve quorumcunque infidelium conventiculis. Inde 
ſequitur, ut falſam fuiſſe hæreticorum ſidem, fic contra ecclefiz 
ortho:loxam, divino conſtitiſſe teſtimonio. Quæ utinam cogita- 
Tent ſociniani, aliique hodierni omnes a primævorum Chriſtia- 
norum doctrina in fide novatores. Dod well Diſſ. 11. p. 168. 

4 0 Yeog En avhewmog iyivero* Kal duròg Kuging FOwnm Tat 355 
To Tx; aching eM M ann Bg, witno Oacl Ta wv wileewnrutw 
ro N TY Yyearm* i0s 1 viav iy Yar tft na Tikal UNS) 
@; Or000Tiwr neproiuory 6 Eto vo, Ka} Axtnz & IIA - 
17801 Is89zi08 Teo nur olg x Ta R oi ECD, tx Th 
Iwo 10 c yiyeroba; Paoxusos, tantam diſpoſitionem Dei diſ- 
ſolventes, quantum ad -ipſos eſt, fruſtrantes prophetarum teſti- 
monium quod operatus eſt Deus. L. iii. C. 21. alias 24. 
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« them Jewiſh proſelytes, interpret. Whom the 
« ebionites following, pretend he was begotten 
« of Joſeph, thereby diffolving, ſo far as in 
« them lies, that ſo important diſpenſation of 
« God, and fruſtrating the prediction of the 
« prophets which God has brought about.“ 
Here it 1s obſervable how ſtrong the expreſſion 
is, God {s $65) became man, and the Lord 
himſelf ſaved us. So far in oppoſition to the 
ebionites, with reſpe& to their denial of Chriſt's 
divinity. The reſt relates to their denial of his 
miraculous conception. Could any one judge 
from his ſmart reproof of them in the cloſe, that 
thoſe men were received as chriſtian brethren in 
that age? Abſurd and incredible. 

I would only take notice further, that ſome 
over cenſorious critics have ſuſpected that Ire- 
nzus was here out in his chronology, and incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, in making the ebionites to 
be followers of Aquila and Theodotion. But 
Irenæus is to be underſtood of the ebionites of his 
own time only“. The le& had ſubſiſted long be- 
fore, but now received freſh countenance "and 
encouragement from the verſions of Aquila and 
Theodotion, which they greedily cloſed in with, 
as favouring their hereſy. 

There is a third paſſage in Irenzus, where 
he again falls upon the Ebionites, for their op- 
poſing Chriſt's divinity, and birth of a virgin“. 

« Vain 

* Vid. Moſheim Vindic. Antiq. C. vii. p. 179, 180. 

© Vani autem et ebionz1, unitionem Dei et hominis per 


fidem non recipientes in ſuam animam, ſed in veteri genera- 
tionis 


rr 
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Vain alſo are the ebionites, in not receiving the 
„ union of God and man, by faith, into their 
c fouls, but perſiſting till in the old leaven of 
« [common] generation: for they will not un- 
« derſtand, that the holy ſpirit came upon 
Mary, and the power of the Highe/t overſha- 
« Jowed her, and therefore that which was born 
« of her is /oly, and is the Son of the Higheſt, 
« of God the Father of all, who wrought his 
© incarnation, and manifeſted a new genera- 
« tjon; that as by the firſt generation we had 
« inherited death, ſo by this other generation 
« we might inherit life. They then reject the 
« mixture of heavenly wine, content to be no 
« more than earthly water, not taking God 
« into their mixture, but abiding only in Adam 
e who was vanquiſhed and expelled paradiſe, 
« They conſider not, that as at the beginning 

cc 0 


tions perſeverantes fermento; neque intelligere volentes, quo- 
niam ſpiritus ſanctus advenit in Mariam, et virtus altiſſimi obum- 
bravit eam: quapropter et quod generatum eſt, Sanctum eſt, et 
Filius altiſſimi, Dei Patris oinnium, qui operatus eſt incarnatio- 
nem ejus, et novam oſtendit generationem; uti quemadmodum 
per priorem generationem mortem hæreditavimus, fic per gene- 
rationem hanc hæreditaremus vitam. Reprobant itaque hi com- 
mixtionem vini cæleſtis, et ſolam aquam ſecularem volunt eſſe, 
nou recipientes Deum ad commixtionem ſuam; perſeverantes 
autem in co qui victus eſt, Adam, et projectus eſt de paradiſo: 
non contemplantes, quoniam quemadmodum ab initio plaſma- 
tionis noſtre in Adam, ea que fuit a Deo adſpiratio vitæ, units 

laſmati, animavit hominem, et animal rationale oſtendit; fic 
in fine Verbum Patris et Spiritus Dei adunitus antiquæ ſubſtantiæ 
plaſmationis adæ, viventem et perfectum effecit hominem, ca- 
pientem perfectum Patrem: ut quemadmodum in animali omnes 
mortui ſumus, fic in ſpirituali omnes vivificemur. Iren. L. v. 


C. r. p. 293. alias p. 394 
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© of our formation in Adam, the breath of life 
« from God, united with the frame, inlivened 
« the man, and rendered him -a rational crea- 
« ture; ſo at the end, the word of the Father 
« and Spirit of God, united with the old fub- 
« ſtance of Adam's formation, has made a 
% living and perfect man comprehending the 
« perfect Father; that as in the natural man 
« we are all dead, fo in the ſpiritual man, we 
* may all be made alive.” 

Here we are to obſerve, that Irenzus judged 
the ebionites to be in a dangerous or deſperate 
ſtate, on the account of their not admitting 
the union of God and man in the perſon of 


Chriſt, on account of their not taking the di- 


vine nature in, to ſupply the imperfections of 
the human, the Word of the Father, the Spirit 
of God to enliven and exalt the human nature, 
the old Adam. I may remark by the way, 
that Irenæus here ſeems to underſtand Spirit 
of God, and Holy Spirit before, of the ſecond 
perſon, of the Logos himſelf coming down 
upon the virgin, So the earlieſt fathers com- 
monly - do', interpreting Luke 1. 35. to that 
ſenſe : 
Hoc ergo Corpus, in quod inductus eſt Spiritus Sanctus, 
&c, Herm. L. iii. Simul. 5. C. 6. 
Ny u To gro, Ser, %% Tags. Clem. Ep. 242. C. . 
To wvevpace , x T1 Ouvapiy v , q HANG 2070 ab 
Spc, 9.7% A. Juſtin. Mart. Apol. 1. p. 54 alias 75. 
IIe. 0 5 Ad, nale, alTiog, EMELT & xa BUT OV v 
oray s A oaes YimmTHle Clem. Alex. Strom. L. v. P. 654. 


Qua autum Spiritus Dei et Virtus Altiſſimi, non poteſt infra 
ange los haberi. Tertul, de Carn. Chriſti, C. xiv. 
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ſenſe: which I the rather note, becauſe fo their 
aſſerting Chriſt's birth of a virgin, and his pre- 
exiſting as Spirit of God, and God, amounted 
to the ſame thing. For the reaſon given by 
St. Luke, (or rather by the angel in St. Luke) 
why Mary ſhould conceive, though ſhe knew 
not a man, is, that the Holy Spirit fhould come 
upon, her, that the Power of the Higheſt (Wau; 
div) ſhould over/hadow her. So that, after this, 
to deny the birth of a virgin, amounted, in con- 
ſtruction, to the ſame with denying any ſuch 
coming of an Holy Spirit upon Mary, any divine 
reexiſtence of Chriſt. And hence, I conceive, 
it is that we fo often find, in the ancient fathers, 
thoſe two doctrines ſo linked together, or ſo in- 
termingled with each other, that they appear, in a 
manner, but as the ſame thing twice told, 
or the ſame doctrine diverſely expreſſed. The 

ebionites 


Ecce, inquiunt, ab angelo prædicatum eſt, propterea quod na/- 
cerur Sanctum, vocabitur Filius Dei caro itaque nata eſt, caro 
utique erit Filius Dei. Immo, de Spiritu Dei dictum eſt. Certè 
enim de Spiritu Sancto Virgo concepit; et quod concepit, id 
peperit: id ergo naſci habebat quod erat conceptum et parien- 
dum; 1d eſt Spiritus, cujus et vocabitur nomen Emmanuel, quod 
eſt interpretatum nobiſcum Deus, Caro autem Deus non eſt, ut 
de illa dictum fit quod naſcetut Sanctum, vocabitur Filius Dei, ſed 
ille qui in ea natus eſt, Deus. —Quis Deus in eo natus? Sermo 
et Spiritus. Tertul. contr. Prax. C. 27. 

Verbum Dei incarnatum per Spiritum illum de quo angelus 
refert, Spiritus veniet in te, &c. Ut principalitas nominis 
iſtius, Filius Dei, in Spiritu fit Domini qui deſcendit et veuit. 
Novat. C. xx. - ; | 
_ - Hic in Virgine labitur, carne Spiritus Sanctus induitur. Cyp- 
rian. de Idolor. vanit. fic. Cod. German. et 4. MSS. Pamel. 

Deſcendens itaque de celo Sanctus ille Spiritus, ſanctum Vir- 
ginem, cujus utero ſe inſinuaret, elegit. Laflant, L. iy, C. 12. 
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ebionites denied the deſcent of the Logos upon 
Mary: they rejected the divine part in Chriſt, 
admitting only the human. This is what Ire- 
næus calls rejecting the heavenly wine (alluding 
to their celebrating the euchariſt in water only, 
without wine*) not receiving God into their 
mixture, but contenting themſelves with the 
carthly Adam, who was caſt out of paradiſe; 1n- 
timating that the ebionites ſhould as certainly 
be excluded heaven. The thought which Ire- 
næus goes upon, may be illuſtrated from a 
paſſage in Hippolytus, which, ſpeaking of Chriſt, 
runs thus: * As it was propheſied beforehand, 
ſo he manifeſted himſelf of the Virgin and Holy 
Spirit; made a new man (a ſecond Adam) hav- 
ing an heavenly nature of the Father, as he is 
the Logos, and having an earthly one, as of 
te the old Adam, incarnate of a virgin. He came 


„ into the world, and manifeſted himſelf as 


* God*.” But to return to lrenæus, it is very 
plain, that he looked upon the reconciliation of 
God and man, as depending intirely upon the 
M-diator's being both in ones. And in how 
dict a ſenſe he underſtood Chriſt to be God, 


is well known to as many as know any — 
Ol 


Epiphan. Hær. xxx. 16. Conf. Philaſtr. 77. p. 146. 

> Kab 3» & Tecmo innguxtn, var TETW xa} i, 
dar, ix aching xa; ayis @VuvuaTy, Xa arlgwio; yerowere;" 
To ftv Searicr FxXwy To WaTgivev ws Abyory To d iniynior, ws in 
T2Aus AJay ννe maglivne Gagxumicc, £70; wN ris x00 por 
94%; iparigubn. x. T. X. Hippolyt contr. Noet. C. 17. p.18, 19. 
Conf. Tertullian. de Carn. Chriſti. C. 17. 

© Vid. Iren. L. uy C. 18. alias 20. £ 
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of Irenæus. But if the Loglith reader deſires 
farther ſatisfaction on that head, he may have 
it abundantly from Mr. Alexander's eflay on Ire- 
nzus*, a very judicious and faithful perform- 
ance, a finiſhed piece in its kind. I heartily 
wiſh that that learned gentleman had leiſure, as 
he has abilities, to draw out more of the fathers 
in the ſame way. | 
A. D. 206. Tertullian reckons the ebionites 
among the antichriſts, for denying Jeſus to be 
Son of God®, that is, for impugning the divi- 
nity of Chriſt, For that Tertullian underſtood 
the phraſe of Son of God as applied to Chriſt, 
to mean the ſame as God of God*®, is plain from 
all his writings. And what he muſt think of 
the dangerous ſtate the ebionites were in, by their 
hereſy in that article, may appear ſufficiently from 
a maxim he lays down, that none have life who 
believe not in the Son, and none believe in the 
Son, who admit not that he is a Son“ in ſuch a 
ſenſe as he had mentioned. * 
e 


2 Printed for John Clarke and Richard Hett, A. D. 1727. 

d At in epiſtola eos maxime antichriſtos vocat qui Chriſtum 
negarent in carne veniſſe, et qui non putarent Jeſum eſſe Filium 
Dei: illud Marcion, hoc Hebion vindicavit. Tertul. Præſcript. 
. 33+ 

Hae ex Deo prolatum dicimus, et prolatione generatum, 
et idcirco Filium Dei et Deum dictum, ex unitate ſubſtantiæ.— 
Ita de Spiritu Spiritus, et de Deo Deus, ut lumen de lumine ac- 
cenſum.—Quod de Deo profectum eſt, Deus eſt, et Dei Filius, 
et unus ambo. Ita de Spiritu Spiritus, et de Deo Deus, &c. 
Tertul. Apol. C. 21. 

4 Qui Filium non habet, nec vitam habet: non habet autem 
Filium, qui eum alium quam Filium credit. Contr, Prax, C. 39- 
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He again cenſures the ebionites, as makin 
Chriſt a mere man, and denying that he is the 
Son of God. Where it is obſervable he paſſes 
over 1n filence their denying his birth of a virgin, 
or condemns both their poſitions in one, as re- 
ſolving into the fame error. However, the ftreſs 
of his cenſure lies upon their impugning Chriſt's 


divine ſonſhip, that is, his real and proper divi- 


nity: for ſuch was Tertullian's ſenſe of Son of 
God, as I before intimated. 

In another place, he ſpeaks of the ebionites 
as denying Chriſt's birth of a virgin, but makes 
that amount to denying his being Son of God*, 
in his high ſenſe of that phraſe. And the 
reaſon why the denial of the one implied the 
denial of the other, (in his way of arguing, 
common to other fathers) ſeems to have been 
this; that it would have been utterly unworthy 
of the Son of God to have taken man upon him, 

except 


Quũã autem Spiritus Dei, et virtus altiſſimi, non poteſt infra 
ange los haberi, Deus ſcilicet et Dei Filius. Quanto ergo dum 
tomivem geſtat minor angelis factus eſt, tanto non dum ange - 
lum geſtat. Poterit hæc opinio Hebioni convenire, qui nudum 
hominem et tantum ex ſemine David, id eſt non et Dei Filium 
conſtituit jeſum. Tertullian. de Carn. Chriſti, C. 14. 

Non competebat ex ſemine humano Dei Filium naſci, ne ſi 
totus eſſet Filius hominis, non eſſet et Dei Filius, nihilque habe- 
ret amplius Solomone, et amplius Jona, et de Hebionis opinione 
credendus erat. Ergo jam Dei Filius ex Patris Dei ſemine, id 
eſt Spiritu; vacabat enim viri ſemen apud habentem Dei ſemen. 

Tertullian. de Carn. Chriſti. C. 18. 
8 Ante omnia autem commendanda erit ratio quæ prefuit, ut 
Dei Filius de virgine naſceretur. Nove naſci debebat novæ 
nativitatis dedicator. Concepit igitur virgo et peperit Ema- 
nuelem, nobiſcum Deum. Hæc eſt nativitas nova dum homo 
* 2 naſcitur 
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except it were by a virgin: therefore the denial 
of the mother's - virginity amounted to a denial 
of God's being born of her; it was making it 
ablurd. From whence we fee a further rea- 
ſon of what I before hinted; that the two falſe 
poſitions of the ebionites were conſidered as near 
allied, and were condemned in one, as hanging 
both together, and perhaps one invented for the 
fake of the other*®, The denying the mira- 
culous conception was, by inference and im- 
plication, denying Chriſt's divinity, as the at- 
firming of the one was conceived to amount to 
affirming the other. But the later ebionites (as 
we ſhall ſee) having a mind to reform their 
ſcheme, contrived at length to admit the mi- 
raculous conception, and ſtill rejected our Lord's 
divinity: which was retaining the main ſubſtance 
of their hereſy, but under a better appearance 
than before. We ſhall obferve preſently what 
the church of Chriſt thought of them after that 
new reform. I 

A. D. 249. Origen is the firſt that takes 
notice of the ebionites as divided into two 
forts', one denying, as before, Chrift's birth of 
x a virgin, 


naſcitur in Deo, in quo homine Deus natus eſt; carne antiqui 
ſeminis ſuſcepta fine ſemine antiquo, ut illam novo ſemine, id 
eſt ſpiritaliter ¶ fort. ſpiritali] reformaret, excluſis antiquitatis 
ſordibus, expiatam. Terwl. de Carn. Chriſti. C. 175. 
d See what the learned Vitringa ſays of Cerintlius's denying 
the miraculous conception, Obſerv. Sacr. L. v. C. 12. .. 6. 
P- 145 146. Edit. ult. 
i Or Ii ed, oi Nrrel EC 30s, Fre in waging djnoncyer7t 

f gudins Sab To loss, 42x re yeyirnobai, ark” ws TH AUTH 

«rvgures. Orig. contr, Cell p. 272. Conf. comment. in Matth. 
P- 427+ 
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2 virgin, the other admitting it. But ftill he 
reckons both among the pretended chriſtians &, 
and introduces them among other heretics}, 
But whether or no he charged them with hereſy 
on account of their denying our Lord's divi- 
nity, would not- certainly appear, if he had not 
expreſſed himſelf more fully in ſome other of 
his writings. In his comment upon St. Matthew, 
he takes the like notice of the two ſorts of 
ebionites, charging both as rejecting Chriſt's di- 
vinity®, and as poor in faith“ towards Chriſt Jeſus; 
alluding to their name, which ſignifies the ſame 
as poor. But Pamphilus, in his apology for 
Origen, produces ſome paſſages of his, out of his 
comments on the epiſtle to Titus, where he con- 
demns the ebionites more expreſsly, as heretics, 
for their denying Chriſt's divinity*. As to any 
doubt which may be made about Pamphilus's 
apology, (appearing only in Ruffinus's verſion). and 


the 

* Orig. ibid. p. 272. P. 271, 252, 274. 

n Og py xai were T1; weg dur Jroxoyias, Comm. in Matt. 
p. 427. f 

1 To EG, @TTwxivorTy e TW os Ine i. ibid. p. 428. 

* Quid vero fit hæreticus homo, pro viribus noſtris, ſecundum 
quod ſentire poſſumus, deſcribamus. Omnis qui ſe Chriſto cre- 
dere profitetur et tamen alium Deum legis et prophetarum, 
alum evangeliorum Deum dicit, &c. — hujuſmodi homines 
hæreticos deſignamus - uaum idemque credendum eſt de eo qui 
de Domino noſtro jeſu Chriſto falſi aliquid ſenſerit: five ſecun- 
dum eos qui dicunt eum ex Joſeph et Maria natum, ſicut ſunt 
Hebionitz et Valentiniani; five ſecundum eos qui primogeni- 
tum eum negant et totius creaturæ Deum, et Verbum, et ſapien- 
tiam quæ eſt initium viarum Dei, uam aliquid fieret ante 
ſæcula fundatam, atque ante onines c geueratam, ſed homi- 
nem ſolum eum credentes. Pamphil. Apolog. p. 226. Ed. Bened. 
Conf. Comment. in Joann. p. 397. 
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the credit due to it, I refer the reader to Biſhop 

Bull, who has largely diſcuſſed that — 
and has ſufficiemly maintained the authority of 
that verfion?, As to Origen's own orthodoxy in 
the article of Chriſt's divinity, it has been abun- 
dantly vindicated, and cleared from all reaſonable 
exception. 

A. D. 290. I mall add but one writer more, 
Victorinus Petavionenſis, before referred to as ſay- 
ing, that St. John wrote his goſpel againſt Ebion, 
among others who were of the ſchool of Satan“. 
It is very plain, by his manner of expreſſion, 
that he looked upon Ebion as a very ill man 
and an heretic, being of Satan's ſchool, and con- 
demned by the apoſtle himſelf. And conſidering 
bo particular St. John is, in ſetting forth the 
divinity of Chriſt, we cannot doubt but Victori— 
nus's cenſure of Ebion reſpects that article, 

I might add many teſtimonies of poſtnicene 
fathers, to confirm what 1 have been proving, 
namely, that the ebionites were conſtantly looked 
upon as heretics for denying our Lord's divi- 
nity. But Þ chuſe to go no lower than the 
antenicene- writers, becauſe they are ſufficient, 
and they are the leſs to be excepted to; and J 
am willing alſo to conſult the eaſe of my 
readers, as well as to {pare myſelf needleſs 

trouble. 


Þ Bull, Def. F. N. ſect. ii. C. g. p. 114, Kc. 
bs. Biſhop Bull, ſe&. ii. C. q 
Compare my ſecond Defence, Q. xii. p. 347» Kc. alias 
| P- 352, &C 
| r See above, P- 276. 
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trouble. I am aware of a paſſage in St. Jerome, 


which ſeems to ſay, that the ebionites and Ce- 
rinthians were condemned as heretics upon ano- 
ther account, not relating to our Lord's di- 
vinity*: and I obſerve, that the learned Le Clerc 


has endeavoured to make uſe of it* for the ſup- 


porting a fayourite hypotheſis, which he appears 
too fond of. But it 1s very certain, that Jerome's 
words in that place, if interpreted with utmoſt 
rigour, are a perfect contradiction to all anti- 
quity, and to what himſelf has afferted in other 
laces of his works“. Some therefore have 
greatly blamed S. Jerome“ for prevaricating in 
the contradictory account he here gives; while 
others, more kindly, and I think more juſtly, 
have endeavoured to bring him off by. a can- 
did conſtruction?, Whichever way we take, 


there 1s nothing concerned in it, except it 
| be 


Si hoc verum eſt, in Cerinthi et Ebionis hæreſim delabimur, 
qui credentes in Chriſto propter hoc ſolum a patribus anathema- 
tizati ſunt, quod legis cerimonias Chriſti evangelio miſcuerunt, 
et ſic nova confeſſi ſunt, ut vetera non amitterent. Quid dicam 
de Ebionitis qui Chriſtianos eſſe ſe ſimulant? Uſque hodie per 
totas orientis ſynagogas inter Judzos hæreſis eſt quæ dicitur 
Minzorum, et a phariſæis nunc uſque damngtur; quos vulgo 
Nazaræos nuncupant, qui credunt in Chriſtum Filium Dei, natum 
de Virgine Maria, et eum dicunt eſſe qui ſub Pontio Pilato paſ- 
ſus eſt et reſurrexit, in quem et nos credimus. Sed dum volunt 
et Judzi eſſe et Chriſtiani, nec Judzi ſunt nec Chriſtiani. 
Hieron. ad Auguſt, Ep. lxxiv. Opp. Tom. iv. 623: Bened. 

t Clerici Eccleſ. Hiſtor. p. 477. 

" See two paſſages quoted above, p. 251, 252, And compare 
Hieronym, contr. Helvid. Tom. iv. 140. 

* Moſheim. Vindic. Antiq. contr. Toland. p. 164, 

Bull Judic, Eecleſ. C. 2. ſ. 13. p. 300. 

Remarks on © Chriſtianity as old, & c“ with reſpect to 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity: firſt part continued, p. 78, 79 · 
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be St. Jerome's character. For as to the cauſe 
we are upon, it is too firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
eccleſiaſtical writers in general, and even Jerome 
in particular (as. I before hinted) to be at all 
weakened by this ſingle paſſage to the contrary, 
if it were contrary. 

Having ſhewn above, as I humbly conceive, 
that the cerinthians (with whom I would be un- 
derſtood to include tire ebionites) were condemn- 
ed by St. John himſelf, for impugning our | ord” 
divinity, and having proved further, that the 
ebionites (with whom I would be underſtoo! 
to include the cerinthians) were condemned al! 
along in the church for the firſt three centu— 
ries; the concluſion 1 now draw is, that both 
cerinthians and ebionites ſtand condemned fron 
the days of the apoſtles, and downwards, to 
the oppoſition they made to that important 
doctrine. After this, it will be lels needful to 
prove that others alio were condemned in like 
manner for the like oppoſition to the fame 
doctrine. But ſince the doing it may tend in 
ſome meaſure tro confirm what has been faid, 
J ſhall go on to mention other impugners of 
our Lord's divinity within the three firſt centu- 
ries, and a little farther : only, I ſhall endeavour 
to be as brief as poſſible in the account, not ta 
weary the reader. 


A. D. 195. Theodotns. 


Theodotus a citizen of Byzantium, by trade 
a currier, but a man of parts, and compe- 
tently 
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tently furniſhed with ſecular learning, having 
denied his Saviour in time of perſecution, and 
being . afterwards. upbraided for it, as one that 
had denied his God; to extenuate the offence, 
he pretended that he had not denied God, but 
man®*, for that Chriſt was no more. A miſe- 
rable ſalvo for a guilty practice; which inſtead 
of leſſening bis crime, inhanced it yet more, 
and was ſo far from removing the juſt oblo- 
quy he before lay under, that it ſerved only to 
edge and inforce it. However, he hereupon 
became the reviver of an old hereſy, or the 
ringleader of a new one (new in dreſs and 
circumſtances) and ſoon after called by the new 
name of the © God denying apoſtaſy*.” The firſt 
account we have of this matter is from a 
nameleſs author in Euſebius, reaſonably ſup- 
poled, upon comparing other teſtimonies*, to 
bave been Caius, the Roman preſbyter, who 
flouriſhed about A. D. 214. Learned men have 
inquired how Caius could ſay, that Theodotus 
was founder of the hereſy*, and the firſt that 
made Chriſt a mere man, when it 1s certain 

and 


* Epiphan. Her. Liv. i. Auguſtin, Hær. 33. 
Philaſtr. Hæreſ. C. 50. 
Damaſcen Hzr. 54. 
Sy nodic. Pappi. C. 3. 
Pſeudo Tertullian. Prezſcript. C. 53. 
Theodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. C. 5. 
» Apna iGeog Arogacla, Euſeb. H. E. L. v. C. 28. 
© Vid. Pearſon, vindic. Ignat, par. 2. p. 23. Opp. Poſth. 
p. 147, &c. Cave Hiſtor. Literar. Vol. i. p. 6 
s To aexnyor xa; mation T&urTy; Tg Aprnoidis dworacia; 
ire, erer iA dsr Toy Xeir iv. vg alęietue 
T&uT1; dog h. Euſeb. ibid. 3 
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and manifeſt, that both cerinthians and ebion- 
ites had done it before him. Some lay plainly, 
that Caius was guilty of a blunder: which 
indeed is cutting the diſpute ſhort, and may 
be a good way, if there be not a better, 
Others ſay, that Theodotus was really the firſt 
that made Jeſus a mere man, for that the 
cerinthians and ebionites, before, admitted of a 
ſuperior nature, a Spirit aſſiſtant from above, 
reſiding at times in Jeſus, which made him 
more than a common man'. But it will be 
difficult to prove, either that Ebion was in the 
* fame ſcheme with Cerinthus, as to the doc- 
trine of æons, and as to the dividing of Jeſus 
from Chrift, or that he was not exactly in the 
fame principles which Theodotus eſpouſed, as 
to making Chriſt a mere man. Euſebius's ac- 
count of the ebionites, and their tenets®, ſeems 
to repreſent their ſcheme as being exactly the 
ſame in that reſpect; and Theodorit is very 
expreſs for its being to*, only Theodotus's was 
a little more refined than that of the ancienter 
ebionites, becauſe he allowed the miraculous 
conception, or birth of a virgin, which they 
denied. However, both they and he ſuppoſed 
Chriſt a mere man: and therefore he was nat 

the 


* Ittigius de Hæreſiarchis, ſect. ii. C. 15. p. 261. 

Vitringa obſervat. Sacr. L. v. C. 10. p. 128. Edit. ult. 

b Euſeb. E. H. L. iii. C. 27. 

b 'O Jt Kngwbog Tor pair Inger ig Ion xai Magias iQyos your» 
Dara xard X00) Tay arllewnwu yo jay, arwbey 08 Toy Xe ov KATH 
 Aufora ini Tor Ine. ECT Jo 08 xa ©r000TTHEIOL, x25 Agthe 
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xe yryerro dai Theodorit, Hæret. Fab. L. v. C. 11. p. 278. 
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the firſt that taught it. Some therefore think 
that Theodotus is ſaid to be firſt, becauſe he 
was the firſt among the gentile chriſtians“; 
for Cerinthus and Ebion were of Jewiſh extract: 


which account appears fair and plauſible. But 


[ conceive, after all, that Caius was not conſi- 
dering in that place, who in the church had 
frſt taught that Chriſt was a mere man, but 
who had been the founder of ſuch a particular 
ſect, called Theodotians, or Artemonians, and who 
bad firſt taught them to deny Chrift, under 
the pretence of his being a mere man. Theo- 
dotus, plainly, was their founder and leader: 
he was at the head of that revolt, the firſt man 
that undertook to conduct it, and to ſupport 
it upon that principle. The other accounts of 
Theodotus lead to this ſenſe, and in the main, 
ſay the fame thing that Cams does. Epipha- 
nius takes notice, that all the other chriſtians 
who were apprehended and brought to the queſ- 
tion along with Theodotus, honeſtly confeſſed 
Chriſt, and ſuffered*: he was the only man of 
the company, that preſumed to deny him, after- 
wards inventing an odd ſalvo for it, being more 
of an artiſt in his way", than others were. No 
one elſe, at that time, and upon that occaſion, 
durſt venture to deny his God: he was the firſt 

that 


i Bull. Judic. C. 3. ſ. 1. p. 304. 

a Epiphan. Her. 54. 1. 
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that then broke the ice, and led the way *, in- 
ſtructing others to ſay after him, that it was 
not denying God, but man. I know not whe- 
ther in one particular, he. may not be thought 
to have exceeded the irreverence and impiety of 
Ebion, namely, in his calling Chriſt a mere 
man, conſidered even in his ſtate of exaltation, 
when he abjured him, Ebion would have called 
him God, ſo conſidered, as having been then 
deified, according to. his way of thinking“. But 
Caius probably had no view to any ſuch 
nicety of diſtinction, but intended only to ſay, 
that Theodotus was the founder of a new ſect, 
called afterwards by his name, and teacher alſo 
of a new doctrine; new as to the circumſtances, 
and application, though, as to the main ſub— 
ſtance of it, borrowed from the ebionites be- 
fore him, or more particularly from the Alogi, a 
branch of the ebionites®. 

Having ſeen that Theodotus was an impugner 
of our Lord's divinity, we are next to obſerve, 
that he was condemned immediately by the 
church for it. He was excommunicated hy 
Victor then biſhop of Rome, as an hereſiarch. 

80 


m Theodotus quidam, Byzantinus genere, denegator Chriſti 
Dei noſtri in perſecutione extitit ſalvatoris; qui cœpit dicere, 
docens ita: Communis homo erat, ut onines homines, Chriſ- 
tus.“ Philaſtr. Hær. 50. 

Doctrinam introduxit, qua Chriſtum hominem tantummodo 
diceret, Deum autem illum negaret. Pſeudo Tertullian, C. 53. 

" See Hilary de Trin. L. ii N. 4. p. 789. Epip. Hær xxx. 
N. 18. p. 142. 
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So the ſame Caius relates“. A lentence ap- 
proved by the churches of. Chriſt: otherwiſe 
Victor himſelf would have been condemned 
for it, as he was greatly blamed for miſapply- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical cenſure in a caſe of ano- 
ther nature, relating to the time for keeping 
Eaſter, 
times were exceeding watchful, and jealous of 
any abuſes of power in particular churches, or 
men. They were as checks one upon ano- 
ther, that nothing of moment ſhould be done 
by any, which had not the conſent of the reſt. 
This conduct obliged every one to oblerve the 
ſtricteſt caution in any affair of general con- 
cern, and it tended to keep up the exacteſt har- 
mony and unanimity in the ſeveral churches. 
But I return. 

Hippolytus of the third century, takes notice, 
in paſſing, of this Theodotus, as a perſon that fal- 
ſified the truth, and perverted the ſcripture, in 
order to countenance his erroneous doctrine about 
Chriſt's: being a mere man. He compares the 
heretic Noetus with Theodotus, to make Noetus 
the more odious for following ſuch a leader in 
his manner of wieiting: fo that it is plain enough 
what Hippolytus thought of Theodotus. : 

lie 
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Toy Tov r aigioiws Taurns weerm. Euſeb. L v. C. 28. Conf. 
Theod. Hzret. Fab. L. 2. C. 5. 
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The fame Theodotus is numbered alſo in the 
lift of heretics* by the writer of the appen- 
dix to Tertullian's book of preſcription. That 
appendix is ſuppoſed by ſome* to be little elſe 
but an extract from our Hippolytus's treatiſe 
againſt. hereſies. However that be, the piece 
is ancient, and of good value“. Theodotus is 
there charged as a blaſphemer againſt Chriſt, 
for denying him to be God, though he allowed 
his birth of a virgin. It was the“ God denying” 
hereſy: and therein lay its eſſential malignity. 
Had he ſaid, that Chriſt was an angel, or an 
archangel, or the higheſt of all creatures, it 
would have- been treating our Lord with ſome- 
thing more of reſpect; but ſtil it would have 
come infinitely ſhort of his real dignity, and 
of the faith of the church concerning him, 
from the beginning. This J obſerve, left any 
favourer of arianiſm ſhould falſely ſurmiſe, that 
the cenſures paſſed upon Theodotus and ſuch 
other impugners of Chrift's divinity, do not at- 
fect thoſe who make Chrift a glorious creature, 
but thoſe only who ſuppoſe him a mere man: 
whereas, in truth, Theodotus and the reſt were 
condemned for the impugning Chriſt's proper 

and 


s Accedit his Theodotus Byzantius, qui poſtea quam pro 
Chriſti nomine comprehenſus negavit, in Chriſtum blaſphemare 
non deſtitit, doctrinam enim introduxit qua Chriſtum hominem 
tantummodo diceret, Deum autem illum negaret: ex Spiritu 
quidem ſanto, natum ex Virgine, ſed hominem ſolitarium at- 
que nudum, nulla alia præ czteris, niſi ſola juſtitiæ auctoritate, 
Pſeudo Tertullian, C. 

t Allix. Fathers vindicated touching the Trinity, p. 99. 

Vid. Dodwell. 10 85 de Sneceſ. Pontif. p. 216. 
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and eſſential divinity; a fault common to them and 
the arians, ſo that both are concluded under the 
fame cenſure, -- - 

[ may further add, that the conduct of the 
church, with -reſpe&t to the praxeans, noetians, 
and ſabellians, is a demonſtration of the truth 
of what I ſay. Thoſe men charged the church 
as teaching three gods“. Then would have been 
the time, and muſt have been, for the church 
to declare, (had they ever meant it) that the 
Father only 1s God, and the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt creatures. But they ſtudiouſly and con- 
ſcientiouſly avoided it, as one ſees in Hippoly- 
tus and Tertullian, and others. And if any 
man uncautiouſly, in debate, happened but to 
let fall any expreſſions which ſeemed to lean 
that way, (as appeared in the famous caſe of 
Dionyſius of Alexandria) the church of that time 
would not bear it, but rejected every thing of 
that kind with abhorrence. They diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves off from ſabellianiſm, but ſo as to 
avoid the other extreme, afterwards called arian- 
iſm. A plain fign and proof“ that the proper 
diviaity of Chriſt was what they aimed to 
ſupport. I may obſerve alſo by the way, that the 
ſabellian objection all along ſuppoſed and im- 
plied, that the Godhead of the Holy Ghoſt, as 
well as of the Son, was the then received doctrine. 


But I return. 
There 


" Tertullian, contr. Prax. C. 3. Epiphan. Hzr, lvii. 62. 
* See this argumeat excellently drawn out by Mr. Thirlby, 
Def, of the Anſw. p. 36, &c. | 
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There was another Theodotus, ſurnamed 
Trapezita (the banker) who was a diſciple of 
the former, and who endeavoured to refine 
upon this fcheme, by the addition of ſome 
odd conceits concerning Melchizedec. I ſhall 
only obſerve. farther, that as from the elder 
Theodotus ſome were named theodotians; fo 
from the junior Theodotus others were called 
melchizedecians*. 


A. D. 205. Artemon. 


| Artemon, otherwiſe called Artemas, was a dit- 
ciple of Theodotus, a reviver or; promoter of the 
ſame hereſy. He appears to have been a very 
warm man, and of vaſt affurance; or his follow- 
ers, at leaſt, were ſuch. For they confidently 
gave it out, that their doctrine was as old as 
the apoſtles?, and that the doctrine of Chriſt's 
divinity began with Pope Zepbyrin, that is about 
A. D. 198. Such ignorance, if it was mere 1g- 
norance, was pitiable: but there is too much 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that they knew better. The 
nameleſs author in Euſebius (ſuppoſed to be 
Caius) well urges*, that beſides the holy ſcrip- 
tures, older than all, there were the works ol 
Juſtin and Miltiades, of Tatian and Clemens, 
of Irenæus and Melito, and a great many more, 

defenders 


* Vid. Euſeb. L. v. C. 28. Lequien. not. ad Damaſc en. Har. 
64. Tneodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. C. 6. 

Euſeb. L. v. C. 28. Theodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. C. 4. 
2 Euſeb. E. H. L. v. C. 28. 
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defenders of Chriſt's divinity, directly confront- 
ing their wild report, and plainly proving to the 
world, that it was mere fiction and romance, 
too improbable to be offered even to the loweſt 
of the populace. And as to their pleading 
that Pope Victor, the immediate predeceſſor of 
Zephyrin, was on their ſide of the queſtion, he 
confutes them at once, by obſerving, that Victor 
was the very perſon who had excommunicated 
Theodotus, their founder and leader, for that 
very doctrine which they eſpouſed*. All I have 
farther to obſerve of theſe confident men, 1s, 
that they were cenſured by the church of their 
time, and not admitted to communion among 
faithful chriſtians. That may reafonably be in- 
ferred from what Caius ſays, as before men- 
tioned, But it appears further from what paſſed 
ſome years after, in the caſe of Paul of Samo- 
ſata, when the antiochian fathers cenſured him 
for hereſy, and ſent him to ſeek communion, 
if he pleaſed, with the artemonians*, whoſe 
ſentiments he had taken into, and whoſe 
execrable hereſy (fo they call it“) he had re- 
vived, To which agrees what Athanaſius ſays, 
(peaking of the arian hereſy. * This here- 
* ly,” ſays he, “ was looked upon as deteſtable, 

- « before 
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e before the council of Nice, when Artemas 
% adyanced WV | 


A. D. 242. Beryllus. 
Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra in Arabia, has been 


reputed one of thoſe that once denied the 
divinity, of Chriſt; and therefore Biſhop Bull 
7s; him in among the reſt*. But yet ſtrictly 
peaking, the charge againſt him was not that 
he denied the divinity of Chriſt, but his “ pro- 
e per divinity*;” by which I underſtand his per- 
ſonal divinity, or divine perſonality. For Beryl- 
lus's notion was, that the man Chriſt Jeſus 
was the whole perſon, a mere human perſon, 
which had indeed a divine perſon reſiding in 
him, viz. the perſon of the Father. So, Beryl- 
lus's do&rine was a kind of ſabellianiſm; which 
however in ſtrictneſs, amounts to a denial of 
Chriſt's divinity. For while it allows him no 
diſtin& divine perſonality, all that remains is, 
the man Chriſt with the Father indwelling; 
which at length reſolves into the ſame doc- 
trine, in the main, with what Cerinthus, Ebion, 
Theodotus and Artemon taught as to the pro- 
per perſon of Jeſus. It is denying his divine 
ſonſhip, and divine perſonality, which, in effect, 
is denying his proper divinity. I the rather 
note this, becauſe from hence it may appear, 
that 


© 4. 14 1 6 Naxziac, » ” dies 27 S. Aux TN, & oTE Tavryy AgTiuas 
rare Rte. Athanaſ. de Synod. p. 733. Edit. Bened. 
Bull. Judie. C. 2. p. 305. 
d My: abs ViernTa ia; ix. Euſeb. E. H. vi. C. 33+ 
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that the church's condemning Praxeas, Noetus, 
and Sabellius, as guilty of hereſy, proceeded 
from the ſame pious zeal for the divinity of. 
Chriſt, as their condemnation of Cerinthus, 
Ebion, &c. before: for both were intended to 
preſerve that important article, and to ſecure 
the baptiſmal faith in a real and divine Tri- 
nity. Tertullian was ſharp enough to ſee, that 
the praxean doctrine, under colour of magni- 
fying Chriſt, by advancing him into the fame 
perſonality with the Father, in reality left no 
diſtin& Son at all, more than the man Jeſus, 
and ſo fell in with Valentinus's notion, (he 
might have ſaid, Cerinthus's alſo) which ſepa- 
rated Jeſus from Chriſt, dividing them into two 
perſonss. All the difference is, that Cerinthus, 
or Valentinus ſuppoſed the Chriſt from above 
to be ſome æon, or inferior power reſiding, oc- ' 
caſionally, with the man Jeſus; while the praxe- 
ans ſubſtituted God the Father inſtead of that 
ſuppoſed æon, making him the Chriſt from 
above, conceived to inhabit at times the ſame 
man Jeſus. Which, as it comes very near the old 
ebionite notion, ſo is it exactly the fame with 
; what 
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8 Undique enim obducti diſtinctione Patris et Filli - aliter 
eam ad ſuam nihilominus ſententiam interpretari conantur: ut 
que in una perſona utrumque diſtinguant Patrem et Filium; 
dieentes Filium carnem eſſe, id eſt hominem; id eft Jeſum; Pa- 
trem autem Spiritum, id eſt Deum, id eſt Chriſtum. Et qui 
unum eundemque contendunt Patrem et Filium, jam incipiunt 
dividere illos potius quam unare. Si enim alius eſt Jeſus, 
alius Chriſtus, alius erit Filius, alius Pater; quia Filius Jeſus, 
et Pater Chriſtus. Talem monarchiam apud Valentinum fortaſſe 
— duos facere Jeſum - Chriſtum. Tertul. ady. Prax, 
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what ſeveral of the foreign ſocinians, and moſt 
of our Engliſh ones have maintained in late 
times. Indeed, the praxeans were charged as 
patripaſſians, which is a charge that does not 
affect the modern ſocinians: but I apprehend, 
from the paſſage of Tertullian juſt cited, that 
the praxeans, to get off from patripaſſianiſm, 
— at len 5 19 divide the perſons of Father 
and Son, and then the Father could be con- 
ſidered only as inhabiting Jeſus“, a mere man, 
and a diſtinct perſon from him. Sabellianiſm, 
and phot inianiſm, and ſocinianiſm, do in reality 
come at length into one; all reſolving into ju- 
daiſm: for the fundamental error of them all 
is the denying the divine ſonſhip, and perſonal 
divinity of Chriſt ; rejecting the eternal ſubſtantial 
Logos, who was with the Father before the 
world was, and is God from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting. I fay then, that the zeal ſhewn by 
the ancient church againſt the ſabellians of all 
denominations, (as well as their zeal againſt the 
more direct impugners of Chriſt's divinity) is a 
very ſtrong argument of their judging the doc- 
trine of a coeternal Trinity to be an eſſential 
of the goſpel. They intended much the ſame 
thing by animadverting upon thoſe, or theſe; 
for they ſaw plainly, that the divinity of Chriſt, 
conſidered as a real perſon, was as much un- 
dermined by ſabellianiſm, as it was attacked 
by the other. Many and various have boy 

the 


* Conf, Athanaſ, T. 2. p. 39. Epiphan, Ixv. 614. 
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the ways of evading and eluding theſe two 
prime verities, viz. That three real perſons 
are one God, and that God and man is one 
Chriſt, But watchful and honeſt chriſtians 
ſtill kept their eyes fixed upon thoſe ſacred 
truths, and would never admit any doctrine as 
true, which was contrary to them, or as ſuf- 
ficient, that was ſhort of them. If any one de- 
nied Chriſt's humanity (as the docetæ, or phan- 
taſiaſtæ) that was manifeſtly falſe doctrine, to 
be rejected at once: but if another admitted 
his humanity and ſtopped there, that was ſhort 
and inſufficient. If it was added (as by Ce- 
rinthus) that a celeſtial ſubſtance or ſpirit reſted 
ſometimes upon Jeſus, that was true, but ſtill 
ſhort of the whole truth in more reſpects than 
one. If it were ſaid, conſtantly refidipg, that 
was better, but ſtill very inſufficient. If to that 
were added, perſonally united, that came nearer 
up to the full truth, but ſtill was evaſive, and 
ſhort. Say, © divine ſubſtance perſonally” united 
with the human: that comes nearer to the point 
than any of the former; but ſtill there is room 
tor evaſion, becauſe it might mean the Father; 
and then it amounts to ſabellianiſm only, and 
patripaſhaniſm. Add therefore, that ſuch di- 
vine ſubſtance is perſonally diſtinct from the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and then it is con- 
teſſing three real and divine perſons in one 
Godhead, which is the whole truth. The 
leveral kinds of herefies which have affected 
this ſcripture truth, are but the various wan- 

| ; drings 
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drings of human imagination. Truth is ſimple 
and uniform, while error is almoſt infinite. But 
I return to Beryllus. 

The error which Beryllus unliappily ſplit upon, 
was the denying a real diſtinction of divine 
_ perſons, as I before obſerved ; which in direct 
conſequence made Chriſt Jeſus a mere man, 
in whom the Father dwelt. The biſhops of 
the neighbouring fees were alarmed at the doc- 
trine, and met in ſynod to condemn the hereſy, 
and the teacher of it. But the great Origen 
being called in to debate and clear the point 
in queſtion, Beryllus was made ſenſible of his 
error, and being a perſon of a pious and an 
humble mind, he honeſtly retracted it“. And 
it is farther to be obſerved, that he loved his 


inſtructor Origen ever after, and was ſincerely _ 


thankful to him“ for affording him ſo much new 
l ht (new to him) in a queſtion of the great- 

importance. A rare example of godly ſin- 
— and true chriſtian humility. His miſtake 
had ſhewn ſome weakneſs of judgment; but 
his. recovery manifeſted great ſtrength of mind, 
and a good command over himſelf and his own 
paſſions. 


A. D. 265. Paul of Samoſata. 


Paul of Samoſata, Biſhop of Antioch, was 


of a * and character very different from 
what 


» Euſeb. E. H. Lib. vi. C. 33. 
Hieronym. Eccl. Script. lax p. 138. Edit. Fabric. 
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what we have mentioned in the laſt article. 
He gave the churches freſh occaſion for exert- 
ing their pious zeal in behalf of our Lord's 
divinity. He was impeached for hereſy in a 
council of Antioch, A. p. 265. and diſtinguyh- 
ed himſelf off at that time, and eſcaped without 
cenſure; but in another council, A. D. 270. he 
was again accuſed, and convicted, and there- 
upon depoſed. He is charged by the council 
which condemned him, with receiving the hereſy 
of Artemon, with denying his Lord and God, 
with diſowning any Son of God from heaven, 
preaching up a deteſtable hereſy, a damnable 
doctrine, and the like*. The ſum of his hereſy, 
upon comparing the beſt accounts, appears to 
be this: That there 1s but one real perſon 
in the Godhead, viz. the Father'; that the 
Logos is a mere attribute, quality, power, or 
operation, nothing real and ſubſtantial ®; and 
that Chriſt, as it follows of conſequence, is a 
mere man. His ſcheme appears to have 
been, in ſubſtance, little different from the 
labellian : but the ſtreſs of the charge againſt 
him reſted upon this, that he had denied 
his Lord's divinity; and therefore his hereſy 

was 

« Euſeb. E. H. L. vii. C. 30. 
Void. Athanaſ. contr. A pollinar. p. 942. Epiphan. Hær. Ixv. 
Iz 3. 

0 Epiphan. Hær. Ixv. 1. Philaſtr. Ixiv. p. 126. 

2 Euſeb. E. H. L. vii. C. 27. Theodorit. Hæret. Fab. L. ii. 
p. 223. Auguſtin. Hær. 44. Damaſcen. Hæreſ. Ixv. 


* See my firſt Defence, Q. xxiii: p. 352. Second Def. p. 460. 
alias p. 465, Dr, Berriman's Hiſtorical Account, p. 144, &Cc. 
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was called, like Theodotus's and Artemon's before, 
the god denying wickedneſs*, | 


A. D. 317. Arius. 


1 cannot well conclude the view of anti- 
Joys with reſpect to the hereſies againſt Chriſt's 
divinity, without throwing in a word or two 
about the famous Arius, and his condemnation 
for proclaiming God the Son a creature, therein 
denying his Lord's real and proper divinity, as 
much as any before him. Alexander, then biſhop 
of Alexandria, in his epiſtle to the other Alex- 
ander of Byzantium, or Conſtantinople, (about 
A. D. 321,) charges the arians with denying 
their Saviour's divinity, and with reviving the 
hereſy of Ebion, Artemon, and Paul of Samo- 
ſata”. Not that the arian ſcheme was exactly 
the ſame. with any of thoſe three (for there 
are degrees of variation from truth, and many 
wrong ways to one right) but it fell in with 
them all in the main thing, and in which the 
principal malignity of their hexefies conſiſted, 
namely, in the rejecting the true Godhead ot 
Chriſt. I ſhall ſay nothing of the ſynodical 
cenſures paſſed upon Arius and his adherents, 
at the firſt opening of the hereſy. In the year 
325, he was condemned, in more ſolemn form, 
by the famous council of Nice, by 318 biſhops 
called from all parts of the chriſtian world, 


ſeventeen 
o *Aproiberg zaxix, Euſeb. L. vii. C. 29. 
2 Theodorit. Ecel. Hiſt. C, iy, p. 9. Edit. Valeſ. 
© Theodorit. ibid. p. 14. 
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ſeventeen only of the number ſcrupling it for 
a time, and at laſt, two only or three dif- 
ſenting. They condemned his ſentiments, as 
amounting to impiety, madneſs, blaſphemy, ſuch 
as they almoſt trembled to hear*; which ap- 
pears by the council's letter after his condem- 
nation. Their ſentence in that cauſe carried the 
greater weight in it, as the council was gene- 
ral, called together out of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, from all parts of the empire; as it was 
upon the matter free, and under no ſecular awe 
or influences; and laſtly, as it was made up of 
the wiſeſt, worthieſt, and every way excellent 
prelates* which the chriſtian world could then 
furniſh. The determination of ſo venerable a 
council gave a conſiderable check to arianiſm, 
and always carried great force with it; though it 
did not ſo quaſh the controverſy as finally to 
put an end to it, any more than the council 
of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem* (A. D. 49.) put an 
end to the diſpute about the neceſſity of impo- 
poſing circumciſionꝰ. But as that firſt council 
had its uſe in the church, and very great uſe, 
notwithſtanding the repeated oppoſitions made 
to it, ſo had this other alſo, and has to this 
day, Divine wiſdom has appointed no cer- 

tain 


* "Anmarra diafiparion s ayiz cw, J vc An The 
Git; Ene, d GTA; kal TH, Sap ͤ g HA RNGT X2* 
4iy, Apud Socr. L. i. C. . 

© Euſeb. de Vit. Conſtant. L. iii. C. 5. 

2 Euteb, de Vit, Conſtantin. L. iii. C. . 

* Acts xv. 

See Buddeus, Eccl. Apoſt. p. 114, 291, Kc. 
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tain effective remedies for the perverſeneſs of man, 
but has provided ſufficient means for the in- 
ſtruction and direction of the humble, and modeſt, 
and well defigning. 
Some perſons have ſuggeſted, that the council 
of Ariminum (held in 359) conſiſting of 400 
biſhops or more*, may properly be mentioned on 
the other fide, as a counterbalance to the council 
of Nice. But there is no compariſon betwixt 
them, when the circumſtances are duly con- 
ſidered. For, 1. The council of Rimini, or 
Ariminum, was not general, being af the Weſt 
only. 2. It was not free, being greatly me- 
naced, diſtreſſed, and overawed by the emperor 
Conſtantius*. 3. Out of the number of 400, 
there were but 80 arians*, at the moſt: the 
other 329, or more, were really orthodox men, 
induced by artifices to ſubſcribe a creed which 
they underſtood in a good ſenſe, but which, 
being worded in general terms, was capable 
of being perverted to a bad one. The deep 
diſſimulation at that time uſed by the arian 
managers, procured them the advantage only 
of a ſhort lived triumph. For no ſooner did 
the orthodox ſide perceive how they had been 
impoſed 
Achanaſ. de Synod. 720, 749. Sulpic. Sever. p. 267. Socr, 


EH: Lw CC . 


2 Athanaf. ad A fros, 892, 893. Socrat. E. H. L. 2. C. 37 
Sozom. L. iv. C. 19. Hilar. Piftav. 1242. Ed. Bened. 

d Ariani non amplius quam octoginta: reliqui noſtrarum 
partium erant. Sulpic. Sever. L. it. C. 56. 

© Sonabant verba pietatem, et inter tanta mella præconii, 
nemo venenum inſertum putabat. Hieron. eontr. Lucifer. 
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impoſed upon, and what uſe was to be made 
of it, but they declared to the world their 
own good meaning, and the perfidiouſneſs of 
the oppoſite party. But of this I have treated 
more largely elſewhere. It is of that time that 
St. Jerome ſpeaks, when he pleaſantly ſays, that 
the whole chriſtian world groaned (viz. under 
the ſlander thrown upon them by their adver- 
ſaries) and wondered that ſhe was arian*: that 
is to ſay, they wondered at the affurance of the 
arians, in ſo impoſing upon the catholics, and in 
repreſenting them to be the very reverſe of what 
they really were*. The learned Mr. Bingham 
underſtood theſe matters well, and has expreſſed 
them juſtly and fully in theſe few lines*®. & The 
„ arians put an equivocal and poiſonous ſenſe 
«* upon them (the words of the council) giv- 
„ing out, after the council was ended, that 
they had not only aboliſhed the word © con- 
e ſubſtantial,” but with it condemned the 
% nicene faith alſo: which was ſtrange ſur- 
« priſing news to the biſhops that had been 
« at Ariminum. Then ſays St. Jerome, Inge- 
© muit totus orbis, et arianum ſe eſſe miratus 


elt : 


© Defence Q. xxix. p. 468, 469. Anſwer to Whitby, p. 19. 
Compare Berriman's Hiitor. Account, p. 228, &c. 

* Ingemuit totus orbis, et arianum ſe eſſe miratus eſt, Hier. 
contr. Lucifer. p. 300. 

f Concurrgþant epiſcopi, qui ariminenſibus dolis irretiti, fine 
conſcientia heretici ferebantur, conteſtantes Corpus Domini, et 
quicquid in eccleſia ſanctum eſt, ſe nihil mali in ſua hide ſuſpi- 
catos. Hieron. ibid. 3ot. 

* Bingham's Antiquities, B. vi. C. 3. ſ. 10. Compare Dr. 
Berriman, Hiſt, Acc p 228, &c. 
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« eſt: “ The whole world groaned, and was 
« amazed to think ſhe ſhould: be reputed arian.” 
% That is, the catholic biſhops of the whole 
* world (for there were zoo“ of them preſent 
& at the council) were amazed to find them- 
« ſelves ſo abuſed, and repreſented as arian, when 
* they never intended in the leaſt to confirm 
& the arian doctrine.” But as to the extent 
of the nicene faith, both at that time, and 
after, I have ſpoken more particularly of it 
elſewhere', and need not here repeat. Only, 
the reader may permit me to ſum up the whole 
in the ſame words, or nearly as before. There 
c never was a council on the arian fide ſo 
* free, ſo large, ſo in every reſpect unexcep- 
4 tionable as the council of Nice was. But 
ce whatever oppoſition was made to it, was 
* carried on with ſuch wiles and ſubtleties and 
«refined artifices, (to ſay nothing of cruel- 
« ties) as every honeſt man would be aſhamed 
* of: and notwithſtanding all that the arians 
& could do, they were not able long to main- 
„e tain 
» He might have faid, 320. But I believe, Jerome meant 
more than that 320 by the zetus orbis, He meant all the ortho- 
dox; for all of them ſuffered in the ſlander raiſed againſt their 
brethren, moſt of them as orthodox as themſelves: ſo it zf- 
feed them all, and all were amazed at the injurious aſperſion. 
This place therefore of Jerome, rightly underſtood, is ſo far 
from ſaying, that the whole world was then arian, that it 1s 
ſaying the contrary; namely, that the whole world was anti- 
arian. For by zotus orbis he manifeſtly there means the ortho- 
dox, who had been ſlandered as arian, and were really antiarian. 
They were the whole world in his account, the arians being but 
few 1h eompariſon. 
i Defence, Q. xxix. p. 468—472. Second Defence, p. 404. 
ſecond edit, Conf, Baſil, T. 3. p. 307. Bened. 
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« tain their ground; but the men who ſuſ- 
« tained the ſhock, and kept up the credit of 
« the nicene faith, were not only the moſt nu- 
« merous, but appear to have been as wile, 
« and as judicious, and as pious men as ever 
« the church was adorned with ſince the times 
&« of the apoſtles*,” 

From -what has been ſaid under the preſent 
article, it is manifeſt, that the impugners of our 
Lord's divinity have been all along condemned 
as guilty of hereſy for the firſt three centuries 
and mcre; fo that as far as the conſtant judg- 
ment and practice of the church in their de- 
crees and cenſures, during that time, can be 
conceived to bear weight, the doctrine of our 
Lord's true and proper divinity, and of conſe- 
quence, the doctrine of a real and coeternal Tri- 
nity, muſt be looked upon as a fundamental of 
the chriſtian faith. 

III. Beſides what has been pleaded upon the 
firſt topic relating to creeds, and upon the ſe- 
cond relating to heretics; there is yet a third head 
to go upon, namely, the ſentiments of antenicene 
tathers, ſuch as they have occaſionally delivered 
in their writings, diſtinct from what they have 
reported either of creeds or herefies. And thefe 
are what I am next going to produce, according 
to order of time, to ſhew what they thought of 


the neceſſity or importance of faith in the ever 
bleſſed 


dee this council defended more at large by Dr. Berriman 
in his Remarks on Mr. Chandler, p. 19-42. And in his 
Review of the Remarks, p. 28— 41, | 
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bleſſed Trinity. Perhaps, I may have antici- 
pated ſome things under the laſt head, which 
might properly have come in here; or I may 
chance to take ſome things in here, which might 
properly have come in there. But it is of no 
* moment which head they are brought under, 
o long as both center in the ſame concluſion, 
and the two parts may be conſidered as ſupple- 
mental to each other. 


CHAP, vi. 


107. Ipnatins. 


I begin with Ignatius, who writes thus: © Be 
% not led afide by ſtrange doctrines, nor by an- 
* tiquated tales, which are unprofitable. For 
« if we yet live according to judaiſm, it is 
" much as declaring that we have not accepted 
*« grace!; for the moſt holy prophets lived ac- 
* cording to Chriſt Jeſus. And. for that cauſe 
were they perſecuted, being inſpired by his 
grace, that the unbelievers might be con- 
« vinced that there is one God who hath ma- 
“ nifeſted himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who 
© is his eternal wordz i not proceeding from ſi- 
„ lence *, who in all things pleaſed him that 
* {ſent him.“ The judaizing heretics, (whether 
cerinthians, or ebionites, or gnoſtics at large) are 
the perſons * here pointed at, without 1 s 
an 


1 E; yae pfxes WY XaTa CITI led ae Sum, 0A yep 
xa e pe i h. „Ignat. ad Magneſ. ſ. viii. 
TS did dur &; igι αννντν Ayes A,, 8x 270 , _— 
Yor, ibid. 
Hæc eſt ſecunda hujus epiſtol pars, quæ eos maxime præ- 


munit contra hæreticos, eos præcipue qui judaiſmum introducere 
cona- 
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and the judaiſm here principally charged was, 
their denial of Chriſt's real and eternal divi- 
nity. The jews would not own a proper Son 
of God, an eternal ſubſiſting Logos, but per- 
tinaciouſly diſputed that point with the chriſ- 
tians; as may appear ſufficiently, beſides other 
evidences, from Juſtin's celebrated dialogue with 
Trypho. So here we may obſerve, how empha- 
tically Ignatius expreſſes the chriſtian faith in 
oppoſition to thoſe judaizers, by afferting Chriſt 
to be God's Son, and his eternal Word, not 
proceeding from filence, as thole judaizers taught. 
1 forbear to enter into the diſpute about gryn, 
which has been already exhauſted by Biſhop 
Pearſon, Biſhop Bull, and other learned men. 
What I am moiſt concerned to obſerve is, that 
judaiſm was the common and juſt reproach thrown 
upon all the impugners, or underminers of Chrilt's 
dtrinity. For that was part of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of the chriſtian ſaith, as oppoſed 
to the jewiſh, in thoſe days“. As to Cerinthus 

and 
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conabantur; contra quos clare et expreſſe diſputat. Erant au- 
tem ii ea tempeſtate, qui divinam Chriſti naturam negabant, ut 
Ebionitæ, Cerinthiani, Nazaræi, et Helxaitz, Pearſon Not. in 
loc. p. 43. Conf. Vindic. p. 55. 
o joa ros ot der av cur yr uiy r Wer urn; vis i eg N 
v16y, Origen. contr. Celſ L. i. p. 38. | 
'Ov war Ti lea % Nit, Yicr Wrra Tor Xe1507 Xaratyoichas 
Z 988 dr. Ibid. L. iv. p. 162, | 
E Je xa} ooo; Iv die xa; og ye EmiYyEANDy. 20945 £1928 
ovuCanuy, Bw; dA imaiivrog Tor Adyor civas Tos wits -I2 
den, & KiAoog bienxs. Jbid, C. 2. p. 79. 
I ſay, in thoſe days. For, that the ancienter jews were 
enerally in like ſentiments, is not probable, but the contrary, 
f which ſee © Allix's Judgment of the Jewiſh Church.” And 
| | „ « Coniiderations 
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and Ebion, the early impugners of Chriſt's di. 
vinity, it 1s well known that they were judaizers, 
and brought their hereſy along with them, tranſ- 
planting it from the ſynagogue to the church, 
Thoſe that followed them in their hereſy, were 
judged ſo far to defert the chriſtian cauſe, and 
to fide with the jews. Tertullian, though di- 
rectly pointing to Praxeas, yet makes the charge 
general againſt all that deny a real and divine 
Trinity*. Novatian paſtes the like cenſure upon 
as many as denied Chriſt's divinity. Theodo. 
tus, though a gentile chriſtian, is charged with 
jewiſh blindneſs upon the ſame ſcore*. Paul of 
Samoſata is obſerved to have given up Chriſt's 
divinity in complaiſance to 'jews*. And the 
arians afterwards, on the ſame account, are fre- 
quently cenſured by orthodox chriſtians, as revivers 

of judaiſm* a 
I now return to Ignatius, who after charge- 
ing thoſe impugners of Chriſt's divinity with 
judaiſm, 


0 Conſiderations on Mr, Whiſton's hiſtorical Preface,” p. 75. 
&c. And Primitive Chriſtianity vindicated,” p. 17, &c. And 
Stillingfleet on the Trinity, C. 9. p. 203, &c. 

4 Judaicz fidei eſt res, fic unum Deum credere, at Filium 
adnumerare ei nolis, et poſt Filium Spiritum— Pater et Filius ct 
Spiritus unum Deum ſiſtunt. Tertul. adv. Prax. C. 31. 

- T Ignari et imperiti Judæi hæredes fibi hæreticos iſtos reddi- 
derunt. Novat. C. 15. ed. Welchm. alias C. 23. 

s Czcitatis Judaicz conſors. Philaſtr. Hzr. 50. Conf, Epiph. 
Hzr. 54.5. 

t Theodoret. Heret. Fab. L. ii. C. 8, Athanaſ. Vol. 1. p. 386. 
Epiphan. Hzr. Ixv. 2, 7. Philaſtr, Hær. Ixiv. 

u Athanaſ. de Decret. Synod. N. p. 209, 233. Orat. 2. 484. 
Baſil. Homil. xxiv. Tom. ii. p. 189. Ed. Bened, Greg. Ny ſſen. 
contr. Eunom. Orat. i. p. 15. i 
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judaiſm, intimates their thereby forfeiting the 
grace of the goſpel. Then he proceeds to lay 
down the true chriſtian doctrine of a Son of God, 
an eternal Word, not produced in time, or from 
filence*. And fince he aſſerts that the denial 
of that doctrine is judaizing, and is renouncing 
the grace of the goſpel, it amounts to declaring 
that the article of Chriſt's divinity is an eſſential 
of chriſtianity. 


A. D. 155. Juſtin Martyr. 


Juſtin Martyr, in a fragment produced by Dr. 
Grabe, lays a very particular ſtreſs upon the ar- 


ticle of Chriſt's divinity, as the reconciliation of 


God and man 1s nearly concerned in it. The 
paſſage runs thus: When man's nature had 
* contracted corruption, it was neceſſary that he 
« who would fave it, ſhould do away the prin- 
* ciple of corruption. But this could not be 
done without uniting lite by nature [or eſſential 
life] with the nature ſo corrupted, to do away 


* the corruption, and to immortalize the corrupt 


© nature ever after. Wherefore it was meet that 
* the word ſhould become incarnate to deliver us 


b 55 


from the death of natural corruption”. 
Here 


 Simpliciſſima et optima ſententia videtur, quod Ignatius, 
contra omnes veteres hæreticos Filii æternitatem negantes, aſſe- 
ruerit Chriſtum non eſſe inſtar humani verbi quod poſt filentium 
prodit, ſed Verbum Patri cozternum. Ittigius Hiſtor, Eccl. Szc, 

zd, p. 118. | 
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Here Juſtin aſſerts, that it was neceſſary for 
eſſential life, (or life by nature) to be united 
with human nature, in order to ſave it: which 
is the ſame as to ſay, that it was neceſſary for 
God to become incarnate, in order to ſave loſt 
man. So important did he take that article 
to be, conceiving that the redemption of man- 
Kind depended upon it. The phraſe of life by 
nature undoubtedly imports neceſſary exiſtence, 
and proper divinity, as I have obſerved and proved 
upon another occaſion®, and need not here do 
again. Biſhop Bull brings ſome other paſſages 
from Juſtin of like import with this. But for 
brevity ſake, I chuſe to paſs them over, and am 
content only to refer“. 


A. D. 176. Irenzus. 


Irenæus has ſaid much the ſame thing with 
Juſtin, in fuller and ſtronger words. After 
obſerving that the Son of God and Word of the 
Father became man, that he might give ſal- 
vation to his own creature, or workmanſhip*, 


he proceeds as follows: * Therefore, as I ſaid 
6e before, 


yeviolas i pnrie 1xara e Cwn meoormNarn To TW PNogar die- 
apinu, afpuviluon wi Tir Poza, aluvariy N Tg Aon? T6 die- 
prevor reeTheuon* dia THT Toy Abyor fOreoey iv CwpaTy yerioOns, 
ive Ty Yavaty Tis xaT&> Qiow , Oboga; invbigwon. 
Spicileg. Vol. ii. p. 15. Et in notis ad Bull. Judic. C. 7. ſ. 5 
P-. 344- | 

© Second Defence, p. 265, alias 270. Compare third Defence, 
p. 110. 

4 Bull Judic, C. 7. ſ. 5. p. 344, 345+ 

* Bonus vere F FAM De * ho er, _- Dei Patris, Filius 
hominis fatus, —Salutem donavit plaſmati ſuo, deſtruens pec- 
catum: eſt enim piiflimus et miſericors Dominus, et amans hu- 
manum genus, Iren. L. iii. C. 18. alias 20. 


— 
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« before, he united man to God. For if it 
« were not man that ſhould overcome the ad- 
« yerſary of man, the enemy would not have 
« been rightly vanquiſhed; and again, if it 
« were not God to give the ſalvation, we could 
“ not be firmly poſſeſſed of it. Beſides, if man 
« had not been united to God, he could never 
«© have been partaker of incorruption. So it was 
« meet that a mediator between God and man, 
« ſhould bring both together into amity and 
* concord by his own proximity to both; that 
„“ ſo he might preſent man to God, and no- 
„ tify God to men.“ What we have here 
to obſerve is, that if Irenæus believed it neceſ- 
ſary for God to become man, in order to work 
man's ſalvation, he muſt of conſequence judge 
the article of Chriſt's divinity (in his high ſenſe 
of divinity) an eſſential of chriſtian faith, ne- 
ceſſary to be believed by all to whom it ſhould 
be revealed, under pain of forfeiting the benefit 
of it. Iræneus's conſtant way of reaſoning in 
other places, ſhews tlat he always carried 
that concluſion in his mind. And indeed he 
goes but one page farther on, before he for- 
mally draws it, in theſe ſtrong and empha- 


tical 


f "Hruoe Br, xabde meoi@apir, To arlguror To Yea" t Ye pan 
ub vienew Toy dvtTinan Tg argue, 2x av diraing i] 
G6 Tanw Te, ei n & Heeg idwenoaro T1 owTnNeiar, Bx ar Bro 
alot le X0puey / xa) et pun ovrmuly d arlgures To 910, 8% dr 
nouibn werao xe afplagoias* Nu Ye Tow He Hes Te Ka 
arge, Nic TH; dag we rare oixeroTHTOC, tis Ala, PIT) 
*pirorey rag apPoriens owayayt, xai Jes jury ma gag Tov 
de, arlgumo; l ge To H. Irenæus, ibid. 
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tical wordss: © They who make | Jeſus] a mere 
* man begotten of Joſeph, remaining under 
ce the bondage of the firſt diſobedience, are in 
& a dead ſtate, inaſmuch as they are not yet 
* conjoined with the word of God the Father, 
„ nor have received freedom by the Son: ac- 
* cording to what himſelf ſays; F the Son 
& fall make you free, you ſhall be free indeed“. 
6 While they acknowledge not him who of 
cc the virgin b Emmanuel [God with us] they 
& forfeit the benefit of it, which 1s life eter- 
* nal. While they admit not the word of in- 
& corruption, they continue in mortal fleſh, 
* and are bound over to-death, for want of 
&* receiving the antidote of life.” This excel- 
lent writer has a great deal more to the ſame 
purpoſe in the ſame chapter. But what I have 
cited, may ſuffice for a ſummary view of his 
ſentiments on this head. It is obſervable, that 
according to him, the not receiving the Emma- 
nuel as Emmanuel, that is, as God incarnate,” 
is in effect throwing up the privileges of it, 
(viz. life eternal) and 1s remaining under the do- 
minion of death and hell, Nothing can be 

ſtronger 


8 Qui nude tantum hominem eum dicunt ex Joſeph genera- 
tum, perſeverantes in ſervitute priſtinæ inobedientiæ, moriun- 
tur; nondum commixti Verbo Dei Patris, neque per Filium re- 
cipientes libertatem, quemadmodum ipſe aĩt: /# Filius vt manu- 
miſerit, vere liberi eritis. Ignorantes autem eum qui ex virgine 
eſt Emmanuel, privantur munere ejus, quod eſt vita æterna. Non 
recipientes autem Verbum incorruptionis, perſeverant in carne 
mortali; et ſunt debitores mortis, antidotum vitæ non accipi- 

entes. Iren. Lib. iii. C. 19. alias C. 21. 
d Þ John vii. 36. | 
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ſtronger for the importance of the article of 
Chriſt's divinity; eſpecially if this paſſage be com- 
pared with the author's high and juſt ſenſe of 
the name Emmanuel, importing that Chriſt is 
ſubſtantially, or eſſentially, God in one nature, as 
he is man in another. I know not whether I 


again need to take notice (having twice before 


done it*) how Irenæus here mixes the two queſ- 
tions about the birth of a virgin, and about the 
Lord's divinity, as amounting to one, upon the 
foot of the then preſent controverſies, For the 
point then in queſtion was, whether Chriſt was 
conceived in the common way of human genera- 
tion, or whether the divine Logos coming upon 
the virgin, ſuperſeded and excluded human means? 
The queſtion being ſo ſtated, the. aſſerting a di- 
vine Logos in Chriſt, was of courſe afferting the 
birth of a virgin; as the denying the birth of a 
virgin was of courſe denying any perſonal union 
of the Logos with man. Thus the two quſtions, 
at that time, reſolved in a manner into one : 
which is the reaſon, as I hinted before, of their 
being intermingled together. 

| A. D. 


i Diligentur igitur ſignificavit Spiritus Sanctus per ea quæ 
dicta ſunt, generationem ejus quæ eſt ex virgine, et ſubſtantiam 
quoniam Deus (Emmanuel enim nomen hoc ſignificat) et mani- 
feſtat quoniam homo, in eo quod dicit, &c. Iren. L. iii. C. 21. 
alias 26. | 

"Os Toy in Tr Tae Empuary a KNQUTTOVTES, r EYWOw TS Aoyeg 
TY did Teo To TAI Wa ur S 0Nον quoniam Verbum caro erit, 
et Filius Dei Filius hominis — et hoc factus quod et nos, Deus 
fu tis eſt, et inenarrabile habet genus. Iren. L. iv. C. 33. alias 66. 
* Sec above, p. 304, 308. 
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A. D. 177. Athenagoras. 


Athenagoras in his apology for the chriſtian re- 
ligion, written at this time', has more paſlages 
than one®, which plainly prove his belief of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Trinity, But as to 
the neceffity, or the importance of ſuch faith, 
he had the leſs occaſion to ſpeak particularly, or 
to preſs it with any earneſtneſs, ſince his immedi- 
ate concern was not with heretics, or with jews, 
but with pagans only. Nevertheleſs, he occa- 
fionally drops ſome expreſſions, which intimate 
his high veneration for that ſublime and rre- 
mendous doctrine, and ſhew how much it con- 
cerned chriſtians, to make 1t the ſubje& of their 
moſt ſerious thoughts, and moſt devout medi- 
_ tations. - Speaking of chriſtians, he deſcribes 
them „ as men that made ſmall account of 
* the preſent life, but were intent only upon 
* contemplating God, and knowing his word 
| ; e who 

| See Moſheim, Obſervat. Sacr. C. 4. 

m Vid. Bull. Defenſ. F. N. ſ. ii. C. 4. p. 67, alias 71. Dr. 
Biſhop's Sermons, p. 186, &c. Nourri. Apparat. ad Bibl. Max, 
Vol. 1. p. 487, &. My Sermons, p. 301. Second Defence, 
72—78, 266, C. | 
n "Afpwrros I}, Toy hb ird &i xa} wires Twos Ag Bio 
ArAoy 40 pivot, uno joors 0} maranpropurres rr, ov les | forte 
vonouwola] Je xal Toy Hg avTs Moyer ridivas, Tis n TH Waldes 
Weg rd Har ivoT1;, Tis 1 rd Hr %, Dec; Tov 500 XOWWNIG, Ti 
To N, The 1 r TOOETWY EVWOW k deten EVBFLrIu), T6 


uefa reg, TY mar Ts warge;, Athenag. Legat. L. xi. p. 40. 
Edit. Ox. 

o Notoaobai, for & lcog, is an emendation of a learned 
foreigner, Godfr. Olearius in his Diſſertat. Theolog. de Spiritus 
S. cum Patre et Filio adoratione, contr. Gul. Whifton, 4. b. 
1711, p. 2. The emendation has been taken notice of before 
by Dr, Biſhop, Sermons, p. 188. 


% 
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&« who is from him; what union the Son has with 
« the Father, what communion the Father has 
« with the Son; what the Spirit is, and what 
e the union and diſtinction are of ſuch ſo united, 
« the Spirit, the Son, and the Father.“ From 
hence we may infer how important a doctrine 
that of the Trinity, as underſtood by Athenago- 
ras (the ſame as we underſtand at this day) was 
conceived to be, that the then chriſtians made 
it one principal concern of their lives, to con- 
template and adore the three divine perſons. I 
ſay, adore: for though that is not expreſſed in 
this paſſage, it is undoubtedly implied, and is 
the expreſs doctrine of the author in other 
places. Thus much we may undoubtedly collect 
from the preſent paſſage, that myſteries of faith 
were not then thought barren ſpeculations, or 
matters of ſhght concernment. The reflection 
of a learned foreigner hereupon, is very juſt 
and proper, and I ſhall give it the reader in 
the margin“, as an uſeful comment upon this 


para- 


d Athenag. C. x. p. 40. Xxvi. p. 122. 

© Quanquam in primis Chriſtianiſmi temporibus id cum pri- 
mis gloriæ ſibi duxerint fidei noſtræ ſanctiſſimæ profeſſores, 
quod non meditatione verborum, ſed demonſtratione et infti- 
tutione operum chriſtianam rem abſolvi profiterentur ; non ta- 
men iſta Praxis ſacra ita fuit a Theoria doctrinæ chriſtianæ ſepa- 


rata, ut non myſteria etiam fidei, a quorum rectà cognitione 


divini numinis cultus, tum vitz de reliquo recte inſtituendæ ratio 
penderent, non temere quidem, ſed neque tamen perfunctorie 
ſcrutarentur, = Etenim qui in primis chriſtianiſmi initus, inque 
ipſo adeo @wriopy ſuo, accepiſſent Fidem in Patrem, Filium, et 
Spiritum S. eaque nomina perpetuo in ore haberent, eos ſane 
oportebat eo contendere, ut creſcerent in omni plenitudine ſci- 
entiæ de myſterio tam auguſto tamque venerando. Godtr. Olear, 
in Diſſertat, p. 1, 2. 
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aragraph of Athenagoras. I proceed to other 
keclefaftical writers in their order. 


A: D. 209. Tertullian. 


Tertullian has ſome very remarkable expreſ- 
ſions relating to the faith of the church in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, one God, as 
being the ſum and ſubſtance of the goſpel, the 
very life and ſpirit of the chriſtian religion. I 
have cited part of the paſſage before, but ſhall 
now give it intire. It is mere judaiſm, to 
believe one God in ſuch a ſenſe as not to 
« reckon the Son to him, and after the Son, 
the Spirit, For wherein is the great difference 
between them and us, except it be in this 
« article? What is it that the goſpel has done, 
« what is the ſubſtance of the New Teſtament, 
* extending the law and the prophets as far as 
John, if from thence forwards, Father, Son, 
e and Holy Ghoſt, three perſons, are not be- 
& Heved to make one God“? TI have taken a 
little liberty in tranſlating, juſt enough to keep 
the Engliſh up, and not to alter the ſenſe. Three 
perſons 1s barely a literal rendering of tres, in 
that place, which cannot be otherwiſe ſo well 

expreſſed 


* Czterum Judaicz fidei eſt res, fic unum Deum credere, ut 
Filium adnumerare ei nolis, et poſt Filium, Spiritum. Quid 
enim inter nos et illos, niſi differentia iſta? Quod opus evan- 
. gelu? Quz eſt ſubſtantia novi Teſtamenti ſtatuens legem et 
3 uſque ad Johannem, fi non exinde Pater, et Filius, et 

piritus, tres crediti, unum Deum ſiſtunt? Tertul. adv. Prax. 
C. 31. p. 102. Edit. Welchm. 
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expreſſed in Engliſh. Beſides, the word per- 


ſona, for the ſame thing, is common in Tertul- 
lian“. As to what concerns the importance of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, it is impoſſible to 
invent any thing fuller or ſtronger, in fo few 
words, than this paſſage. I am ſenſible it will 
be pleaded in bar to his evidence, that he was 
a montaniſt. The fact is true, but there is no 
argument at all in it, as has been often ſhewn 
by learned men; but more particularly by the 
learned and judicious Mr. Welchman', in his 
late very correct edition of the treatiſe againſt 
Praxeas. Tertullian was no montanift in 198. 
But it has been ſufficiently proved, both by Mr. 
Welchman and Moſheim, that his apology (which 
contains the ſame doctrine) was as early as that 
year, 


A. D. 256. Cyprian. 


St. Cyprian has a remarkable paſſage, which 
ſpeaks full and cloſe to our purpoſe. Argu- 
ing for the invalidity. of heretical baptiſms, 
he aſks, how any perſons baptized by here- 
tics, and thereby partaking in their hereſy 
(lo he muſt mean) can be preſumed to obtain 
remiſſion of fins, and to become the temple 
of God? © If he be thereby made the tem- 
ple of God, I would atk, of what, God [or, 


& divine 


* Tertull. contr. Prax. C. xi. p. 32, 34. xii. 35s 37. 

Welchman. Præfat. ad Tertul. contr. Prax. p. 5 13. Conf. 
Moſheim, Diſquiſ. Chronologico crit. de vera ætate Apologetici 
a Tertulliano conſcripti, ON 
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„ divine perſon] it is? Is it of [God] the 
& creator? He could not be ſo, if he believed 
& not in him. Is it of Chriſt? Neither can 
6 he be his temple, while he denies Chriſt to 
© be God, Is it then of the Holy Ghoſt? 
& But fince the three are one, how can the 
© Holy Ghoſt have friendſhip with Him that 
« is at enmity with either Father or Sonf?” 
Here it is obſervable, 1. That St. Cyprian gives 
the name or title of God, to each of the divine 
perſons. - 2. That to deny Chriſt to be God, 
1s interpretatively excluding one's felt from Chriſt, 
and declaring enmity towards all the three, 
who are one. 3. That therefore the acknow- 
ledging Chriſt to be God, is neceflary to ſal- 
vation, and the impugning that doctrine is de- 
ſtructive of it. Conſequently, one is a funda- 
mental article of faith, and the other a fundamental 
error. So far is plain. And now if there re- 
mains any room for diſpute, it can only be 
about the true and full meaning of the word 
God, in this place. But Cyprian's declaring 
that ſalvation depends upon the article, is a 
ſtrong preſumption that he underſtood the word 
in its juſt and proper ſenſe. His applying it 
indifferently to all the three perſons, without 

any 


f $1 peccatorum remiſſionem conſecutus eſt et ſanctificatus 
eſt, et templum Dei factus eſt, quæro, cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, 
non pom qui in eum non credidit. Si Chriſti, nec hujus fieri 
poteſt templum, qui negat Deum Chriſtum. Si Spiritus Sancti, 
cum tres unum ſint, quomodo Spiritus Sanctus placatus eſſe ei 

teſt, qui aut Patris, aut Filii inimicus? Cyprian. Ep. 73. ad 
Jubaian. p. 203. Edit. Oxon. : 
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any mark of diſtinction, is a further preſump- 
tion of the ſame thing. His faying, that the 
three are one [unum] one ſubſtance, one thing, 
makes it till plainer. And laſtly, his applying 
the title of God to the Son, in the ſtricteſt 
and higheſt ſenſe, in the other parts of his 
works, ſets it beyond diſputeh. I may obſerve 
by the way, of Cyprian, as I have before hinted 
of other fathers, that he went upon this maxim, 
that whoſoever ſhall diſbelieve the doctrines of 
ſalvation revealed to mankind, ſhall hay= no 


part in the falvation ſo tendered to them, ordi- 


narily, at leaſt. 


A. D. 257. Novatian. 


Novatian exprefſes the ſame thought in very 
clear and ſtrong terms. If God the Father 
« ſaves none but through God, then no one can 
ebe ſaved by God the Father, who does not con- 
« feſs that Chriſt is God; in whom, and by whom, 
e the Father promiſes to give ſalvation. Where- 
« fore, very juſtly, whoſoever acknowledges him 
e to be God, is in the way to be ſaved by Chriſt 
«© who is God; and whoſoever doth not acknow- 
* ledge him to be God, forfeits ſalvation, becauſe 


* he cannot otherwiſe have it but in Chriſt as God.“ 
Words 


The paſſages are collected in Biſhop Bull, D. F. N. ſect. ii. 
C. 10. p. 119, &c. And in my Defence, Q. ii. p. 29, &c. 
Second Defence, Q. ii. p. 148. alias p. 153. 

i Si non ſalvat niſi in Deo Pater Deus, ſalvari non poterit a 
Deo Patre quiſquam niſi confeſſus fuerit Chriſtum Deum, in quo, 


et per quem ſe repromittit Pater ſalutem daturum: ut merito, 
quiſquis 
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Words too plain to need any comment. Only 
I may obſerve, that Novatian, as well as Cyprian, 
underſtood the word God, as applied to Chriſt, 
to import proper and ſubſtantial divinity; as 
have-abundantly proved elſewhere*. Beſides which, 
it 1s certain, ' that the Novatians, his followers, 
were. always orthodox in the article of Chriſt's 
_ divinity, as alſo in the doctrine of the whole 
Trinity”. 


A. D. 259. Dionyſius of Rome. 


Dionyſius, biſhop of Rome, in a valuable frag- 
ment, preſerved by Athanaſius, ſtiles the doctrine 
of the T rinity, The moſt venerable doctrine of 
the church of God®; underſtanding the doctrine 
as we do at this day. It was then looked upon 
as a ſpeculative opinion, or as a matter of flight 
importance. But this is not all I have to ob- 
ſerve from the ſame excellent writer. He goes 
on to ſpeak of. ſome who had the preſumption 
to call the Son of God a creature, led to it by 

their 


= uiſquis illum agnoſcit eſſe Deum, ſalutem inveniat in Deo 
| Chriſto; quiſquis non recognoſcit eſſe Deum, ſalutem perdide- 

rit, quoniam alibi nifi in Chriſto Deo eam invenire non poterit. 
Novat. C. 12. p. 36. 

* Firſt Dans p. 13, &c. p. 137, Ec. Second Defence, 

61, Kc. 129, Kc. 150, 502, 507. 24d Edit. Conf. Bull. D. 

N. ſect. ii. C. 10. p. 121, 122. 

1 The teſtimonies may be ſeen collected in a late pamphlet, 
intituled, An Anſwer to Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiſton, &c. By 
H. E. in the preface, p· 2, 3. 

- ® To e⁰ν xiguypua This ixxAnciag Ts 9:8, Apud. Atha- 
naſ. Vol. i. p. 231. 
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their indiſcreet oppoſition to ſabellianiſm, as it 
was natural enough for weak men to run from 
one extreme to another. He rejects the notion 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, as every wiſe and 
ood man would: and after cenſuring Marcion's 
tritheiſtic doctrine as diabolical, he proceeds to 
ſpeak of the other, as follows: © Nor are they 
„ leſs to blame, who think the Son a crea- 
« ture, and who ſuppoſe the Lord to have come 
« into being, as if he were one of the things 
ce that were really made. The facred oracles 
« aſſign him a generation, ſuitable and proper, 
“ not a formation and creation. Wherefore 
« it muſt be blaſphemy: of no ordinary fize, 
« but of the firſt magnitude, to fay that the 
« Lord was a kind of handy work. For if he 
began to be, he once was not. But he ex- 
« iſted eternally, if ſo be that he is in the 
« Father, as himſelf teſtifies, and if Chriſt be 
„ the word, and wiſdom, and power®,” There 
is more to the ſame purpoſe in what follows. 
What I have cited may ſuffice to ſhew, that the 
doctrine of our Lord's coeternal divinity was 
then looked upon as an article of the . higheſt 
importance, and that to deny it was to blaſ- 

pheme 


„ Ov ee du TiC KATY iu OT Ka 786 Solna Tov U39y Fas 
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pheme in a moſt grievous manner, according to 
the ſentiments of the church at that time. For 
Dionyſius ſpeaks not his own ſenſe only, but the 
ſenſe of the Roman ſynod, and of good chriſtians 
in general; as he himſelf intimates by his ſaying 
to thoſe whom he addreſſes himſelf to, that he 
had no need to dwell upon that matter before 
—— ſo enlightened by the ſpirit of God, and 
o well apprized, as they were, of the great ab- 
furdity of making the Son a creatures. 


A. D. 259. Dionyſus of Alexandria. 


The caſe of Dionyfius of Alexandria is a fa- 
mous caſe. He had written ſome things againſt 
the ſabellians, wherein expreſſing himſelf un- 
warily, he was ſuſpected by ſome to lean too 
far towards the oppoſite extreme, as if he had 
not juſt notions of the divinity of Chriſt. A 
jealouſy being raiſed, the matter was thought con- 
ſiderable enough to be brought before the other 
Dionyſius biſhop of Rome: which, probably, oc- 
cafioned his writing what I have juſt now cited 
from him?. The biſhop of Rome took cogni- 
Zance of the clauſe, and the biſhop of Alex- 
andria, though not inferior to him, nor under 
his juriſdiction, ſubmitted ſo far as to put in 

his 


— 


© K v av i Ni iel TETWY Wee vans Ne, Tec; 
areas mrevuaTPenc, val oafus imo api; Ta; atrTiac TAS 
Tv ol¹lwa Ayn Toy vey araxutrtryon. ibid. p- 232. 

? See Athanaſ. de Sententia Dionyſii Alex. p. 252, de Synod. 
757 · 5 
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his anſwer, or apology: which alone ſhews, 
that it was looked upon by all parttes, as a 
cauſe of great moment: for in ſmaller matters, 
biſhops were not obliged to give account to 
their collegues. St. Cyprian well exprefſes both 
the caſes, viz. where and when independent bi- 
ſhops were accountable to other biſhops%, and 
where they were not, The ſum is, that in 
the ritual part of religion, ſuch biſhops were 
independent, and unaccountable; but in the 
ſubſtantial part, in matters of neceſſary faith, 
they were liable to be cenſured by their bre- 
thren. Seeing therefore that Dionyſius of Alex- 
andria was accuſed in a cauſe of hereſy, the 
bilhop of Rome could not decline hearing it, 
nor the other refuſe to ſubmit to have it 
heard, and judged. The whole proceſs of that 
affair ſhews that the divinity of Chriſt (about 
which the queſtion was) was looked upon by 

all 


4 Copioſum corpus eſt ſacerdotum, concordiz mutuz glutino 
atque unitatis vinculo copulatum, ut ft quis ex collegio noſtro 
hæreſin facere, et gregem Chriſti lacerare et vaſtare tentayerit, 
ſubveniant cæteri, et quaſi paſtores utiles et miſericordes, oves 
dominicas in gregem colligant. Cyprian. ad Steph. Ep. 68. 
p. 178, Conf. Frid. Spanheim. F. Tom. 1. P- 740. 

{ Supereſt ut de hac ipsa re, ſinguli quid ſentiamus, profera- 
mus; neminem judicantes, aut a jure communionis aliquem, fi 
diverſum ſenſerit, amoventes. Neque enim quiſquam noftrum 
epiſcopum ſe epiſcoporum conſtituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad 
obſequendi neceſſitatem collegas ſuos adigit; quando habeat ome 
nis epiſcopus pro licentia libertatis et poteſtatis ſuæ arbitrium 
proprium ; tamque judicari ab alio non poteſt, quam nee ipſe 
poteſt judicare, Sed expetemus univerſi judicium Domini 
noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, qui unus et ſolus habet poteſtatem et pra» 
ponendi nos in ecclefize ſuæ gubernatione, et de actu noſtro judi- 
candi. Concil. Carthagin. apud Cypr. p. 229, 230. 
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all parties as a cauſe of the utmoſt concern- 
ment to religion. The whole chriſtian world, 
in a manner, was in an alarm about it. Com- 
plaint was brought. from Egypt as far as to 
Italy. The biſhop of Rome, with his clergy in 
ſynod, were in the greateſt concern upon it, and 
ſent their judgment of the matter in queſtion 
to the biſhop of Alexandria, requiring him to 
give an account of his faith. And that aged 
venerable primate did fo ſoon after, declaring 
in the face of the world, that he never intended 
the leaſt injury to the divinity of Chriſt, or to 
his conſubſtantiality, but himſelf believed it, as 
fincerely, and fully, as any man elſe could. This 
affair is recorded by Athanafins*, from whom J 
have collected what I have ſaid. And it is a 
ſtanding monument of the high regard paid to 
the doctrine of our Lord's diviniry*, „as a moſt 
important and fundamental article of chriſtia- 
nity, in thoſe days, 60 years and more before the 
council of Nice. 


A. D. 319. Alexander of Alexandria. 


I ſhall cloſe this account with the ſenti— 
ments of Alexander and his clergy, among 
which were near a hundred more biſhops of the 

province, 


* Athanaſ, de Sententia Dionyſ. p. 252. de Synod. 757, 758. 

* See the whole thing more particularly drawn out, an 
vindicated from exceptions, in Bull. Def. F. N. ſect. ii. C. 11. 
Thirlby's anſwers to Whiſton's ſuſpicions, p. 31, &c. Berriman, 
Hiſt. Account, p. 127, &c. 
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province, upon the preſent queſtion, at the firſt 
breaking out of the arian hereſy. In the ſyno- 
dical letter, after ſentence of excommunication 
paſſed upon Arius and his adherents, they re- 
preſent the arians, or euſebians, as fallen into an 
apoſtaſy, and as forerunners of antichrift*®. Th 

compare them with Hymenæus and Pluletus, 


and the traitor Judas; and they ſtigmatize them 


as enemies to God, and ſubverters of fouls. Such 
was their ſenſe of the high importance of the 
doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, which Arius had 
impugned. About two years after, the fame 
Alexander, in his circular letter to the other 
Alexander of Byzantium, after declaring his faith 
in Chriſt, as truly and effentially God, of that 


and other creeds, he ſays: © Theſe we teach, 


and theſe we declare. Theſe are the apoſto- 
„ lical doctrines of the church, for which 
* we ſhould be content to die, making ſmall 
* account of them who would compel us to 
deny them. For though they ſhould even 
torture us to comply, yet would we not caſt 
off our hope in thoſe ¶ doctrines]: for the op- 
* poſing of which Arius and Achillas, with their 
accomplices, being enemies to the truth, are 
ejected out of the church, as deſerters of our 
holy faith [godly doctrine,] purſuant to St. 
Paul's rule; If any one preach any other goſpel 
unto you than what you have received, /et him 

| « He 
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* be accurſed, though he ſhould pretend to be an 


“ angel from heaven".” Such were the ſentiments 
of this good and great man, relating to the im- 
portance of the doctrine he taught; the ſame 
which was afterward confirmed by the general 
council of Nice, ſummoned from out of all Chriſ- 
tendom to decide ſo momentous a queſtion. 

The ſum of what I have advanced in this 
chapter, is, that by three ſeveral topics it is 
proved to be certain fact, that the doctrine of our 
Lord's divinity, and ſo of the whole Trinity, was 
looked upon by the ancient churches of Chriſt, 
as one of the prime verities, one of the eſſentials 
of chriſtianity. This, I fay, is proved from creeds, 
and from cenſures upon hereſies, (public acts of 
the church) and from particular teſtimonies of 
fathers, declaring their own private ſentiments of 
the weight and importance of the doctrines we 
have been conſidering. Now, I proceed to en- 
quire of what ufe and value this view of the 
ancients may be to us. 


Þ Tabræ Ji0ao MN. ra XNeUT Tarr” ra Th; ExXAnTins 
rd av05r0AKk Joy path, une WY xa anohvroxupey rd iE las. 
dura Hai h merrov mifeorritoTes, ti xa d Baca ary: 
rag uc, r ir auTHH; HATIOG WY) A οναν,ëαενν WY WANT ol, x. T. N. 


Apud Theodorit. E. H. L. i. C. 4. 


CHAP. 


6 


E 


Shewing the uſe and value of ecclęſfaſtical antiquity 
with reſpect to controverſies of faith. 

INTEND not here to conſider the uſe of 

the fathers in the largeſt extent, but only ſo 
far as concerns articles of faith. I ſhall, endea- 
vour to ſet this matter in as clear a light as I 
can, for the impartial and diſcerning reader to 
judge of, avoiding all extremes. A certain wrt- 
ter, whom I ſhould not perhaps have taken the 
leaſt notice of, had it not thus fallen in my way, 
has been pleaſed to tell the world; that “ Dr. 
„ Waterland and ſome others, who have appeared 
« on the ſame fide of the queſtion, have only 
« conſidered the ſcripture in that light which 
« a ſober Turk or an Indian might diſcover in 
„it. But ſcripture has a much greater force 
* in the hands of St. Athanaſius, and of St. 
% Baſil; (who viewed it in its true, that is, in 
its original and traditionary ſenſe, and under 
* the lights of faith) than it has in Dr. Water- 
* land's; who aſcends no higher than the bare 
letter, and that ſenſe, of which all men, who 
are ſincere, may equally judge, whether they 
believe it or not. But when St. Athanaſius 
and Sr. Baſil argue from ſcripture, they have 
* a regard to faith, and thoſe ideas which. catho- 
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& lics have already had concerning the Son and 
c the Holy Spirit®.” The report which this 
gentleman has here made, may be true in part: 
and ſo far what he intended as an article of 
blame,. may appear much otherwiſe to more equal 
judges. I doubt not to ſay, that the ſcripture 
is plain 'enough in this cauſe, for any honeſt 
turk or indian to judge of, who is but able to 
diſcern the difference between wreſting a text, 
and giving it an eaſy and natural interpretation, 
Nor do I fee, why a man may not be as cer- 
tain of the conſtruction of ſcripture, in this ar- 
ticle, from the words themſelves, comparing ſcrip- 
tures with ſcriptures, as he may be of the ſenſe 
of Homer or Ariſtotle, of Cicero or Cæſar, in 
plain and clear paſſages. Nevertheleſs, if over 
and above this, any further light or ſtrength may 
ariſe from comparing ſcripture and antiquity to- 
ether, it is an additional advantage to our cauſe, 
fach as we are thankful for, and conſtantly make 
uſe of. All kinds of evidences are uſeful; and 
there is ſo much weakneſs generally in man- 
kind, that we have no reaſon to throw aſide 
any aſſiſtances given us for relief or remedy. 
Antiquity therefore, ſuperadded to ſcripture, 1s 
what we fincerely value, and pay a great re- 
gard to; perhaps much greater than that gen- 
tleman himſelf really does. For, if I be not 


very 


e An anſwer to Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiſton, concerning the 
divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit, with a ſummary account 
of the chief writers of the firſt ages. By H. E. printed by 
Roberts, 1729. See Pref p. 4, 5, 
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very much miſtaken in the drift and tenden 

of his cenſure, it is ſuch as plainly diſcovers 
(notwithſtanding his artful diſguiſes) a much 
more affectionate concern for a modern corrupt 
church, than for the pure and ancient faith. 
St. Athanaſius and St. Baſil pleaded the ſame 
cauſe, and exactly in the ſame way, as we of 
the church of England do. They appealed to 
ſcripture firſt, ſpeaking for itſelf, and proving 
its own ſenſe to the common reaſons of man- 
kind according to the juſt rules of grammar 
and criticiſm. After that, they referred alfo to 
the well known faith of all the ancient churches, 
as ſuperabundantly confirming the ſame rational 
and natural conſtruction. Athanaſius and Baſil 
were wile and. honeſt men, and would never have 
admitted what this writer meanly inſinuates“ 
(while he pretends to be an advocate on the 
ſame fide) that arianiſm would not be hereſy 
upon the foot of ſcripture, fingly conſidered. 
Such unworthy ſuggeſtions are as contrary to 
the general ſenſe of antiquity, as they are to 
truth and godlineſs; and tend only to - betray 
the beſt of cauſes, for the ſake of ſerving and 
| ſupporting one of the worſt. Athanaſius's ſen- 
timents may appear from one ſingle paſſage, 
which is all I need refer to at length in proof 
of a thing ſo well known. He obſerves, that 
the arians, finding nothing in fcripture to coun- 
tenance their hereſy, were forced to have re- 


courſe 


Ibid, p. 6, 7. 
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courſe to confident preſumptions and colluſive 
ſophiſtry; and when they had done with thoſe, 
their next attempt was to abuſe the fathers 
alſo*, who favoured them as little as the 
ſcripture did. Athanaſius appealed to ſcripture 
in the firſt place, and laid the main ſtreſs 
there: which indeed is his conſtant way in his 
diſpute with the arians. No man ſpeaks more 
highly of the perfection and ſufficiency of ſcrip- 
ture than he does: namely, that it affords the 
fulleſt and ſtrongeſt evidences, for eſtabliſhing 
the faith againſt he arians*; and that is in it- 
ſelf fufficient for every thing*. The like might 
be ſhewn of Baſil, were it needful. 8 
let not that gentleman hope to find ſhelter for 
his inſidious conduct, under thoſe great and 
venerable names. 

He proceeds to obſerve, that ©«* Catholics (Ro- 
= — catholics I ſuppoſe he means) are ſo 
« accuſtomed to join faith and reading the holy 
« ſcripture together, that they account this to 
< be the natural ſignification of the words “.“ 
Which is artfully inſinuating, that the ſenſe 
which trinitarians affix to ſcripture, is not natu- 
ral, but made to appear fo, through the pre- 

judice 


0 To, 3 "AgtiopanTay 2 U ANR xai* uy ir & dev vag 
BT" FuAoyor, ST Tec; Sröbub u! ix TT; Salas yea pd enTor # xi n 
dc arpiotws avTAY, 4 tale _—_— d LOVES iwogiQorTo, ral 
cople har WIA „ d xa J. a Cann 186 wa rięa g TT OA por” 
#« ow. Athanaſ. de Sent. — p. 243. 

F Vid. * 274. 720, 237. Edit. Bened. 

* Athanaſ. p $26 

* Anſwer to Dr. Clarke, &c. p. 7. 
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judice of education, or through the lights of 
an infallible chair. And ſo he pleads, under 
cover, for impoſing a ſenſe upon ſcripture, in- 
ſtead of taking one from the natural force of the 
words.. This never was the advice of the an- 
cients*, neither ought it to be the practice of 
moderns. We inſiſt upon it, that our inter- 
pretation of ſcripture is juſt and natural, and 
that one great uſe of antiquity is, to guard 
that natural conſtruction againſt unnatural diſ- 
tortions. To do violence to ſcripture, in order 
to bring it to ſpeak what we have a mind 
to, or what we have pre- conceived, is mak- 
ing ſcripture inſignificant, and ſetting up a new 
rule of faith. And indeed, this gentleman, at- 
terwards, gives very broad intimations, that ſcrip- 
ture is not the whole rule of faith. So, now 
the ſecret is out. And, I ſuppoſe, by this time, 
it is manifeſt what cauſe he is ſerving; and 
that he has ſomething elſe more at heart than 
the doctrine of the Trinity. However, to do 
him juſtice, though he has made too many 
conceſſions, and has not ſufficiently conſidered 
his ſubject“, he has yet given us a neat me- 
thodical ſummary of the doctrine of the ancients 

1 


& Optimus enim leQor eſt, qui dictorum intelligentiam ex- 
pectet ex dictis potius quam imponat, et retulerit magis quam 
attulerit; — cogat id videri dictis contineri, quod ante lec- 
tionem pr i 


umſerit intelligendum. Hilar, de Trin. L. i. 


Col. 777. 
1 to Dr. Clarke, Pref. p. 17. Book 22, 23. 
® This appears from his lame and confuſed account of the 
word perſon, p. 5.— 11, 38. 
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upon that head. Only, it would grieve a man 
to obſerve, how diſadyantageous circumſtances 
he chuſes to place thoſe venerable ſaints in, as 
overruling the natural ſenſe of words, and mak- 
ing that hereſy which ſcripture has not made ſo, 
having no authority for doing it, but what they 
muſt borrow from a particular church“, which 
gives the ſame to every article of the Trent creed, 
But leaving this gentleman to take his own way, 
let us now proceed to the buſineſs in hand. 

There is no dccaſion for magnifying anti- 
quity at the expence of ſcripture; . neither is 
that the way to do real honour to either, but 
to expoſe both; as it is ſacrificing their repu- 
tation to ſerve the ends of novelty and error, 
Antiquity ought to attend as an handmaid to 

| {cripture, 

n The very pious Mr. Nelſon, in a letter to a popiſh prieſt, 
has ſome reflections worth the inſerting in this place. 

« am not ignorant, that two of your great champions, 
Cardinal Perron and Petavius, to raiſe the authority of gene- 
© ral councils, and to make the rule of their faith appear more 
te plauſible, have aſperſed not only the holy ſcriptures, as unca- 
*« pable, by reaſon of their obſcurity, to prove the great and 
% neceſſary point of our Saviour's divinity, but have impeached 
« alſo the fathers of the firſt three centuries as tardy in the 
te ſame point. Bleſſed God! that men ſhould be ſo fond of 
« human inventions, as to ſacrifice to them thoſe pillars of our 
& faith, which are alone proper and able to ſupport it; | mean 
*« ſcripture, and primitive antiquity. But to do juſtice to the 
* memory of ſo learned a man as Petavius, the biſhop of Meaux 
* told me, diſcourſing with him once on this ſubject, that 
e in the laſt edition he made of his works, he retracted this 
* opinion: which I am willing to believe upon the authority 
* of that great man, &c.” Dr, Hickes's Letters, &c. P- 334. 


Compare hillingworth, Pref, ſect. 16, 17, 18, Wall. Inf. Bapt. 
Part. ii. C. 8. ſ. 6. 1 
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ſcripture, to wait upon her as her miſtreſs, 
and to obſerve her; to keep off intruders from 
making too bold with her, and to diſcourage 
{rangers from miſrepreſenting her. Antiquity, 
in this miniſterial view is of very great uſe; 
which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew as diſtinctly as 
may be. 

But, firſt, let me premiſe a few things, in or- 
der to give the reader a clearer idea of the trus 
ſtate of the whole caſe. It 1s to be confidered, 
that ſcripture conſiſts of words, and that words 
are but ſigns, and that common uſage and ac- 
ceptation is what muſt ſettle their meaning. And 
when any thing comes down to us in a dead lan- 
guage, as ſcripture now does, the cuſtomary -ule 
of words in that language, at the time when 


they were ſpoken, or written, mult be the rule 


and meaſure of interpretation; only, taking th 
with it, the drift and intention of the ſpeaker, 
or writer, ſo far as it may be certainly known, 
or probably preſumed from evidences, or cit̃- 
cumſtances. TH 

It is next to be conſidered, that there is ſome- 
thing of equivocalneſs and ambiguity, for the 
molt part, in words or phraſes, though ever {6 
well and wiſely choſen; and that many through 
ignorance, or inattention, or prepoſſeſſion may 
miſtake or pervert their true meaning. Sub- 


tle wits may at any time take advantage of 


this natural imperfection of all languages, and 
may 


o See Rogers's Review, p. 41,51. 
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may .wreſt the plaineſt expreſſions from their 
true and certain meaning, to a falſe and fo. 
reign one. The nature of language, I ſay, is 
ſuch, that it may be done, and the depravity, or 
weakneſs of mankind, is. ſuch, that it often will 
be done. And then diſputes will ariſe about the 
jarring and diſſonant interpretations, all perhaps 
appearing ſeverally poſſible, and all plauſibly re- 
commended, though amongſt them all there is 
hut one which is truly reaſonable. | 
It may further be confidered, that all lan- 
guages abound with metaphors, tropes, figures, 
& {chemes of ſpeech; and it 1s allowable to 
interpret figuratively, allegorically, emblemati- 
eally, as often as there is a neceſſity for it, or 
wor reaſon to apprehend that the thing was 
Fritten in the way of figure, allegory, or em- 
blem. This allowable liberty may eaſily be ex- 
tended too far, through want of judgment, or 
want of care, or of honeſty and fincerity. In- 
deed, moſt of the abuſes, with regard to inter- 
preting of ſcripture, when traced up to their 
aftain head, will appear to have been owing 
ro. this, that ſome will fancy the plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe unreaſonable, or abſurd, when it 
really is not; and will thereupon obtrude their 
own ſurmiſes, conjectures, prejudices upon the 
word of God. For, having taken their own 
epneeits for certain truths, and having deter- 
| mined before hand, that the letter of 1 
ſhall give way to them, they will of courſe rack 
| and torture ſcripture, as far as wit, learning, 
| or 
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or invention can aſſiſt them, in order to contrive 
ſome conſtruction or other, which may but ſeem 
to favour their preconceived opinions; unleſs they 
chuſe rather to reject or adulterate the texts which 
make againſt them, or to deviſe new ſcriptures to 
ſerve the purpoſe. 

Add to this, that the art of torturing plain 
words has been advanced to great perfection 
in theſe latter ages, ſince the revival of learn- 
ing and ſciences; and eſpecially ſince the ſoci- 
nians* and romaniſts have taken almoſt incre- 
dible pains to make themſelves complete maſters 
in that way. There is nothing now almoſt, but 

| what 


? The ſocinian management is thus elegantly deſcribed by 
Abr. Calovius. 3 | 

Dici non poteſt quam nefario auſu, quam profana impietate, 
quam horrendo facrilegio verſentur illi ſcripturarum corruptores 
in ſacris literis, ut ſuz aut favere videantur,- aut faltem non ad- 
verſari ſententiz. Modo enim ſcripta 9:onnura, partim novi, 
partim et imprimis veteris Teſtamerti, de ſublimi auctoritatis di- 
vine faſtigio deturbant; modo ſententias et periodos quaſdam 
ſcripture ſacræ in dubium revocant; modo diſtinctiones paren- 
theſium et cola intervertunt, ac trajectionum novo dv eννẽ,:e: Spi- 
ritts S. ſenſum invertunt; modo per apoſtrophas, vel exclama- 
tiones mentem ſcripturæ corrumpunt; modo per conſtructiones 
recens excogitatas, modo per vocum ſigniſicationès inuſitatas, 
nulliſque lexicographis cognitas; modo per 2>2Av7w violentam, 
modo per iꝭ nyneu prorſus inſolentem, interdum et xare 3apergey 
oppofitam et contrariam, ſacras literas detorquent: quadrata ro- 
tundis, ſupera inferis, cœlum terris miſcent, horrendaque ge- 
e r ur oracula ſanctiſſima pervertunt, deteſtandà KETE&OeOworn 
tranformant, Quicquid denique apertum et clarum in ſacris 
literis, id veluti ſepiæ rationis ſuz obſcurant atramento. Ipſam 
autem {cripturam perplexitatis, anſognTiac, anaidvoing, PILT19 
dubelag, ambiguitatis, obſcuritatis, incertitudinis, erroris, falſi- 
tatis, impie poſtulant et accuſant; ſcilicet juxta illud Hieronymi 
veriverbum, «© Hzretici convicti de perfdia, conferunt ſe ad 
** malediQa.” Vid, Wucherer. Vindic, adv. Whiſton. p. 21, 
A. D. 1732. 
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what ſome or other will attempt (if there be 
occaſion) to drag over into the ſervice of any 
cauſe, and to wreſt to what fenfe they pleaſe, 
though ever ſo contrary to the words themſelves, 
or to the known intention of the authors or com- 
pilers. The ancient miſbelievers moſt of them 
were young practitioners in compariſon, For they 
commonly rejected or adulterated the ſcriptures 
which they did not like“, not underftanding, or 
however not truſting to qualifying interpretations, 
which might ſteal away the ſenſe, without injurin 
the letter. 

Laſtly, It ſhould be confidered, that God has 
provided no other general remedies againſt theſe 
and the like abuſes, or againſt our being im- 
poſed upon by them, than. what he has pro- 
vided againſt any other wiles of ſatan, or any 
other temptation; namely, prayer and watchful. 
neſs, care and endeavour, and the uſe of proper 
means. We are no more ſecure againſt hereſy, 
than we are againſt any other fins. But there 
are as ſtrong temptations to it (founded in natural 
pride, vanity, curioſity, emulation, envy, ambi- 
tion, or ſometimes credulity, ſupineneſs, ſecular 
intereſt, or revenge) as there are other vices of a 
coarſer kind. | 

Theſe things conſidered, it will be highly 
_ expedient to take in all the helps we can pro- 
cure, for the aſcertaining the true and full 

| _ meaning 


o 
O 


2 The heretics, ſo charged, are Cerinthus, Ebion, Saturni- 
nus, Carpocrates, Cerdon, Marcion, Lucian, Apelles, Tatian, 
Ptolemzus, Theodotus, Artemon, Manichzus; the ophitz, 
cainites, ſethoites, alogi, pepuzians, ſeverians, and perhaps 
ſome others, | 
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meaning of ſacred writ, and for preſerving, ſo 
far as in us lies, the doctrines of Chriſt. No 
proper means are to be neglected, or ſet aſide, 
leſt we fall into error for want of the uſe of 
ſuch means, or be found guilty of deſpiſing the 
gifts of God. Now we may come to the main 
queſtion, whether antiquity may not be juſtly 
reputed one of the proper means, or how far 
it is ſo? In which enquiry, I ſhall proceed by 
ſeveral ſteps or degrees, for the clearer and more 
diſtin conception of what belongs to it, under 
its ſeveral views. 

I. The ancients who lived neareſt to the apoſ- 
tolical times, are of ſome uſe to us, conſidered 
merely as contemporary writers, for their dic- 
tion, or phraſeology. Any other coetaneous wri- 
ters, jewiſh or pagan, are of uſe in that view. 
But home writers, chriſtian authors, will be ſo 
more eſpecially, as converſant in the ſame ſub- 
jets, and breathing the ſame ſpirit with the ſacred 
writers themſelves*. This, however, is the leaſt, 
and the loweſt uſe of the ancient fathers; beſides 
that we have but few, and thoſe very ſhort tracts, 
which bear ſo early a date. 

II. A farther uſe of the ancient fathers is 
ſeen, in their letting us into the knowledge 
of antiquated rites and cuſtoms, upon which 
tome ſcripture alluſions may be formed, and 
upon the knowledge of which, the true inter- 
pretation of ſome (ſcripture phraſes or idioms 

may 


% Vid. Dodwell, Diſſert, in Iren. in Prefat, f. tg. et Diſ- 
ert I, 855 
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may in ſome meaſure ' depend*.- But this ge- 
neral uſe is ſuch as may alſo be anſwered, in a 
lower degree, by any as early writings, jewiſh 
or pagan; as likewiſe by lexicons, or books of 
antiquities. . e 
III. The ancient fathers are further uſeful, as 
giving us inſight into the hiſtory of the age in 
which the ſacred books (of the New Teſtament, 
I mean) were written. For there is nothing 
which is apt to give ſo much light to any 
writing, as the well underſtanding and conſider- 
ing the hiſtorical occaſion of it: a much ſurer 
and ſafer rule to go by, generally ſpeaking, than 
mere citicizing upon words; as is manifeſt in the 
caſe of charters, ſtatutes, records, and other an- 
cient monuments. 

IV. I come, fourthly, to mention ſome more 

culiar and eminent views, in wliich the ancient- 
eſt fathers may be exceeding uſeful, for fixing the 
ſenſe of ſcripture in controverted texts. Thoſe 
that lived in or near the apoſtolical times, might 
retain in memory what the apoſtles themſelves, 
or their immediate ſucceſſors thought and ſaid 
upon ſuch and ſuch points. And though there 
is no truſting, in ſuch caſe, to oral tradition, 
diſtin& from ſcripture, nor to written, diſagreeing 
with ſcripture; yet written accounts, conſonant 
to ſcripture, are of uſe to confirm and ſtrengthen 
ſcripture, and to aſcertain its true meaning. Ig- 


natius, for inſtance, had been intimately con- 
verſant 


* Dodwell, Diſſert. in Iren. 1. C. 44. 


* 
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verſant, with the apoſtles*, and was a diſciple of 
St, John“: and therefore he may reaſonably be 
prelumed--to- have juſtly repreſented the mind of 
the apoſtles in the doctrine he has left behind him, 
extant at this day. This the learned Moſheim 
has admitted, and even contended for“, though 
otherwiſe no zealous admirer of the ancient fathers. 
The like may be faid of Polycarp, who had 
been taught immediately by the apoſtles, and had 
converſed- with many who had ſeen our Lord?. 
He was alſo particularly acquainted with St. John“, 
was one of his diſciples, and ordained biſhop of 
Smyrna by his hands“. His doctrine, ſo far as 
it reaches, and may be certainly depended upon 
as his, (whether we have it at firſt, or at ſecond 
hand) will be of great uſe for confirming the ſenſe 
of ſcripture, being a ſecondary atteſtation of the 
ſame doctrine: which Moſheim, before men- 
tioned, does alſo allow, and plead for*. Our 
moſt 


t Chryſoſtom. Hom. in Ignat. Tom. i. p. 499. Socrat. Eccl. 
H. L. vi. C. 8. 


u Act. Ignat. p. 9. edit. Grab. in Spicileg. 


* $i doctrinam quam hic publice propoſuit, intelligimus, id 


ſimul quod Petrus, Joannes, cæterique ſervatoris amici ſenſerint, 
et Antiochenis tradiderint, exploratum habemus. Moſnheim Vin- 
dic. contr. Toland. ſ. i. C. 8. Compare Abp. Wake, C. 10. 
P. 111. 114. 2d. edit. | 

Iren. L. iti. C. 3. Euſeb. E. H. L. iv. C. 14. 

Z Iren. Ep. ad Florin. int. Fragment. p. 340. Euſeb. E. H. 
v. 20. | 
* Hieronym. Catal. Scriptor. Eccl. xvii. 
Tertullian. Præſcript. C. xxxii. 

o Indubitatz itaque fidei teſtem rurſus habemus, non modo 
doctrinæ quam ipſe cztui ſuo tradidit, ſed et ejus quam optimus 
magiſter diſcedens ſuis reliquit. Moſheim ibid. p. 237. 

Abp. Wake's apoſtolical fathers, C. x. p. 111. 
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moſt reverend metropolitan, ſpeaking of the au- 

thority of the very early fathers, ſums it up in 

theſe ſeveral particulars, -- 1. That they were 

. contemporary with the apoſtles, and inſtructed 

«by them. 2. That they were men of an 

«© eminent character in the church, and therefore 

«. ſuch as, could not be ignorant of what was 

E taught init. 3. They were careful to preſerve 

the doctrine of Chriſt in its purity, and to 

« oppoſe ſuch as went about to corrupt it. 

« 4, They were men not only of a perfect piety, 

© 4. but of great courage and conſtancy, and there- 

cc fore ſuch as cannot be ſuſpected to have had 

e any deſign to prevaricate in this matter. 5. They 

© were endued with a large portion of the Holy 

c Spirit, and, as ſuch, could hardly err in what 

« they delivered as the goſpel of Chrift. 6. Their 

c writings were approved by the church in thoſe 

t days, which could not be miſtaken in its ap- 
« probation of them*.” 

Mr. Bayle allows, that, © in the days of 
d the apoſtles, or their firſt diſciples, it had 
«© been eaſy to diſcover thoſe who gave the 
« ſcriptures a wrong interpretation, becauſe 
c the infallibility of the apoſtles, (who might 
© have been conſulted by word, or by let- 
c ter) and the freſh remembrance of the verbal 
© jinſtructions they had given their diſciples, 
c and paſtors whom themſelves had conſe- 
« crated, was a ready means for clearing 10 

c doubt 


© Abp. Wake's apoſtolical fathers, C. x. p. 110. 
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doubt, or diſputed point.“ It appears then 
to be on all hands agreed, that thoſe moſt 
early fathers are competent witneſſes of the 
doctrine of the church in their days; nay, and 
of the doctrine alſo of Chriſt, and his apoſtles, 
to whom they immediately ſucceeded: and there- 
fore their general ſenſe is of fignal uſe (fo 
far as it reaches) to aſcertain the interpreta- 
tion of ſcripture, and more eſpecially as being 
conſonant to the eaſy and natural import of the 
words themſelves. : 155 
The like may be ſaid in proportion, and in a 
lower degree, of the writings of Juſtin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Irenzus, and Clemens Alexandri- 
nus*; eminent perſonages, who flouriſhed with- 
in 50, or 69, or at moſt go years of the apoſ- 
tolical age. Their nearneſs to the time, their 


known fidelity, and their admirable endowments, | 


ordinary and extraordinary, add great weight to 
their teſtimony, or doctrine, and make it a 
probable rule of interpretation in the prime 
things. But there 1s another conſideration to fol- 
low in its place, which will give it ſtill greater 
ſtrength of probability, than what I have here 
ſuggeſled. As to later fathers, the argument, 

in 


® Bayle's Supplement to Philoſophical Commentaty, p. 692. 


Clemens of Alexandria, the lateſt of the four, yet teſtifies of 
himſelf, that he had received his doctrine from ſeveral diſ- 


ciples of the very chief apoſtles, who had truly preſerved 
the tradition of the bleſſed doctrine, as coming direAl 


from the holy. apoſtles, Peter, James, and Paul. Strom. L. fl | 


p. 322, Conf, Grabe. Inſtances of Omiſſions, and Defects, &c. 


p. 9. ; 
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in this view, loſes its force more and more, 


the lower we deſcend. Yet it deſerves our no- 
tice, that the fathers of the third and fourth 
centuries had the advantage of many written 
accounts of the doArine of the former ages, 
which have ſince been loſt; and therefore their 
teſtimonies alſo are of confiderable weight, and 
are a mark of direction to us, not to be lighted 
in the main things. Neither indeed is this ſaying 
any thing very highly of them, but may be 
thought rather, to be ſetting them too low, and 
finking them beneath their real value. For the 
teſtimonies of jews, heretics, or pagans, fo far 


as we can depend upon them, muſt be allowed 


to carry in them the ſame ule, where they tel- 
tify any thing of the general doctrine, or prac- 
tice of the chriſtian church, in their times. 
Pliny, Lucian, Celſus, and Julian (to name no 
more) are all uſeful to us in this view, as they 
give ſome light into the doctrine of the firſt 


and pureſt ages. They confirm the fact, that 
_ ſuch doctrines were then generally taught, and 


they corroborate other evidences. Socinus ſeems 
to- have allowed more to one teſtimony of Lu- 
cian, than to many chriſtian evidences*. No 


doubt, but it was ſome advantage to it in his 
eſteem, 


© Nec vero nobis quidquam hactenus legere contigit, quod 
trini iſtius Dei, a chriſtianis jam tum recepti et culti, fidem 
facere videatur magis, quam quæ ex dialogo, qui Philopatris 


| Inſcribitur, et inter Luciani opera numeratur, ad id probandum 


affert Genebrardus, L. 1. et 2. de Trinitate, Socin, ady. Eutrop- 
C. xv. p. 698. op. 
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eſteem, that it came from a pagan: though ſtill 
it had not weight enough to conquer his pre- 
judices. For he never wanted evaſions. But 
[ pals on to what I intend farther. All kinds 
of evidences are of uſe, which can bring us any 
light, as to what the doctrine of the church 
was in the beſt and pureſt ages. And when 
we are once advanced ſo far as to come to 
any certainty about that fact, then we have ground 
whereon to ſtand, and can build our argument 
upon it. 

V. The next conſideration therefore is this, 
that a very particular regard is due to the public 
acts of the ancient church, appearing in creeds 
made uſe of in baptiſm, and in the cenſures 
paſſed upon heretics. And the obſervable har- 
mony and unanimity of the ſeveral churches“, in 
ſuch acts, is a circumſtance which adds irreſiſtible 
force to them. It is not at all likely, that any 
whole church of thoſe early times ſhould vary 
from apoſtolical doctrine in things of moment. 
But it is, morally ſpeaking, abſurd to imagine, 

that 


©* Traditionem itaque apoſtolorum in toto mundo manifeſtatam . 


in omni eccleſia adeſt reſpicere omnibus qui vera volunt videre. 
Et habemus annumerare-eos, qui ab apoſtolis inſtituti ſunt epiſ- 
copi in ecclefiis, et ſucceſſores eorum uſque ad nos, qui mhil 
tale docuerunt, neque cognoverunt quale ab his deliratur. Iren. 
L. iii. C. z. | 

Itaque tot ac tantæ eccleſiæ una illa ab apoſtolis prima ex 
qua omnes. Sic omnes primæ, et apoſtolicæ, dum una omnes 
probant unitatem; dum eſt illis communicatio pacis, et appel- 
latio fraternitatis, et conteſſeratio hoſpitalitatis: quæ jura non 


alia ratio regit, quam ejuſdem ſacramenti una traditio. Tertul. 
Præſcript. C. 20. | 
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that all the churches ſhould combine in the ſame 
error, and conſpire together to corrupt the doc- 
trine of Chriſt'. This is the argument which 
Irenæus and Tertullian inſiſt much upon, and 
triumph in, over the heretics of their times, 
and it is obliquely glanced upon by Hegeſippus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus of the ſame ſecond 
century, and by Origen alſo of the third. The 
argument was undoubtedly true and juſt, as it 
then ſtood, while there were no breaks in the 
ſucceſſion of doctrine, but a perfect unanimity 
of the churches all along, in the prime articles: 
though, afterwards, the force of this argument 
came to be obſcured, and almoſt loſt, by tak- 
ing in things foreign to it, and — it 
with what happened in later times. The force 
of it could laſt no longer than ſuch unani- 
mity laſted. I fay, while the churches were all 
unanimous in the main things (as they were 
in Irenæus's time, and Tertullian's, and for 
more than a century after) that very unani- 
mity was a preſumptive argument, that their 
faith was right, derived down to them from 
the apoſtles themſelves. For it was highly un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſeveral churches, 
very diſtant from each other in place, and of 


different languages, and under no common viſi- 
ble 


* Ecquid verifimile eſt, ut tot ac tantæ in unam fidem erra- 
verint? nullus inter multos eventus unus eſt, Exitus variaſſe 
debuerat error doctrinæ eccleſiarum. Ceterum, quod apud 
ra —_ invenitur, non eſt erratum, ſed traditum, Tertul. 
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ble head, ſhould all unite in the ſame errors» 
and deviate uniformly from their rule at once · 
But that they ſhould all agree in the ſame com- 
mon faith, might eafily be accounted for, as 
ariſing from the fame common cauſe, which could 
be no other but the common delivery of the 
ſame uniform faith and doctrine to all the 
churches by the apoſtles themſelves. Such 
unanimity could never come by chance, but 
muſt be derived from one common ſource : and 
therefore the harmony of their doctrine was in 
itſelf a pregnant argument of the truth of it*, 
As to the fact, that the churches were thus 
unanimous in all the prime things, in thoſe . 
days, Irenzus, who was a very knowing per- 
ſon, and who had come far eaſt to ſettle in 
the weſt, bears ample teſtimony to it“. Ter- 
tullian, in the two paſſages laſt cited from him, 
teſtifies the ſame thing, as to the unanimity 
of the churches of thoſe times in the fun- 
damentals of chriſtian doctrine. Hegeſippus, 
contemporary with Irenæus, gives much the 
ſame account of the ſucceſſion of true doc- 
trine, down to his own time, in the ſeveral 

churches, 


* See this argument very well explained and enforced by Dr, 

Sherlock, in his preſent — of —— — 2. 
ſ. 2. p. 60, &c, Chillingworth, C. 2. ſ. 147. p. 98. 
Vero fimile fit complures eccleſias originis apoſtolicæ, re- 
onibus linguãque diſſitas, eam doctrinæ concordiam ab uns 
nte hauſiſſe, utpote quæ a caſu non introducta videtur. Sam. 
Baſnag. Annal. Tom. i. 742» 

> Iren. L. i. C. 10. alias 3. L. iii. C. 3, 4. 
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churches*. Clemens of Alexandria means the 
ſame thing, where he recommends the faith of 
the univerſal church as one, and as more an- 
cient than herefies*. And Origen of the third 
century teſtifies the ſame of the church in his 
time, and argues in the ſame manner from it!, 
Irenæus and Tertullian were both of them ſo 
{trongly perſuaded of the certainty, firſt, of the 
fact, and next of the inference from it, that they 
ſcrupled not to urge it as a very full and con- 
vincing proof of the apoſtolical faith, fingly 
conſidered *, and abſtracted from ſcripture proof, 
An argument which there is no need to be 
jealous of, if it be but righily underſtood, 

and 


i 5 ixapn d diade v, xa iy xn wN, Cros xu, ws 0 tt; 
angürres, kal 6s WeoOuTai, xai 6 xigieg. Hegeſipp. ap. Euſeb. 
L. iv. C. 22. 

& Clem. Alex. Strom. vii 898, 899. Conf. Strom. i. p. 322. 

Cum multi ſint, qui ſe putant ſcire quæ Chriſti ſunt, et non- 
null: eorum diverſa prioribus ſentiant, ſervetur vero eccleſiaſtica 
prædicatio per ſucceſſionis ordinem ab apoſtolis tradita, et uſque 
ad præſens in ecclefiis permanens: illa ſola credenda eſt veritas, 
quz in nullo ab eccleſiaſtica traditione diſcordat. Origen. in 
Apolog. Pamph. inter op. Hieron. Tom. V. p. 223. 

= 'Tantz 1gitur oſtenſiones cum ſint, non oportet adhuc quæ- 
rere apud alios veritatem, quam facile eſt ab ecclefia ſumere, &c. 
—Quid enim, etſi de aliqua modicã quæſtione diſceptatio eſſct, 
nonne oporteret in antiquiſſimas recurrere eccleſias, in quibus 
apoſtoli converſati ſunt, et ab eis de præſenti quæſtione ſumere 
quod certum et re liquidum et? Quid autem fi neque apoſtoli 
quidem ſcripturas reliquiſſent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem 
ſequi traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus committebant ec- 
cleftas? Cui ordinationi affentiunt multæ gentes barbarorum eo- 
rum qui in chriſtum credunt, fine charta et atramento ſcriptam 
habentes per ſpiritum in cordibus ſuis falutem, et veterem tradi- 
tionem diligenter cuſtodientes, & c. Iren. L. iii. C. 4. 
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and limited to ſuch circumſtances as it was 
grounded upon. For the meaning was not, 
that apoſtolical churches could never err, nor 
that tradition would be always a fafe rule to 
go by: but ſuch tradition as that was, which 
might eaſily be traced up to the apoſtles, by 
the help of writings then extant, (as eafily as 
we may now trace up the doctrine of our 
church to the reign of Charles, or- of James 
the firſt) ſuch a tradition might be depended 
upon. Beſides that the unanimity of the 
churches all the world over (which could not 
be rationally accounted for on any other ſup- 
poſition but that they had been ſo taught from 
the beginning) confirmed the ſame thing. The 
argument in this light, and in thoſe circum» 
ſtances, was a very good one. But when thoſe 
circumſtances came to be altered, and there had 
been ſeveral breaks in the ſucceſſion of doc- 
trine, and that too even in the apoſtolical 
churches, then there could be no arguing in 
the ſame preciſe way, as before. Only thus far 


they might argue, in after times (upon a ſuppo- 


ſition that their faith could be proved to be 
"the ſame as in the former ages) that fince their 
doctrine was ſtill that very doctrine which the 
churches held while they were unanimous and 
had admitted no breaks, therefore it 1s ſuch as 
was from the beginning in the church of Chriſt. 
In this manner we can reaſon even at this day, 
and can thereby make Irenæus's or Tertullian's 
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argument our own?; provided we have firſt 
proved that the faith we contend for, is the 


very ſame that. obtained in the churches of that 
age. 


But before I leave this head, I would obſerve 
ſomething more particularly of Tertullian's man- 
ner of expreſſing himſelf in this caſe. He did 
not any conceive that an argument might be 

drawn from tradition alone, abſtracting from ſcrip- 
ture, but he preferred that way of arguing, in 
diſputes with heretics, as a ſhorter, eaſier, nay 
and ſurer method of confuting them, than en- 


gaging with them upon the foot of ſcripture?. 
os | | This 


Ad hanc itaque formam probabuntur ab illis eceleſiis, quæ 
licet nullum ex apoſtolis, vel apoſtolicis, auctorem ſuum profe- 
rant, ut multo poſteriores, quæ denique quotidie inſtituuntur, ta- 
men in eadem hide conſpirantes, non minus apoſtolicæ deputantur 
pro conſanguinitate doctrinæ. Tertul. Præſcript. C. 32. 

Quid promovebis, exercitatiſſime ſcripturarum, cum ſi quid 
defenderis, negatur; ex diverſo, ſi quid negaveris, defendatur. 
Et ut quidem nihil perdes, niſi vocem in contentione; nihil 
conſequeris, niſi bilem de blaſphematione. Ille vero, fi quis eſt, 

eujus causa in congreſſum deſcendis ſcripturarum, ut eum dubi- 
tantem confirmes, ad veritatem, an magis ad hæreſes deverget*? 

Hoc ipſo motus, quod te videat nihil promoviſſe, æquo gradu 
negandi, et defendendi adversa parte, ſtatu certe dari, alterca- 
tione incertior diſcedet, neſciens quam hæreſin judicet. Hæc 
utique et ipſi habent in nos retorquere. Neceſſe eſt enim et 
illos dicere, a nobis potius adulteria fer pturarum, et expoſitionum 
mendacia inferri, qui proinde ſibi defendant veritatem. Ergo 
non ad ſcripturas provocandum, nec in his conſtituendum cer- 
tamen, in quibus aut nulla, aut incerta victoria eſt, aut par in- 
certæ.— Ordo rerum deſiderabat illud prius proponi, quod nunc 
ſolun diſputandum eſt, quibus competat fides ipſa, cujus ſunt 

cripturz; a quo, et per quos, et quando, et quibus fit tradita 
diſciplina qui fiunt chriſtiani. Ubi enim apparuerit eſſe veri- 
tatem et diſciplinz et fidei chriſtianæ, illic erit veritas ſcriptura- 


rum, et expoſitionum, et omnium traditionum chriſtianarum. 
Tertull. Præſeript. C. 17, 18. Bos 
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This may appear, to us now, an odd way of 
talking. Bur if it be taken as he meant it, and 
with a view only to the then preſent circum- 
ſtances, I believe, it will be found to turn 
out right, He could not mean that the tra- 
dition of the ſenſe of ſcripture, was more cer- 
tain than the tradition of the words, or books 
of ſcripture: neither could he defign to inti- 
mate that ſcripture texts did not themſelves afford 
as certain, or more certain proofs of a doctrine 
than tradition could do, among pefſons quali- 
fied to judge in a critical way: neither could 
he imagine, that ſcripture ſhould not be made 
uſe of, or ſhould not be looked upon as the 
principal thing, in written debates againſt kefe- 
' tics; for no man makes more, or better uſe of 
{cripture in that way than himſelf does. All he 
ſeems to have meant was, that in verbal con- 
ferences with heretics, in the preſence of weak 
and infirm chriſtians, the wiſeſt way would be, 
not to engage the adverſaries on the foot of 
ſcripture, (to bring on a debate about the canon 
of ſcripture, and the ſtrict meaning of words 
or phraſes, and ſo to to diſcuſs the whole in a 
logical and critical way, tireſome to ordinary 
chriſtians, and commonly fruitleſs?) but to put 


the 


? Scripturas obtendunt, et hac ſua audacia ſtatim quoſdam 
movent: in ipſo vero congreſſu firmos quidem tatigant, iufirmos 
capiunt, medios cum ſcrupulo dimittunt. Hunc igitur potiſſi- 
mum gradum obſtruimus, non admittendos eos ad ullam de 
ſeripturis diſputationem. Si hzc ſint illz vires eorum, uti eas 
habere poſſint, diſpici debet, cui competat poſſeſſio ſcripturarum, 
ne is admittatur ad eam, cui nullo modo competit. Ibid. C. 15. 


Conf. C. 3 . | 
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the iſſue of the cauſe upon a few plain and 
ſhort queſtions, ſuch as common chriſtians could 
better judge of. It was eaſy to diſcern, what 
party of men had been ſucceſſors to the apoſ- 
tles, aad had in conſtant ſucceſſion made up the 
body of the church, preſerving the fame faith 
with great unanimity. This argument from tra- 
dition, was an argument drawn from ſenſible fact, 
and was much more affecting, obvious, and po- 

ular, than dry altercations about the authenti- 
city of the books of ſcripture, or the preciſe 
meaning of words; and it was certain enough, 
at that time, to be depended upon: and there- 
fore Tertullian recommended that method of de. 
bate, in ſuch verbal conferences, rather than 
any other. Wherein to me he ſeems to have 
judged very well upon the prudential caſe, 
and like a wile and a ſagacious man, Never- 
theleſs, as often as he employed his pen in con- 
troverſy with heretics, and drew up polemical 
tracts, though he would not omit<to mention 
the additional advantage he had“ in point of 
preſcription, or tradition, yet he choſe to pals it 
off in ſhort hints, and not to dwell upon it, but 
rather to reſt the iſſue of the main cauſe upon 
{cripture, and reaſon. 

A learned foreign divine has indeed blamed 
Tertullian for his conduct in this affair, as 
derogating 


q See Stillingfleet. Anſwer to ſeveral treatiſes. Works, Vol. v. 
79, 80. Dodwell. Diſſertat. in Iren. iii. ſ. 30. p. 282, 283. 
Taylor Lib. of Proph. p. 124. 
r Vid. Tertullian, contr. Marc. L. i. C. 1. 20. L. iii. C. 1. 
contr, Prax, C. 2. 
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derogating from the authority of ſcripture, by 
laying ſuch ſtreſs upon tradition: which ap- 
pears not to be a juſt cenſure; but that learn- 
ed writer runs into the other extreme, while 
he avers, that it is by ſcripture, only, that the 
verity, or antiquity of a doctrine may be proved*. 
There are two ways of proving the antiquity, 
and conſequently the verity of a doctrine; name- 
ly, ſcripture and church hiſtory: and theſe two 
differ only in the manner of proof, or in the 
degree of moral certainty. Can we prove, for 
inſtance, what were the tenets of the ancient 
heretics, by the help of church hiſtory and re- 
cords; and cannot we as well prove what were 
the tenets of ancient chriſtians in the ſame 
way? It is true, we might more certainly 
prove what thoſe heretics held, from their own 
books, if we had them; and ſo we may more 
certainly prove what was the faith of the firſt 
chriſtians, from ſcripture, rather than from church 
records. But ſtill the ſame thing is proved 
both ways, and by two kinds of evidences 
differing only, as I ſaid, in degree of proba- 
bility, or moral certainty. And therefore the 
learned Moſheim, as . | before took notice*, 
icruples not to aſſert in broad terms, that the 
antiquity of the chriſtian faith 1s proved from 

the 


* Huc illa referenda ſunt effata, quibus ſcripturæ ſacræ dero- 
gare auctoritati videtur, cum tamen ea ſola ſit, ex qua et veritas 
et antiquitas dogmatis cujuſdam probari queat, Buddei Iſagog. 
Vol. i. p. 997. 

See above, p. 367. 
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the wiitings of Ignatius, and Polycarp“: and 
he allows the ſame thing with reſpe& to Cle- 
mens Romanus, and Hegeſippus“, and Cams", 
and Irenzus*, and, by parity of reaſon, to all 
other church writers whoſe accounts may be de- 
pended upon”, The admitting ſuch a ſecond- 
ary proof, in this caſe, is not derogating from 
ſerĩpture authority, but is confirming and ſtrength- 
ening it in more views than one: as it is ac- 
cepting the fame kind of proof here, which 
we accept, in another caſe, with reſpect to the 
canon of ſcripture; and as it is corroborat in 
the ſcripture account of the chriſtian faith, 
with collateral evidences, both to illuſtrate and 
inforce it. Not that one would, at this time 
of day, preſume to reſt an article of faith upon 
church records alone, or upon any thing befides 
{cripture. But while the ſuperior proof from 
ſacred writ is the ground of our faith“, the 


ſuboi dinate 
„ Moſheim. Vindic. adv. Toland. C. 8. p. 221, 222, 223. 
” Thid. p. 218. v Ibid. p. 224. * Ibid. 238. 


It ĩs obfervable of Polycarp, in particular, that he convinced 
and converted great numbers to the true faith, by the ſtrength 
of tradition, being a ſenſihle argument, and more affecting at 
that time, than any diſpute from the bare letter of ſcripture 
could be. [See Irenzus, Lib. iii. C. 3. p. :77.} It was under 
Anicetus, about the year 145. See Pearſon, op. paſth. C. 14, 
&c. Dodwell, C. 13. 

* Scripture is the ground of our faith, conſidered as the in- 
fallible word of G But then that it is really the word of 
God, and that ſuch is the ſenſe of this or that text, ordinarily 
ſtands only upon moral proof; ſo that our faith at length reſolves 
into moral evidence, as it is a known rule, that the concluſion 
follows the weaker of the premiſes, and can be no hr” * 
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ſubordinate proof from antiquity may be a good 
mark of direction for the interpretation of ſcrip- 
ture in the prime dodtrines*. If we can prove 
from ancient records what that faith was which 
obtained ſo univerſally in the ſecond century, 
and later, we can then argue from it in like 
manner as Irenæus, Hegeſippus, Tertullian, yea 
and Clemens allo and Origen did, and can make 
the like uſe of it againſt thoſe that pervert 
ſcripture. Only, indeed, there will be this dif- 
ference, that the argument, as now urged, is 
become one of the learned kind, and therefore 
not ſo well adapted to common capacities as it 
formerly was. And it is ſomewhat weaker to 
us, in another reſpect, as we have not fo many 
evidences now extant, as thoſe writers then had, 
whereby to prove ſuch conſtant ſucceſſion of 
doctrine fo long, and ſuch unanimity of the 
churches in profeſſing it. But notwithſtand- 
ing, we have evidences ſufficient to perſuade 

rational 


that is. But then again, it is to be conſidered, that the ſtrength 
of moral evidence, in the general, reſolves at laſt into divine 
veracity and faithfulneſs ; ſince God has ſo made us, as to lay 
us under an inevitable neceſſity of ſubmitting commonly to 
ſuch evidence, and he cannot be ſuppoſed (without manifeſt 
abſurdity and blaſphemy) to have thus expoſed the wiſeſt, and 
moſt pious, and moſt conſiderate men to fatal and endleſs delu- 
ſions. So then, in the laſt reſult, faith again reſolves into, or 
reſts upon the truth and goodneſs of God, | 

* Quoties de ſeripti ſenſu quzritur, magnam vim habere ſolet, 
tum uſus ſequens, tum prudentum auctoritas; quod etiam in di- 
vinis ſeriptis ſequendum eſt. Neque enim probabile eſt, eccle- 
ſias quæ ab apoſtolis conſtitute ſunt, aut ſubito, aut omnes defeciſle 
ab iis, quæ apoſtoli breviter przſcripta, ore liberalius explicave- 
rant. Grotius de Jur. B. et P. L. i. C. 2. ſ. 9. p. 60. 
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rational men; and the argument is {lill a good 
one®, though with ſome abatements. 

VI. There is one conſideration more, tending 
Rill to ſtrengthen the former, and which muſt 
by no means be omitted: namely, that the cha- 
riſmata, the extraordinary gifts were then fre. 
quent, viſibly reſted in and upon the church, 
and there only. I have occaſionally hinted ſome- 
thing of this matter before“, ſo far as concerned 
Irenzus, and ſhall now throw in fome addi- 
tional evidences to make good the ſame thing. 
Juſtin Martyr is a witneſs of the frequency of 
the miraculous operations in his time: and he 
makes uſe of it, in diſpute with Trypho“, as 
an unanſwerable argument in behalf of chriſti- 
anity againſt the jews; which S. Paul himſelf had 
done before him*®. Irenzus, as obſerved above, 
made the like ule of it againſt heretics: and fo 
does Tertullian, though in remote hints, and 
ſomewhat more obſcurely*. Thole extraordinary 
gifts continued in a good meaſure, though de- 
creating gradually, for the three firſt centu- 
ries at leaſt®, So then, beſides oral tradition 
for 


b e This is an unanſwerable argument, as long as we can 
* ſuppoſe the tradition of the catholic faith, and the commu- 
« nion of the church was preſerved entire: which it viſibly 
« was, at leaſt till the firſt Nicene council. And had we no 
ce other ways to know it, we might learn the faith of the catho- 
6“ lic church, by its oppoſition to thoſe hereſies which it con- 
« demned.” Sherlock's preient ſtate of Socin. controv. p. 54. 

©. See above, p. 299. , 

4 Juſtin Martyr. Dial. p. 308, 315. ed Par. alias 315, 329. 

© Gal vi. 2. Tertullian Præſcript. C. 28, 29. 


8 Vid, Spencer in Notis ad Origen, contra Celſ. p. 5, &c. 
| Dod well, 
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for the faith of the ancient churches, which 
was leaſt to be depended upon, or laſted but 
a little time; beſides written accounts which 
might more ſecurely be confided in; befides 
the unanimity of doctrine in all the churches, 
which. was itſelf an argument that it had been 
from the beginning; I ſay, beſides all theſe, 
the teſtimony of the Spirit viſibly reſiding in the 
church, and diſcovering itſelf in ſupernatural ope- 
rations, that was a further evidence of the truth 
of the doctrine then generally held. For it is 
by no means probable, that thoſe primitive 
churches, ſo highly favoured from above, fo 
plentifully enlightened and comforted by the holy 
ſpirit of God, ſhould be permitted 'to fall into 
any dangerous errors, or ſhould not preſerve, at 
leaſt in points of importance, the true and ancient 
faith, derived from Chriſt and his apoſtles. But 
that this argument may appear to greater advant- 
age, J ſhall take leave to borrow the excellent 
words of an abler hand*, which has ſet it forth 
in a very true and ſtrong light. 

It is, I think, impoſſible, in a moral ſenſe, 
that thoſe good men ſhould ſucceſſively con- 
* cur to impoſe upon the church a falſe inter- 
pretation of notorious paſſages of the ſacred 
* writings, for the following reaſons. 


& x. That 


Dodwell, Diſſert. in Trenzum. ii. Diſſert. Cyprianic. iv. 

Remarks on Chriſtianity, &c. Part i, continued, p. 51, &c. 
Dr. Knight's preface to his eight ſermons, p. 4, 5, 6. 

Compare Dr, Berriman's hiſtorical account, p. 2, 3, &c- 
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1. That the ſpirit of God was given to 


the church, to r and inſtruct it in neceſ- 
ſary truth. 


* 2, That according to the records of thoſe 


early ages, the extraordinary gifts of the 
ſpirit of God, continuing in the church, 
were undoubted evidences of his preſence 
with, it. 

That it cannot be ſuppoſed, while the 

Spire of God was preſent with the church 
in ſo remarkable a manner, and the church 
itſelf ſo little removed from the times of the 
apoſtles, that the letter of ſcripture, eſpe- 
cially in matters of greateſt concern, ſhould 
be generally underſtood in another ſenſe than 
what was agreeable to the Spirit of God, 
and to that which the apoſtles had taught 
and delivered. 
% 4. That the doctors of the church, through 
the difficulty of the times, and the dangers 
they were expoled to on account of religion, 
were more concerned to prepare for the bleſ- 
ſings of another world, by recommending truth 
to the conſciences of men, than to provide 
for the fleth, and the enjoyments of the pre- 
ſeat, by dividing the church, and ſeducing the 
—_ with pernicious doctrines, 

That their writings ſuppoſe, or expressly 
affirm, that ſcripture was received in. an uni- 
form ſenſe, in the churches of Chriſt. 

« 6, The conſequence of which is, that when- 
ſoever it appears, that the doctors of the 
church 
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church ſucceſſively agree, from the very «bes 
4 pinning, in an uniform interpretation of cer- 
e tain paſſages of the ſacred writings, relating 
« to the chief and fundamental articles of re- 
« yealed truths; ſuch interpretation ought to be 
© received as the mind of the ſpirit in the 
« aforeſaid paſſages: and concluſions drawn 
« from ſuch expoſitions are not founded on 
« the doctrines of men, but the mind of the 
« ſpirit contained and conveyed in the letter of 
« ſcripture.” 

This reaſoning I apprehend to be juſt and 
folid, and to carry much greater weight with it, 
than any the moſt ingenious conceits, and ſur- 
priſing ſubtleties of the polonian brethren, where- 
by they have laboured to give ſomething of a 
gloſs or colour to their novel conſtruction of the 
lacred oracles. But to be a little more diſtinct 
and particular, I proceed to build upon the 
ſoundations here laid, for the more fully demon- 
ſtrating the uſe of antiquity. 5 

VII. The leaſt that we can infer from what 
hath been already ſaid, is, that the ſenſe of the 
ancients once known, is an uſeful check upon 
any new interpretations of ſcripture affecting the 
main doctrines. It has a negative voice, if I may 
lo call it, in ſuch a cale. And it is reaſon ſuf⸗ 
ficient for throwing off any ſuch novel ex 
ions, that they croſs upon the undoubted faith 
of all the ancient churches, or contain ſome 


doctrine, 
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doctrine, as of moment to be received, which 
the ancients univerſally rejected, or never ad- 
mitted*. This negative way of arguing, is, I 
think, generally allowed, and can hardly bear 
any controverſy. Biſhop Stillingfleet obſerves to 
this purpoſe, That it is ſufficient preſcription 
© againſt any thing which can be alledged out 
„ of ſcripture, that if it appear contrary to the 
* ſenſe of the catholic church from the begin- 
“ ning, it ought not to be looked upon as the 
* true meaning of ſcripture. All this ſecurity 
* 1s built upon this ſtrong preſumption, that 
nothing contrary to the neceſſary articles 
of faith, ſhould be held by the catholic 
church, whoſe very being depends upon the 
“belief of thoſe articles which are neceſſary to 
* ſalvation*®,” 
| The famous Daille, whom no man can ſuſ— 
pect of partiality towards the ancients, acknow- 
ledges as much as I have mentioned, where he 
ſays, © What probability is there that thoſe 
« holy doctors of former ages, from whoſe hands 
« chriſtianity hath been derived down unto us, 
« ſhould be ignorant of any of thoſe things, 
| e which 


b Sicut in legibus humanis valet quidem ad ſenſum indagan- 
dum, verborum ac locutionum cognito, antecedentium et con- 
fequentium ſeries, confideratjo ejus quæ quoque libro traCtatur 
materiz, ſed hæc omnia ita ſunt dirigenda, ne impingant in id 
quod ab initio publicatæ legis de re quaque receptum et judicns 
approbatum fuit; ita in legibus divinis quidem, ſed humano 
more per verba, et verborum ſigna literas, expreſſis, eadem 
interpretationi circumdanda ſunt repagula. Grotius, Ravet. 
Apologet. diſcuſſ. p. 685. Conf, 724. | 

© Stillingfleet's rational account. C. 2. p. 59. 
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« which had been revealed and recommended 
« by our Saviour as important, and neceffary 
« to ſalvation? — That they ſhould all of them 
% have been ignorant of any article that is ne- 
« ceflarily requiſite to ſalvation, is altogether im- 
* poſſible. For, after this account, they ſhould 
« all have been deprived of ſalvation, which, 
% ſuppoſe, every honeſt mind would tremble 
at the thought of““ 

Dr. Whitby, who was not prejudiced on the 
fide of the fathers, ſeems to carry the point rather 
father, in theſe words. 

In ſuch doctrines as were rejected by the 
„ univerſal church as herefies, Auſtin faith truly, 
„that it was ſufficient cauſe to reje& them, 
* becauſe the church held the contrary, they 
„being ſuch as did oppole her rule of faith, 
or ſymbol, univerſally received; and that it 
* was ſufficient to perſuade any man, he ought 
„not to embrace any of the doctrines of here- 
z e tics, as articles of faith, becauſe the church, 
. * who could not be deficient in any point of 
* neceflary faith, did not receive them. This 
* way of arguing negatively, we therefore, with 
„St. Auſtin, do allow: the univerſal church 
* knows no fuch doctrine; ergo, it is no arti— 
cle I am obliged to receive as any part of 
„ chriſtian faich*.” Thus far he at that time: 
and in another treatiſe which he publiſhed in 

Latin 


4 Daille, Uſe of the fathers, C. vi. p. 188: Engl. edit. 
* Whitby's Treatiſe of Tradition, A. D. 1689, Part ii. 
C. 12. p. 131. 
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Latin 25 years after, when it 1s certain he had 
no very friendly diſpoſition 'towards the fathers, 
yet ſtill he thought himſelf obliged to admit 
ſuch a negative argument* as he had before ad- 
mitted. A negative argument therefore being 
allowed, (as indeed there is plain reaſon for it) 
it muſt be allowed alſo, that the fathers are of 
uſe to us, ſo far as ſuch an argument can be 
of uſe: and that the ancients may be of great 
uſe in the church, in this view, is very ap- 
parent, being that they ſerve as an outwork 
(which Daille takes notice of) for the repell- 
ing the preſumption of thole who would torge 
a new faiths. 

For example, they are of uſe, in this view, 
againſt the romaniſts, with reſpect to the novel 
and fupernumerary articles of the Trent creed, or 
creed of Pope Pius IV. impoſed upon the con- 
ſciences of men, as neceſſary to ſalvation. 

The ancients are likewiſe of uſe to us under 
the fame view, againſt the ſocinians, who inno— 
vate in doctrines of the higheſt importance, 
teaching things contrary to the faith of all the 
primitive churches ; things wherein chriſtian wor- 

| (hip 


I Diſtinguendum eſt inter traditiones de rebus creditu fac- 

tuque neceſlariis, et non neceſſariis. Traditionibus ad fiden 
moreſque neceſſariis fides adhibenda eſt, utpote fine quibus nec 
fides nec vita chriſtiana eſſe poteſt: adeo ut argumentun nega- 
tivum in his omnibus certiſſimum eſt; hoc vel illud inter fide! 
morumve dogmata neceſſaria prius locum non obtinuit, ergo 
nec hec ztate ereditu, factuve neceſſariun dici poſſit; quoniam 
ecclena in neceſſariis nunquam deficit, Whitby, Diſſertat. de 
Scriptur. Interpretatione, Præf. p. 94. 

s Daillé, Uſe of the Fathers, p. 190. 
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ſhip as well as faith and hope, are very nearly 
and deeply concerned. It is ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting ſuch novelties, and the interpretations 
which they are founded upon, that the chriſtian 
world, in the beſt and pureſt times either knew 
nothing of them, or rejected them. 

The like may be ſaid with reſpect to the arian 
doctrines, if any man ſhall preſume to obtrude 
them upon us as articles of faith. It is a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for not receiving either them, or 
the interpretations brought to ſupport them, that 
the ancients, in the beſt and pureſt times, either 
knew nothing of them, or if they did, con- 
demned them“. It has indeed been pretended, 
that the ancients, in general, ſuppoſed God the 
Father to be naturally governor. over the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt: but no proof has ever been 
made of it, nor ever can be. On the contrary, 
it will appear upon a careful inquiry, as I have 

| particularly 


h 5 In the doctrine of the deity of Chriſt, or of the Trinity, 
„though the ſubtlety of ſuch modern heretics as oppoſe either 
« of thoſe, may ſo far prevail on perſons, either not of ſufficient 
judgment, or not ſufficiently verſed in the ſcriptures, as at 
«« preſent to make them acknowledge the places are not fo 
clear as they imagined them to be; yet their being always 
*« otherwiſe interpreted by the catholic church, or the chriſtian 
© ſocieties of all ages, lays this potent prejudice againſt all 
* ſuch attempts, as not to believe ſuch interpretations true, 
till they give a juſt account why, if the belief of theſe 
«« doftrines were not neceſſary, the chriſtians of all ages fince 
the apoſtles times, did ſo unanimouſly agree to them, that 
** when any began firſt to oppoſe them, they were declared and 
condemned for heretics for their pains.” Stillingfleet, ratio- 
nal account, C. 2. p. 58. 
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particularly obſerved in another placei, that the 
ancients never did, never conſiſtently could in- 
tend any ſuch thing; but that Arius and his 
confederates innovated in maintaining that doc. 
trine, and were condemned for it immediately, 
upon their firſt introducing it. But it is need- 
leſs to urge here (had not the courſe of my ar- 
gument led to it) that arianiſm was no matter of 
neceſſary faith, in the eſteem of the ancients, hay- 
ing proved in theſe papers that the contrary to it 
was. Only, I was here to obſerve the uſe which 
might be made of the negative argument, ſup- 
poſing we could go no farther, or had nothing 
more to plead from antiquity. 


VIII. I would next advance a ſtep farther 
than the mere negative argument can directhy 
carry us: for, I conceive, that a juſt inference 
may be drawn from that conceſſion, which will 
extend our views ſomewhat beyond what I 
have juſt now mentioned. If the ancients could 
not be univerſally ignorant of any neceſſary doc- 
trine, fince it is morally abſurd that they ſhould 
be deficient in neceſſaries; by parity of reaſon it 
muſt be allowed, that they could not generally 
fall into . errors; becauſe that alſo 
would be failing in neceſſaries, in as much as 
nothing can be more neceſſary in our religious 
concernments than to ſtand clear of all pernicious 


or dangerous miſtakes. From whence it follows, 
that 


Third defence, or farther Vindication, C. v. p. 108, &c. 
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that whatever the ancient churches univer- 
ſally admitted as a neceſſary article of faith, 
muſt at the loweſt, be ſafe doctrine k. And 
becauſe it is hard to conceive how ſuch a 
doctrine as we are now upon, could be ſafe, 
if it were not true, we may reaſonably infer 
that it is true as well as ſafe. Thus far I have 
been purſuing the conſequences which appear 
to follow from the conceſſion made by Daille 
and others. 

But I apprehend withal, that the ſame con- 
cluſion will more directly and cloſely follow from 
the principles before laid down; namely, that 
morally ſpeaking, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
the primitive churches ſhould ſo univerſally 
maintain one and the ſame doctrine, if they had 
not received it from the beginning; eſpecially 
conſidering the important nature of the doctrine, 
and how near they lived to the apoſtolical age, 
and how remarkably they were blefled, all the 
time, with plentiful effuſions of God's holy 
Spirit. Theſe conſiderations taken together, do 
afford, as I conceive, a poſitive argument to 
prove that what the ancients ſo held as true 
and important (tcripture alſo, in its eaſy and 
moſt natural ſenſe, countenancing the ſame) ought 

to 


* Hic vero ex conceſſis Dallæanis recte concluditur, et nul- 
lum articulum neceſſarium cos ignoraſſe; et e fortiore nulla 
execrabili hæreſi implicitos, nobis errandi duces extitiſſe 
Minime eſt probabile (judice ipſo Dallæo) vel unicum fidei 
membrum eos latuiſſe, et multo incredibilius, prolapſos fuiſſe 
in errorem pernicioſum, ſeu hæreſim ſanæ f:dei contrariam 
Scrivener. contra Dal, p. 222, 223. 
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to be received by us as ſcripture doctrinel, and 
valued accordingly ' Any other pretended ſenſe 
of ſcripture, as imply ing a kind of moral abſur- 
dity, ought to be rejected; unleſs it can be proved 
to carry ſuch a degree of moral certainty as is 
more than ſufficient to countervail ſuch preſcrip- 
tion or prejudice againſt it. But now as to the 


arian or ſocinian interpretations, in this caſe, they 


carry no moral certainty at all, to counterpoiſe 
the moral abſurdity which ſtands againſt them: 
therefore the judgment of the univerial church 
(were there nothing elſe) ought to overrule their 
interpretations For it was morally impoſſible 
that the primitive + churches ſhould err, in doc- 
trines of that high importance, ſo ſoon, or ſo 
univerſally”. But it is not morally impoſſible, 
nor at all unlikely, that thoſe later gentlemen 
ſhould miſtake in commenting upon facred writ. 
5 Fiat The 


Cum majorem omnibus quam fingulis chriſtiauis, et uni- 
verſæ quam particularibus quibuſcunque ecclefiis fidem haben- 
dam eſſe nemo dubitet ; cum plurima etiam fint in que uviver- 
falis eceleſia per multa poſt apoſtolos ſecula conſenſit; cum 


hæce denique univerſalis eccleſiæ conſenſio certiſſima fit, in lis 


quibus habeatur capitibus, ſacræ ſcripturæ interpretatio; hinc 
elariſſime conſtat, quali quantoque uſui fint antiqui patres, 
aliique omnium eccleſiæ ſeculorum ſcriptores, quamque neceſ- 
fario ab iis conſulendi ſint, quibus eccleſiaſticas agitantibus 
controverſias vel ſua ſalus, vel pax eccleſiæ cordi cft, — Quicquid 
de aliis dicendum eft, ca ſaltem in quæ omnes ubique eccleſiæ 
conſenſerunt, non poſſunt non certiſſima eſſe, et neceſſario ab 
omnibus — - retinenda. Beverig. Cod. Can. vindicat. in 
. . 111. | 175 en 


Conſtat proinde omnem doctrinam quæ cum illis eccleſus 


apoſtolicis, matricibus et originalibus fidei conſpiret, veritati 
deputandam, fine dubio tenentem quod ecclefizz ab apoſtolis, 
apoſtoli a Chriſto, Chriſtus a Deo accepit. Tertul. Præſcrip. 


E. 71. 
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The ſum then of the whole caſe, in few words, 
is this. 1. We aſſert, that the received doc- 
trine of the Trinity is proved directly to be 
true, and conſequently to be important, from 
ſcripture itſelf, according to the, known rules 
of grammar and criticiſm : and ſuch proof can- 
not be evaded, or eluded, without doing the 
greateſt violence imaginable to the texts. 2. In 
the next place, we maintain, that the ancient 
churches taught the ſame doctrine as an eſſen- 
tial, and condemned the contrary opinion as 
pernicious and dangerous: which conſideration 
makes it now doubly abſurd to interpret ſcrip- 
ture in contradiction to that doctrineb. 3. The 
relult of the two foregoing conſiderations, is, 
that ſince we have thus proved the truth of 
our doctrine, and the importance of it, both 
ways (directly from ſcripture, and indirectly 
from the ancients) I fay, the reſult is, that 
this is the faith which we ought to contend 

for. 


n «© The unanimous conient of ſo many diſtinct vitble 
„ churches, as exhibited their ſeveral confeſſions, catechiſms, or 
«« teſtimonies of their own or forefathers faith unto the coun- 
«« cil of Nice, was an argument of the ſame force and efficacy 
* againſt Arius and his partakers, as the general conſent and 
practice of all nations, in worſhipping a divine power in 
© all ages, is againſt atbeiſts. Nothing but the ingrafted no- 
tion of a Deity could have induced ſo many ſeveral notions, 
ſo much different in natural diſpoſitions, in civil diſcipline 
* and education, to affect or practiſe the duty of adoration; 
and nothing but the ingrafted word (as St. James calls the 
** goſpel) delivered by Chriſt and his apoſtles in the holy 
* ſcriptures, could have kept ſo many ſeveral churches as 
communicated their confeſſions unto that council, in the 
unity of the ſame faith.” Biſhop Patrick, Diſcourſe about 
Tradition, p. 21, printed A. D. 1683. 
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for. We are morally certain every way, that 
it is true, and if true, 1mportant of courſe, 
And fince we have ſuch moral certainty as things 
of this nature can be conceived to- admit of, 
and ſuch as God has obliged us to ſubmit 
to and follow in other like caſes, it is there- 
fore infallibly certain (that I may once more 
copy after the great Chillingworth) that, in true 
wiſdom and prudence, we ought to accept this 
doctrine as revealed by God, and to maintain it 
with a conſcientious care and zeal; and conſe- 
quently, to decline communion with all luch as 
openly impugn it. 

Here I thought to have concluded this chap- 
ter, having offered what appeared ſufficient for 
ſupporting or illuſtrating the uſe and value of 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity. But I confider, that 
ſome perhaps might think it an omiſſion, if ! 
ſhould take no notice of ſundry objections which 
have been frequently urged againſt the ule of 
antiquity, particularly in controverfies of faith. 
Now, though I apprehend that a clear and juſt 
ſtating of the cale (which is what I have been 
labouring) is the beft way of removing objec- 
tions, as it is leaving them no foundation to 
ſtand upon, or none conſiderable; yet rather 
than be thought wanting in any reſpect to a 
very important ſubject, I ſhall endeavour to re- 
turn particular anſwers to the moſt noted objec- 
tions which have fallen within my obſervation. 
The doing it may help to illuſtrate the ſubject; as 
it is conſidering it under various views, 1 

an 
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and tried every way: and ſometimes juſt an- 
ſwers to objections have the force almoſt of 
new proofs, for confirming the poſitions be- 
fore aſſerted. I incline the more to it, be- 
cauſe great pains have been taken by many 
to depreciate the value of antiquity, and to 
throw contempt upon the primitive fathers: 
which is a very unjuſtifiable practice, and is 
wounding chriſtianity itſelf through their ſides; 
though ſome that have done it, might be 
far from intending it. But I proceed to parti- 

culars. | 
I. It has been ſometimes pleaded, that the 
ſcriptures are in themſelves a perfect rule of 
faith: what need therefore can there be of fa- 
thers, with reſpect to the fundamental articles? 
To which we anſwer, that we produce not fathers 
to ſuperadd new doctrines to icripture, but only 
to ſecure the old; not to complete the rule, but 
more ſtrongly to aſſert and maintain both its 
true ſenſe, and whole ſenſe. The more per- 
fect the rule is, the more care and circumſpection 
it demands, that we may preſerve it intire, both 
as to words, and meaning. For if either of 
them happens to be ſtolen away, or wreſted 
ſrom us, ſcripture ſo maimed or caſtrated is 
no longer that perfect rule which Chriſt has 
ordained. It is much to be ſuſpected, that 
many pretend a zeal for ſcripture, who mean 
nothing by it, but to have its fences taken 
down, 


Whitby, Diſſertat. de Scriptur, Interpret. in Præfat. p. 8, . 
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down, that they may deal the more freely, or 
rudely with it. They would exclude the an. 
cients, to make room for themſelves, and throw 
x kind of flight upon the received interpreta. 
tions, only to advance their own. Such com. 
monly has been the way, and therefore there 
is the lefs regard to be paid to magnificent 
words: They complain ſometimes, that inter- 
preting ſcripture by the ancients, is debaſing its 
majefly, and throwing Chriſt out of his throne?, 
But we think, that Chriſt never fits more ſe— 
cure of eaſy in his throne, than when he has 
his moſt faithful guards about him; and that 
none are ſo likely to ſtrike at his authority, 
or to aim at dethroning him, as they that 
would diſplace his old ſervants, only to make 
way for new ones; who may either obtrude 
themfelves without call, or may be unfurniſhed 
for the employ, or not well affected to his 
perſon and government. But to ſpeak out 
of figure, and to come cloſer to the buſi- 
neſs, the perfection of ſcripture is a point al- 
lowed, and is no part of the queſtion be— 
 rween us: the main queſtion is, how we may 
be moit ſecure of reaping the full benefits 
of that periection, whether with the light of 
antiquity before us, or without it? We know, 
how Fauſtus Socinus, under colour of extoll— 
ing the perfection of ſcripture, ſtudied nothing 
fo much as to blazon the perfection of his 
own parts, and abilities, deſerting the ——_— 

| an 
? Whitby, ibid. p. . 
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and truſting only to himſelf and his uncle 
Læliuss. He preſumed. to ſet up his own 
fond conceits, as the meaſure of all truth: 
which, in effet, was advancing a new rule of 
faith, and forcing ſcripture to a compliance 
with it; preferring the rovings of his own ima- 
gination before the wiſdom of heaven. It might 
de ſhewn on the other hand, that thoſe who 
have leaſt indulged their own fancies, but have 
adhered ſtrictly to antiquity, in the prime 
things, have done moſt honour to the per- 
fection of ſcripture, and have kept the rule of 
faith intire. This therefore 1s the way, rather 

than the other. 5 F 
I may add, that when we ſay that ſcripture 
is perfect, we mean, generally, as to the matter 
of it, which 1s full and complete to be a rule 
of life and manners, without taking in any addi- 
tional rule to join with it. But if. we ſpeak of 
(cripture being perfect in regard to words, or 
{tyle, we can mean only, that it is as perfect as 
words can be, and words (to us now) of a dead 
language. Whatever imperfect ion neceſſarily goes 
along with all languages, muſt of courſe go along 
with ſcripture language; which though dictated 
from 


Neminem enim ego in iis rebus de quibus in reſponſione 
illa mea diſſeritur, ex 1is qui hodie vivunt, ulla ex parte ma- 
— agnoſco; ſed Deum tantummodo præceptorem habui 
acraſque literas. Quinetiam in univer:a ipsa divinarum re- 
rum ſcientia, quzcunque tandem illa in me fit, præter unum 
Lælium, patruum meum, qui jam diu mortuus eſt, vel potius 
przter quædam paucula ab ipſo conſcripta, et multa annotata, 
nullum prorſus magiſtrum me habere contigit. Socin Ep. ad 
Squarcialupum, app. Tom. i. p. 362. 
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from heaven, or conducted by the Spirit of 
God, 1s yet adapted to the manner of men, 
and muſt take its conſtruction from the common 
rules of interpretation agreed upon among men, 
Now, if the - fathers, as living nearer the foun- 
tain, had ſome opportunities which we want, 
and might know ſome things much better than 
we at this diftance can pretend to do, why 
ſhould we neglect or deſpiſe any light or help 
which they can give for our direction, in ſettling 
the ſenſe of ſcripture? In human laws, as ] 
have hinted above, it has been always thought 
a good rule of interpretation (not excluding any 
other good rule) to obſerve, upon what occa- 
fion the laws were made, what was their 
general ſcope or view, and how they were 
underſtood at their firſt framing, or immedi- 
ately after, and to recollect how the practice 
ran. Hence it is, that reports, and precedents, 
and adjudged caſes are ſo highly uſeful in 
intrepreting human laws. The caſe is not 
much different in divine laws, being that 
they alſo are written in human language, 
and their ſenſe is to be inveſtigated, and 
cleared up by the like human means. If the 
fathers were fallible, ſo alſo ate we: and if 
they, with all their. advantages, might mil— 
conſtrue ſcripture, ſo may we much more, 
Therefore there is no prudence in throwing 
off their aſſiſtance as uſeleſs, or ſuperfluous. 
Even fallible men may be uſeful inſtructors 
to others as fallible. And in a multitude of 

counſellors, 
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counſellors, eſpecially ſuch counſellors, there is 
fafety*. 
II. But it is farther pleaded, that ſcripture 
is plain in all neceffaries, and therefore needs no 
illuſtration from the ancients*. We allow, that 
ſcripture is plain 1n neceffaries; yea, it is what 
we urge and contend for: and there is nothing 
which offends us more, than that many perſons 
will endeavour notwithſtanding, by violent con- 
torſions, far fetched ſubtleties, and ſtudied eva- 
ſions, to elude and fruſtrate theſe plain things. 
Such conduct on the adverſe fide, makes it the 
more neceſſary to have recourle to antiquity, 
for the greater ſecurity againſt all ſuch attempts. 
For while ſcripture 1s plain, antiquity 1s plain 
alſo; and two plain things are better than one. 
God himſelf hath taught us, by adding his 
oath to bis promiſe, not to think any confir- 
mation ſuperfluous, which he 1s pleaſed to afford 
us. His word alone might be ſafely depended 
upon, being certain and infallible. But two im- 
mutable things afford the ſtronger confolation*; 
and God conſiders the infirmities of mankind. 
In like manner, though ſcripture be very plain 
to reaſonable men, ſo far as concerns neceſſa- 
ries, yet by taking in- antiquity to it, the evi- 
dence, upon the whole, becomes both plainer*, 
and ſtronger. There is fo much weaknets com- 


monly 


Prov. xi. 14. 5 Whitby, Diſſertat. in Pref. p. 10, 19. 

© Hebr. vi. 17, 18. : 

N. B. It ſhould be obſerved that the word plain is an equi - 
vocal word, and of indeterminate meaning, till it be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed, It is a relative, aud means plain to _ or 

| other, 
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monly in human nature, and ſo much reluc- 
rance ſhewn to the reception of divine truths, 
that we have need of all the plain things we can 
any where procure: and had we twenty more as 
plain as theſe, we could make uſe of them all, 
and indeed ſhould be obliged to do ſo, leſt 
otherwiſe we ſhould be found guilty of deſpiſing 
the bleſſings of heaven. It is certain, that there 
is ſomething very particular in 'the concerns of 
religion, that plain things there, have not the 
ſame force or weizht as they have any where elle. 
It is the only ſubject in the world, wherein a 

man 


other. To God all cage. * plain; to angels more things 
than to man. Doctrines plain to ſome men are not ſo to others, 
on account of ignorance, inattention, prejudice, or ariy infir- 


mity, natural, or contracted. Ty alſo may be plain by 


the help of means, which are not ſo without the uſe of ſuch 
means. Moreover, there are degrees of plainneſs, for it con- 
fiſts not in a point, but admits of a latitude. Beſides, the plain- 
eſt things in the world taken in a right point of view, may 
ceaſe to be plain, when put into a wrong one; when induftri- 
ouſly obſcured, embroiled, and — by ſnares and falla- 
cies, by involving many things in one (which ſhould be kept 
ſeparate) or by expreſſing them in ambiguous, equivocal terms, 
or by perplexing them with captious and ſophiſtical queſtions, 
There are degrees alſo of attention, upon which the degrees 
of plainneſs do very much depend: and attention depends 

the will, and the will is variouſly influenced by motives, 


external or internal. 


But though plainneſs be really a relative, and often varies 
according to the perſon, and his degree of attention, capacity, 


inclination, &c. by we have formed ſome kind of idea of an 
abſolute plainneſs 


, abſtracted from particular perſons; and we 
mean by it, as to the point now im hand, ſuch a plainneſs in 
the thing itſelf, or in the words expreſſing it, as any one of 
tolerable capacity, 'with a reaſonable attention, and by the uſe 
of the ordinary helps, or means, may competently underſtand. 
In this ſenſe, or by this ſtandard, fundamentals are commonly 
aid to be plain, 
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man may diſpute the moſt certain facts, and moſt 
indubitable proofs, and yet be allowed to be 
in his ſenſes. For if any one, in the common 
affairs of life, were to make it a rule to be- 
lieve nothing but what he ſees, or were to reject 
the faith of all hiſtory, he would undoubtedly 
be deſpiſed or pitied by every body, as not well 
in his wits. Seeing then that the caſe of reli- 
gion is ſo widely different from all others, and 
that the plaineſt evidences there often loſe their 
effect, we can never be too ſolicitous in accu- 
mulating evidence upon evidence, and teſtimony 
upon teſtimony, to do the moſt we can towards 
relieving the weakneſs, or conquering the re- 
luctance of men flow to believe. And when 
we have done the beſt we can, and have purſued 
every reaſonable method we could think of, we 
are yet to look upon it as ſufficient, only be- 
cauſe we can do no more. Wherefore, no plain- 
nels of ſcripture can ever be juſtly thought to 
ſuperſede the uſe of antiquity; unleſs it could 
be ſuppoſed, that no additional light, or 
ſtrength can be borrowed from it: which 1s 
too extravagant a ſuppoſition to need any con- 
futation; beſides that I have already obviated 
every ſuggeſtion of that kind, in the former part 
of this chapter. | 

If it be ſaid, that common chriſtians, at leaſt, 


can reap no benefit from antiquity, nor make. 


any uſe of it; that will not be a reaſon ſufficient 


— 


for throwing it aſide, ſo long as the learned may. 


But even common chriſtians do enjoy the benefit 
of it, if not at firſt hand, yet at the ſecond, third, 
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or fourth; and that ſuffices here, as well as in 
other caſes of as weighty concernment. How 
do they know, for inſtance, that ſcripture is 
the word of God? They know it immediately or 
proximately from their proper guides, or other 
inſtructors; who in the laſt reſort, learn it from 
the ancients. So then, ordinary chriſtians may 
thus remotely have the uſe of antiquity (not to 
mention other nearer ways*) with reſpect to the 
ſenſe of ſcripture, as well as with regard to 
its authenticity: and their faith may be both 
ſtrengthened, and brightened by this additional 
reinforcement. ** The people are to underſtand 
the grounds of their faith, and to judge, by 
the beſt helps they can, what doctrine is 
c agreeable to ſcripture. But among thoſe helps, 
« we take in, not barely the aſſiſtance of their 
* own guide, but the evidence he brings, as to 
* the ſenſe of = teaching church, in the beſt 
and pureſt ages. But to return, 

We n, = as I before ſaid, that ſcripture 1s 
very plain in neceffaries. As, for inſtance, no- 
thing can be plainer from ſcripture, than that 
Chriſt is God, and over all God Bleſſed for ever, 
true God, great God, Jehovah, and the like; and 
that divine attributes, and divine works are 
aſcribed to him, and divine worſhip alſo, to 
make every thing clear, and to cut off all rea- 

ſonable handle for diſpute*®. But notwithſtand- 


ing 


See this matter confidered more at large, i in Biſhop Hare's 
Scrip ture vindicated, 111, &C. 
N Salligleet 5 — to J. S. 's Catholic Letters, p. 58. 
© See my Sermons, p. 276, 277. 


« 
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ing that all theſe things are fo plain, yet con- 
ſidering that we are not the firſt men that ever 
looked into ſcripture, but that others, who had 
as good eyes as we and as upright hearts, and 
a competent meaſure of common ſenſe (beſides 
ſome peculiar advantages beyond what we can 
pretend to) have peruſed the ſame ſcripture, be- 
fore us; I ſay conſidering theſe things, it would 
be ſomething of a mortification to us, or would 
appear ſomewhat ſtrange, if ſuch perſons ſhould 
not have found the ſame doctrine then, which 
we have the pleaſure to find now. For what- 
ever is really plain to moderns, and neceſſary, 
muſt, one would think, by parity of reaſon, 
or for a ſtronger reaſon, have been plain to 
the ancients allo, and neceſſary to them as 
well as to us. Accordingly, upon examining, 
we find, that the ſame doctrine was plain to 
them, even ſo far as to be looked upon as an 
eſſential: a conſideration which adds the more 
ſtrength to what we had before proved from 
ſcripture, as the want of ſuch concurring ſuf- 
frage would have been a perplexing difficulty; 
I mean, while we have ſuch ancient monu- 
ments to look into, and to compare. Indeed, 
it they were all loft, burnt, or otherwiſe ex- 
tinguiſhed, our ſcripture proof (ſuppoſing {crip- 
ture itſelf io want no proof) would ſtand 
firm without them. But when we have the 
ancients to compare with ſcripture, and know 
that, in the very nature of the thing, they 
ought to tally with each other; the ancients 
D D 2 now, 
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now, of conſequence, muſt be either a very 
ſtrong confirmation as to any doctrines held 
for articles of faith, or as ftrong an objec- 
tion. They are conſiderable diſadvantages where 
they run counter, and as conſiderable advantages 
where they favour. 

III. It is ſometimes pleaded, that ſcripture 
is its own beſt interpreter, by comparing texts 
with texts, and therefore there is no need 
of fathers in the caſe; for in the beſt we have 
all <. | 

In reply to which, we are very ready to allow, 
that comparing ſcripture with ſcripture is a 
very good method of interpretation, yea and the 
beſt and moſt ſatisfactory of any, to every ra- 
tional mind. But ſtill we do not fee reaſon 
why it ſhould be thought to ſuperſede any 
other that is good. For, after we have there- 
by obtained all the home light we can get, 
where will be the harm of admitting ſtill tur- 
ther light, if we can procure it, from abroad? 
The more we have of both kinds, the better : 
every additional increaſe or improvement, though 
it were but ſmall in compariſon, yet has its 
ule, either for confirming the weak and waver- 
ing, or for comforting them who are ſtrong in 
taith, or for confuting and confounding no- 
velliſts; but moſt of all for reclaiming thoſe 
who are over apt to be led by authority, and 
great names, perhaps of mere moderns. For 

certainly, 


© Whitby, Diſſert. Pref, p. 12. 
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certainly, if authority, or great names, or even 
numbers are of any weight; ancients are pre- 
ferable to moderns, conſidered as ſuch, fathers 
and councils to private dogmatizers, and the 
chriſtian world to a few gainſayers. Such be- 
ing the manifeſt and conſtant uſe of the ar- 
gument drawn from antiquity, ſuperadded to 
ſcripture, there is great reaſon for taking it in 
after ſcripture, that we may have the benefit of 
both. 

The excellent Buddeus, otherwiſe a very judi- 
cious writer, appears not ſo clear, or not ſo ac- 
eurate in his account of this matter, as might 
be wiſhed. He gives his judgment, That nei- 
« ther natural reaſon, nor tradition ſhould be the 
e rule of interpreting, but ſcripture itſelf, and 
the analogy of faith*.” Had he faid, neither 
one nor other, but all together, I think, he had 
ſaid right. But as he has taken in only two of 
the things, excluding the reſt, as it ſeems, 
from bearing a part in the interpretation of ſerip- 
ture, he appears to me to have Judged wrong 
upon the caſe, or at leaſt to have fallen ſhort 
of his wonted accuracy. For, certainly, he ought 
to have allowed fomething to natural reaſon, 

; and 


A ſocinianis, non minus quam romanenſibus diſcedimus, 
dum nec rationem, nec traditiones (aut eccleſiæ auctoritatem) 
pro regula et norma interpretandi ſcripturam agnoſcimus, ſed 
ſcripturam ex ſcripturi ſecundum analogiam fidei explicandam 
contendimus: quam quidem viam et rectiſſimam et tutiſſimam 
eſſe, res ipſa oſtendit, et facile perſpiciat qui cuncta rite ſecum 
er Buddei Iſagog. Vol. ii. p. 1793. Conf. ejuſdem 

ræfat. ad Salom. Glaſſii opera, Edit. Lipſ. A. D. 1725. 
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and ſomething alſo to antiquity, though not 
every thing. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between admitting either of them to go- 
vern abſolutely, and throwing them quite out : 
and there 1s a juſt medium between giving each 
of them a negative, and making either of them 
ſole umpire. There are many confiderations 
to be taken in, for the proceeding rightly in 
the interpretation of ſcripture; and all of them 
reſpectively muſt have their ſhare, as they have 
their weight. To exemplify what I mean; true 
interpretation of ſcripture cannot, in any caſe 
whatever, run counter to any plain certain prin- 
ciple of natural reaſon (in as much as truth 
can never be contrary to truth) nor, in any 
caſe whatever, to ſcripture itſelf rightly inter- 
preted ; nor, in any caſe whatever, to the ana- 
logy of faith before proved (which amounts, 
nearly to the ſame with the preceding) nor with- 
out the utmoſt neceſſity, to the natural, uſual, 
unforced ſenſe of the words; nor, ſo far as 
concerns fundamentals, to the univerſal judg- 
ment of the firſt and pureſt ages of the church. 
Theſe, as I conceive, are the butts and boun- 
daries within which every true interpretation is 
confined, And whenever any pretended inter- 
pretation is found to break through them, or 
through any of them, there needs no more, 
to pronounce it falſe, To expreſs the ſame 
thing affirmatively, which before I have nega- 
tively, when any interpretation of ſcripture has 
all thoſe five characters, (viz, natural reaſon, 

parallel 
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parallel places of ſcripture, analogy of faith, 
propriety of language, and countenance of anti- 
quity) to vouch directly for it, then it is as 
ſtrongly ſupported as it is poſſible for an in- 
terpretation to be. If it has only ſome of thoſe 
poſitive characters, or one only, the reſt not 
interfering, it may bea good interpretation; 
but the more it has, ſo much the ſurer®. For 

| example: 


Dr. Rogers, in one of his Sermons (poſth. Serm. iv. p. 95, 
&c.) explains the whole matter ſomewhat differently, = 
agreeing, in the main, with what I have here offered. His 
thoughts upon the point are comprized in the particulars here 
following, which I ſhall produce in his own words, as nearly 
as an abridgment will permit, 

« 1, Many places of ſacred writ are ſo plain, that no man, 
« who reads or hears them, in a language he is acquainted with, 
can doubt of their meaning. 

2. The ſenſe of other P aces we collect from rational de- 
ductions, comparing one ſcripture with another. 

* 3, Other places there are which require the knowledge of 
« hiſtory of ancient facts and cuſtoms, of early tradition; and 
«« primitive acceptation, to determine their ſenſe. 

« 4. The inſpiration of the ſcriptures ſuppoſed, we cannot 
« conſiſtently with ſuch ſuppoſition, either from the conſtruc- 
«« tion of the words, or from deductions of reaſon, or from 
authority, admit any propoſition as the intended ſenſe of 
© ſcripture, which contradicts any manifeſt truth. 

* 5, Neither can we admit contradictory expoſitions of the 
*« ſame or different places of ſcripture, 

In the two caſes, we conclude negatively with the 
« cleareſt aſſurance: but when we go on to aſcertain the mean- 
ing poſitively, the ſenſe of ſcripture which we receive in the 
« firſt way, by an immediate view, appears to us with greateſt 
evidence: and the ſenſe we collect in the ſecond way, by 
« rational deductions, is more evident than what we receive in 
the third way, from the affirmations of authority.“ 

So, this excellent writer reſolves the poſitive characters of 
true and juſt interpretation, into immediate view, rational de- 
ductions, and authority all having their proper weight of evi- 
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example: the doctrine I am here defending, 
has four of the ſaid characters poſitively for it, 
(viz. tenor of ſcripture, analogy of faith, pro- 
priety of language, and antiquity) and the fifth, 
which is natural reaſon, is not againſt it: there- 
fore it is a very juſt and reaſonable interpretation. 
So many plain legible characters of truth ought, 
in all equity, to overrule any ſeeming, or con- 
jectural repugnancies as to the nature of the thing 
confeſſedly myſterious, ſo long as there is no plain 
contrariety to any known truth. 
'  Hitherto I have been anſwering thoſe objec- 
tions which aim at ſetting the Fra aſide as 
needleſs, being ſuperſeded (as is thought) by the 
ner or plainneſs, or fulneſs of ſacred writ. 
The remaining objections, which | am to take 
notice of, are of another kind, ſtriking more di- 
realy at the reputation of the fathers, in order to 
inſinuate, that they are by no means qualified to 
ſerve the purpoſes they are brought for, being 
more likely to perplex than to inſtruct a reader, 
more apt to miſlead and draw us afide, than to 
{et us right. 
IV. The obſcurity of the fathers makes up 
one half of the learned Daille's treatiſe ypon 
| 5 that 
dence reſpeQively, but in different degrees. The two negative 
characters are checks upon all the poſitive ones, to aſcertain 
their application, and to prevent the puſhing any of them too 
far. This account, in ſubſtance, differs ſo Fittle from what [ 
have offered, that it appears to contain much the ſame thoughts 
placed in another light, or differently ranged. It may be of 
uſe to a reader to take the ſame thing in two views, and ſo to 


form his own judgment, as he ſees belt, out of both: and there- 
fore I have here preſented him with both, 
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that ſubject. I need not be very particular in 
examining into that plea here, becauſe it will 
come up again, in part, under another article 
lower down, where I ſhall conſider it more 
diſtinctly, For the preſent, it may ſuffice to 
obſerve : 1. That Mr. Daille, in ſome inſtances, 
rhetoricates upon the ſubject, and has frequently 
overſtrained. 2. Many things have been cleared 
up ſince he wrote that piece; (ſince the year 
1631) ſome by himſelf, more by others after 
him: ſo that what might appear to be of ſome 
force then, can have little or none now. 3. Par- 
ticular anſwers have been returned to the ſe- 
veral articles on the head of obſcurity, by 
thoſe who have profeſſedly undertaken itf, be- 
ſides what has been done occaſionally in new 
editions of fathers, or in bibliotheques, or in 
critical diſſertations. 4. Whatever truth there 
may be in the objection, as to ſundry con- 
troverted points of inferior moment, yet it 
affects not the cauſe now before us. For 
Daille himſelf allows, that the fathers are ge- 
nerally clear enough in points fundamental, 
whereof this is one, in his judgment at leaſt. 
He writes thus: * You ſhall there meet with 
very ſtrong and ſolid proofs of thoſe fun- 
% damental principles of our religion, touching 

which 


f Scrivener. adv. Dallzum. Par. I. per tot. 
Reeves's Preface to the Apologiſts, p. 37, Kc. 
Natalis Alexander, Hiſt. Eccl. Sæc. ii. Dil, xvi. C. 23. 


p. 537» Ke. Ke 25 
Beverege's Cod. Can. vindicat. Procem. Sect. viii. 
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* which we are all agreed; and alſo many ex- 
s cellent things laid open, tending to the right 
« underſtanding of thoſe myſteries, and alſo 
of the ſcriptures wherein they are contained. 
In this particular, their authority may be of 

ule to you, and may ſerve as a pro- 
* bable argument of the truths®.” So then, 
whatever obſcurity may otherwiſe be found in 
the fathers (like as in ſcripture itſelf) the cauſe 
which we have now in hand, appears to be 
but little concerned in it, according to the 
judgment of that learned man, who made the 
moſt of the objection, as to other matters. For, 
though he ſometimes points out obſcure paſſages, 
as he conceived them to be, relating to things 
fundamental, yet, upon the whole, he apprehend- 
ed, that thoſe doctrines might be plainly enough 
traced up to the very days of the apoſtles, and 
that the tathers might be exceeding uleful to us in 
that view, and for that purpoſe. 

V. It has been frequently objected, that 
many of the fathers have erred, and ſome- 
times groſsly: and large collections of their 
real and ſuppoſed miſtakes, have been drawn 
out, and preſented to public view. Now, 
indeed, if any man ſhould preſume to ſay, 

that 


FC 


# Daille of the right uſe of the fathers, Part II. p. 184. 

Si in vivis jam eſſet [ Dallæus] quam zgre ferret vir pientiſſi- 
mus, ſi aliqui reperirentur qui argumentis, quibus ipſe cauſam 
pontiſciam adeo feliciter debellavit, ad labefactandam et ſub- 
vertendam Nicznam fidem abuterentur. Cave, Ep. Apologet. 

8 
V. Daille, Part II. C. 4. p. 60, &c. 

Whitby, Diſſertat. in Præfat. ſ. iv. p. 15, &c. 
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that the fathers were infpired, or infallible in. 
what they wrote, ſuch a collection of errors 
might be of uſe for the confuting the falſe 
preſumption. But how it affects their credit 
or character as witneſſes of the church's prime 
doctrines, in their times, appears not. It is 
not uncommon for thoſe . very fathers, where 
they give- a wrong and falſe opinion, to make 
a true diſcovery of the church's ſentiments, in 
that very inſtance, contrary to their own. There- 
fore a reader ſhould know how to diſtinguiſh 
between delivering an opinion, and reporting 
a fat; as alſo, between appealing to the fathers 
as unerring judges, and appealing to them as 
faithful witneſles, 
But to ſpeak more directly to the charge of 
errors, it may be juſtly pleaded in abatement, 
that upon a careful review, many of them have 
been found to be purely imaginary, mere miſtakes, 
or miſrepreſentations of the too precipitate cor- 
rectors: and of thoſe that are real, moſt will be 
ſeen in things only of a problemarical kind, and 
of a ſlight nature. Or if they be of a more 
grievous fort, they were the miſtakes of ſome few, 
and were either not univerſal*, or not ancient, 
and 
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Monebo tantum, in patrum ſcriptis dogmata philoſophica a 
fidei articulis probe eſſe diſtinguenda. In his, facris literis et 
catholicæ traditioni ſtrictius ſe alligant, et in re ſumma omnes 
conveniunt: in illis, majori utuntur libertate, et opiniones ſæ- 
plus adhibent quz in philoſophorum ſcholis ventilari ſolebant; 
quin et in explicandis fidei my ſteriis quandoque voces e ſchola 
philoſophica petitas admovent, ſed ad chriſtianum ſenſum ac- 
commodatas, Cave, Epiſt. Apologet. p. 48. 

* See Grotius de Jur. B. et P. L. i. C. 2. ſ. 9. p. 60. 
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and never inſiſted upon as articles of faith, and 
terms of communion. So that whatever errors 
are diſcovered in any father or fathers, they do 
not invalidate the argument drawn from the 
univerſal agreement of the ancient churches in 
the prime things. However, there have not 
been wanting, upon occaſion, learned hands! to 
draw up apologies for the fathers either in ſe- 
parate diſcourſes, or in prefaces to new editions, 
or by way of note, or the like; by which means 
- moſt of thole unworthy aſperſions have been 
happily removed, and the black catalogues much 
reduced. A learned foreigner”, not long ago, 
being juſtly ſenſible of the miſchievous ten- 
dency of that unnatural practice of ſome chriſ- 
tians, in throwing contempt upon the brighteſt 
ornaments of the chriſtian church, took the 
pains. to confider the particular articles of doc- 
trine upon which the fathers have been wrong- 
fully folpected, or charged, and to do them 
juſlice againſt their indiſcreet, or over cenſorious 

accuſers. | ' 

Since that time, I do not know a warmer 
or keener adverſary that the fathers have had, 


than 


! Thorndicius de Rat. et jur. Fin. controv. C. 25. 
Scrivener. adv. Dall. Par. II. C. iv. p. 185. 
Cavii Epiſtola Apologetica. Reeve's Preface, p. 67, &. 
Remarks on Chriſtianity as old, &c. with regard to primi- 
tive Antiquity, Part I. continued, printed for Crownfield, 


1733. ; 
= — Hamburgenſis. Vindiciæ patrum per omnes fidei 
| chriſtianz articulos, oppoſitæ Joanni Dalizo : una cum ſelectis 
obſervationibus contra recentiores patrum cenſores, Anglos, 
Belgas, Gallos. Inter Opuſcul. Sac. Tom. i. A. D. 1709. Gieſſæ 
Haſſorum, p. 659. Edit. Nup. A. D. 1731. 
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than Monſ. Barbeyrac, profeſſor of civil law 
at Groningen, and known to the learned 
world by his French tranſlations of Pufendorf 
and Grotius, and his learned notes upon both. 
He attacks the fathers principally upon the 
head of morality, (as his ſubje&t led him to 
do) and ſeems to exert his utmoſt endeavours 
to ſink their reputation for ſenſe, and conduct, 
and even for conſcience too, in ſome meaſure, 
in order to ſtrike them out of all credit or 
authority®. His work has twice appeared in 
Engliſh, as well as in French) and may there- 
fore deſerve ſome notice in this place, as much 
as I may have room for, not to make too long 
an excurſion 

That fatyr upon the fathers (for it deſerves 
no better name) had not long been abroad, 
before Mr. Ceillier, a learned Roman catholic, 
drew up a formal anſwer to it, of which I have 
feen little more than the title®, and a few ex- 


tracts. Afterwards, the learned Buddeus animad- - 


verted pretty largely upon him, detecting ſome 
of his miſtakes, but with great tenderneſs; mo- 
derating, as it were, between Mr. Ceillier and 
him, in reſpect of ſeveral particulars. *Buddeus 
was himſelf not the moſt zealous admirer of the 
tathers; and therefore what he ſays in their 

fayour, 


* Prefatory diſcourſe to his French verſion of Pufendorf; 
ſince rendered into Engliſh, and prefixed to the Engliſh edition 
of 1729, ſect. ix, x. p. 18, &c. 

OP — de la Morale des Peres de PEgliſe contre les in- 
juſtes accuſations du Sieur Jean Barbeyrac, Pariſ. 1718. 
? Buddeus, Iſagog. Vol. i. p. 620—642. 
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favour, may be juſtly thought not to excced in 
any reſpect, but to fall within compaſs. Some 
officious gentleman amongſt us, having met with 
Monſ. Barbeyrac's French treatiſe, publiſhed it 
ſeparately in our language, prefixing a kind of 
boyiſh title“ to it, and recommending it with 
ſome airs of inſult, ſuch as are frequently in- 
cident to little minds. Not long after, an in- 
genious gentleman printed a reply", to rebuke 
the tranſlator for his rudeneſs, and at the fame 
time to defend the fathers againſt the injurious 
accuſations of the author himſelf: which he has 
effectually performed, with good learning, and 
folid judgment. 

Now, ſeeing that ſo much has been done 
already, I may content myſelf with a few ftric- 
tures, or brief reflexitons. In juſtice to the fa- 
thers, and to primitive chriſtianity ſtruck at 
through their ſides, it ought to be told, that 
the learned civilian has not dealt fairly with the 
public in that article. He has not been carec- 
tul about the fads upon which he grounds his 
cenſure, but has often taken them upon truſt 
from others, tranſcribing their overſights, or par- 
tial accounts. Indeed, he makes a kind of 
apology for his taking ſo much at ſecond hand: 
for he ſays, ** He deſignedly pitched upon ex- 
« amples which had been already remarked and 


produced by others, and are extant in books 
& moſt 


4 The Spirit of Eccleſiaſtics of all ſets and ages, &c. 
1722. 
The Spirit of infidelity detected. By a Believer, 1723. 


. 
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« moſt common and eaſy to be had*,” But 
then he ſhould have enquired whether thoſe 
examples had not been already replied to, and 
competently cleared up, and whether, at leaſt, 
they were not capable of it. And he ſhould 
have conſidered further, whether the authors 
whom he copies from, were all perſons to be 
intirely relied upon in what they ſay, as men 
of known learning, judgment, candor, and mo- 
deſty; not prejudiced againſt the fathers, nor 
otherwiſe apt to be cenſorious, and over ſevere 
in diſcovering imaginary faults, or expoſing real 
ones. Before one determines any thing as to 
the character of the fathers from ſecond hand 
reports, it would be proper to inquire whe- 
ther their accuſers were themſelves men of 
clear and unexceptionable characters. It 1s no 
excuſe to a perſon of learning and abilities, 
that he ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon 
by others, in a matter which required care, and 
faithfulneſs. 

Beſides his too often deceiving himſelf, or 
others with falſe facts, even thoſe that are 
true, in part, or in the main, are yet ſeldom 
placed in a true light. Every real or ſeeming 
fault of the ancients is rhetorically aggravated, 
the hardeſt conſtruction commonly put upon 
it, and no favourable allowances are brought 
in to qualify; but after ſaying the unkindeſt 
things which he had any colour for, and a 
great deal of art uſed to contrive ſuch colour, 


he 
b * Prefatory Diſcourſe, ſ. x. p. 33. 
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he forgets to afford them their -due praiſes in 
any thing, to countenance the obloquy. So 
that were a reader to form his idea of the 
fathers, only by what he finds in that repre- 
ſentation, he would go near to make it the 
very reverſe of their true and juſt character. 
] cannot here take upon me to criticize the 
whole work; that has been done already by 
abler hands. But I ſhall mention a few parti- 
_ culars, to give the readers a taſte of his way and 
manner, whereby they may competently judge 
of the reſt. 1:4 
The author falls firſt upon Athenagoras, and 
charges him with ſeeming to eſtabliſh the wor- 
ſhip of angels*. But this 1s a falſe report. Athe- 
nagoras neither ſays it, nor ſeems to ſay it. 
Indeed Dupin, whether to favour the Romiſh 
cauſe, or whether by mere forgetfulneſs or over- 
ſight, had ſaid the ſame thing. But Monſ. Bar- 
beyrac underſtands the nature of evidence too well 
to apprehend, that the retailing a miſreport can 
amount to a proof. He has another complaint 
againſt the ſame Athenagoras for diſallowing ſecond 
marriages. The fact is true in ſome ſenſe or other; 
but what ſecond marriages, 1s the queſtion. Might 
not Athenagoras mean, marrying again after 
wrongful divorce? A very learned man“ has 
pleaded much, and well, for that conſtruction : 
and it is favoured by Athenagoras's" _ 
| | Is 
© Prefatory diſcourſe, ſ. ix. p. 18. | 
u Suicer. Theſaur. in voce diane, p. 895. Zorn. Opuſc. 


Tom. 1. 613. | | 
* Athenag. Legat. p. 130. 
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his doctrine upon our Lord's own words“ re- 
lating to fuch ſecond marriages. 

And though he ſpeaks againſt the marriage as 
not good after the death of the wife, yet he 
may be underſtood only of ſuch wife, wrong- 
fully divorced before. For he thought, that the 
adultery before incurred, by marrying in her 
life time, did not ceaſe by her death. The mar- 
riage contracted in adultery, like an error in the 
firſt concoction, could never be fully corrected, 
but would ſtill retain its primitive impurity, as 
having been null, and wrong from the firſt. If 
his words may admit that ſenſe, it is ſufficient. 
For an accuſer is bound to make good his alle- 
gation, and the old rule is, in dubiis benigniora 
ſemper preferenda. I may add, that Athenagoras 
has been always reputed a man of the church. 
And yet it is certain that the doctrine here 
charged upon him, was condemned by the church 
in the montaniſts, and novatians. Which is a 
further preſumption in his favour, and ſeems to 
juſtify the mild and candid conſtruction of the 
words in queſtion. 

The next man Mer. B. falls upon, 1s Clemens 
of Alexandria, whom he uſes more unkindly 
than he had before uſed Athenagoras. He 
charges him with three ſpecial faults*. 1. With 
teaching ſtoical paradoxes, for chriſtian doc- 
trine. 2. With maintaining that * Chriſt and 
his apoſtles had not any paſſions at all.” 3. With 

- juſtifying 


Mark x. 11. Matt. xix. 9. Luke xvi. 18. 
* Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. * 
E 
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juſtifying the idolatry of the pagans. The firſt 
article appears captious and frivolous. For what 
if Clemens, whether the better to reconcile the 
ſtoics to chriſtianity, or whether to turn their 
own artillery upon them, made uſe of their 
language and pbraſeology, to recommend true 
and ſound chriſtian principles by?; where was 
the harm? Or what was there in it, which 
might not well become ſo wiſe and ſo good a 
man? Let Mr. B. put himſelf in Clemens's 
place, and then confider, whether he could do 
any thing better or more commendable in thoſe 
circumſtances. N 
The ſecond article is founded in nothing but 
miſconſtruction, and was cleared up long ago 
by the learned Dr. Cave, and by others“ after 
him: not to mention what the benedictines had 
ſaid more largely, in defence of Hilary againſt the 
ſame accuſat ion. | 

The third article is intirely without grounds; 
a concluſion drawn without premiſes to ſupport 
ite, a falſe inference charged upon very innocent 
words, in contradiction to the whole tenor of 
Clemens's writings. Is this dealing fairly with 
the ancients, or with the public? 


Beſides 


See Spirit of Infidelity detected, p. 31. 
= Cave, Epiſt. Apolog. p. 50, &c. 
2 Natal. Alexand. E. H. ſ. ii. Diſſert. 8. p. 395. 
Nourii Apparat. ad Biblioth. max. Vol. i. p. 968. 
b Præfat. General. ſ. iii. p. 30, &c. 
© Vid. Buddei Iſagog. p. 623. 
Spirit of Infidelity detected, p. 33. 
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Beſides theſe particular charges upon Cle- 
mens, he has ſome others more general, which 
are either injurious, or frivolous. He blames 
him for want of method and coherence, for 
being full of declamation and myſtical alluſion, 
and the like“. Which kind of diſcourſe is it- 
{elf declamatory, and detracting, not becoming 
a perſon of candor, or gravity, who would 
make allowances for circumſtances, and times, 
and weigh things in an equal balance. Why 
muſt every author walk in trammels, and be 
confined to rules of art? Immethodical col- 
lections are uſeful in their kind, and ought to 
have their proper commendation. But it is 
further ſaid, as from Le Clerc, that“ Clemens's 
8 pædagogue abounds with maxims exceſſively 
2 rigid, and far remote from any thing in prac- 
„ tice.” We might except to Le Clerc, as to a 
perſon of uncommon delicacy, known to lean 
generally to the ſevere fide, and none of the beſt 
natured or moſt happy in his cenſures*, but 
prejudiced, by his principles, againſt the pri- 
mitive fathers; jealous of a reputation which, 
he ſaw, ſtood in his way, and much afraid of 
their ſuperiority. Perhaps, after all, he miſtakes 


Clemens 8 
© Prefatory Diſcourſe, p 


* Vid. Perizonius in n Origin. præfat. p. 8. Curtius 


Vindicat. p. 10— 23. 185. 


Jenkins, Defenf. 3 * Phereponum. Præf. p. 9. 
Reflections on Learning, p. 235, Kc. 


Continuation of the Anſwer of the Hiſt. of Oracles, Pref. 


P- 47> 
Net; eit Apologet. p. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Cum multis aliis. 
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Clemens's meaning: or if he does not, his cen- 
ſure may be more an argument of the preſent 
degeneracy, than of Clemens's exceſſive rigour 
or auſterity. I ſhall only add, that before we 
blame the ancients for too ſtrict a morality 
(an error, if it be one, on the right hand} we 
ought to be well apprized of the circumſtances 
of thoſe times. For, diverſity of circumſtances 
requires a diverſity in the application of the 
ſame general rules, and preſcribes as different a 
conduct. | 

I ſhall not go on to the other fathers whom 
this worthy gentleman has animadverted upon. 
I have given enough for a ſample, in the two 
firſt. But I ſhall proceed to obſerve ſomething 
with reſpect to his general manner of carrying 
on the impeachment. After he has done with 
the particulars, charged upon the fathers man 
by man, he pretends to have demonſtrated clear- 
ly, that the moſt celebrated doctors of the fix 
firſt centuries were but bad maſters, and very 
poor guides in matters of morality. Here we 
ſee, what it was that he aimed at; though he 
has demonſtrated nothing, but a ſtrong incli- 
nation to detract from true and great Worth. 
There is an artificial confuſedneſs in his throw- 
ing fix centuries together. Three or a little 
more will be enough for us to inſiſt upon, fo 
far as our argument from antiquity is con- 
cerned. Every body knows: that corruptious 
came in gradually, more and more every. 42275 
after 
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after the world, as it were, crept into the churchf, 
We make a diſtinction between the elder and 
the later times. It will not be eaſy to perſuade 
us, that in thoſe beſt and pureſt ages, when chriſ- 
tian practice was in the height of perfection, that 
the theory of it was ſo very lame and defective, 
as he is pleaſed to intimate; or that the guides 
and maſters were ſo exceeding low, or bad, when 
the ſcholars or diſciples were, for the moſt part, 
eminently good. If any one doubts of the fact, 
he may fatisfy himſelf by looking into the ac- 
counts given both by chriſtians and pagans*; ſuch 
as make it evident, that the morals of that time 
were the admiration and envy of the heathen 
world then, as they are an excellent pattern“ 
for the chriſtian world ſince. The author 

9 may 


! Scribere difpoſui ab Adventu Salvatoris uſque ad noſtram 
ætatem, id eſt ab apoſtolis uſque ad noſtram temporis fæcem, 
quomodo et per quos Chriſti eccleſia nata fit, et adulta, perſe- 
cutionibus creverit, et martyriis coronata fit, Et poſtquam ad 
Chriſtianos principes venerit, potentia quidern et divitiis major, 
ſed virtutibus minor facta i. Hieronym. vit. Malch. Opp. 
Vol iv. p. 91. ü 
- The —— are collected into one view, by 

Cave in his primitive Chriſtianity. 

Bingham, in his Chriſtian Antiquities, B. vi. C. 1. 
Fabricius. Salutaris Lux Evangelii, C. x. p. 194, &c. 
Baltus's Anſwer to Fontenelle's Hiſt. of Oracles, Vol. ii. 

d Dr Mikion. in a treatiſe-where he intended to extol the 
inoderns, and to adjudge them the preference as often as he could, 
yet took care to give this teſtimony to ancient chriſtianity : 

« It is certain that many of the ableſt of the ancient fathers 
** were excellent caſuiſts; as indeed every man who has a right 
judgment, an honeſt mind, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the defign of our bleſſed Saviour revealed in the goſpel, mult 
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may conceive” as highly as he pleaſes, of modern 
morality, but impartial judges will think it no 
commendation of it to have it ſet at variance with 
primitive chriſtianity. To differ from that ſtand- 
ard, in any thing material, is to come ſhort of 
it, ſuppoſing circumſtances to be the ſame. Nei- 
ther is want of artificial method any more an ob- 
jection againſt the ancients, than againſt ſcripture 
itſelf, the beſt ethics of any. 

But to proceed with our author, he runs off 
for a while into declamatory invective againſt 
thoſe who are jealous of the honour of the 
fathers. He pities them with all his heart, 
thinking it inhuman to inſult them*; but doing 
it all the time. Then he gravely tells his rea- 
der, a formal untruth, that they tacitly ſup- 
pole the fathers to have been infallible*; as if 
he had intended only to guard againſt a falſe 
notion of the infallibility of the fathers!. But 
there is a very wide diſtance between ſup- 
poſing them infallible, and repreſenting them 
as bad maſters, very poor guides, &c. This 
learned gentleman, I preſume, does not pre- 
tend to be infallible; and yet he might think 
himſelf ill uſed, if repreſented as a bad maſter, 


or 


* of neceſſity be. And if at this diſtance many of their de- 
*« ciſions ſeem over ſevere, there is as great at leaſt (if not 
greater) reaſon to ſuſpe& that the complaints now-a-days 
te raifed againſt them, may ariſe from our degeneracy, as from 
c their unwarrantable ſtrifinefs.” Wotton's Reflections on 
ancient and modern learning, p. 369. | 

i Prefatory Difcourſe, p. 25. 

* Ibid. p. 25. 5 1 Ibid, p. 26. 
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or a very poor guide. There 1s a medium between 
the extremes. 

He brings. up again, ſoon after, the charge 
of groſs errors, moſt profound ignorance of what 
they ought to have known; adding, that moſt 
of them, more or leſs, were led by paſſion, and 
that their conduct frequently was neither regu- 
lar, nor juſtifiable®. Well then, ſurely this is 
ſomething more than barely ſaying, they were 
fallible men; and one may preſume to contra- 
dict ſuch a miſreport of them, without main- 
taining that they were infallible. How will this 
learned gentleman be able to prove that the cha- 
racter he has here given is their true general 
character, ſuch as will ſuit the three firſt cen- 
turies? Church hiſtory is flatly contrary, and 
the chriſtian world hitherto has been uſed to 
honour them with the title of the beſt and pureſt 
ages. He refers us twice“ to ſome tart reflec- 
tions of Gregory Nazianzen upon ſome of the 
clergy in his time, about A. b. 381. Perhaps 
Nazianzen himſelf might be led by reſentment 
to aggravate in ſome meaſure; for he was a 
man of ſpirit, had ſome warmth, and might drop 
too ſevere a cenſure, under a ſenſe of the ill 
ulage he had met with. But ſuppoſing his cen- 
{ure to be ſtrictly juſt, what argument is there 
in it? The clergy about 381 were guilty of 
many and great faults, therefore the whole order 
were as guilty all along, for 280 years together; 

reckoning 


" Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 26. a Ibid. p. 18, 34. 
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reckoning from the apoſtolic age. I ſee not by 
what rules of reaſoning, ſuch contequence can 
de drawn. Every body knows how miſerably 
the church had been rent aſunder by parties and 
factions, from the time that arianifm broke out; 
chat is, for 60 years backwards, or thereabout : 
means whereof, mens paſſions were inflamed, 

and their tempers ſoured. But how does this 
affect the elder times, when all the biſhops of 
the chriſtian church were in the main unani- 
mous, and held amicably together againſt jews, 
pagans and heretics? Allow that heats and ani- 
nioſities' prevailed much among churchmen, to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, and that 
the ſtate of the church at that time was be- 
come very corrupt, according to the accounts 
| whey by Nazianzen: but then allow alſo, that 

ch corruptions were of recent date, and that 
the like had not been ſeen in. elder times, 
before the riſe of Arius, as Nazianzen himſelf 
teſtifies?. And he had a vaſt eſteem of one 
council, at leaſt, the council of Nice, older than 
what be ſpeaks of. So then, if Nazianzen is 
a competent evidence to found the objection 


upon, let him be {ſo alſo on our fide, to ſupply 
us 


3 Exemplum profert 1 Concilii C. P. 1. — Grego- 
rius Nazianzenus factioſis quorundam Artibus vexatus, ſede ſua 
eeſſit potius quam expulſus eſt; unde fervidioris ingenii vir 
Sehne) illud de ſy nodis judicium protulit. fac hanc 
illamve ſynodum inique ſe geſſiſſe, et nullam veritatis, nullam in- 
nocentiæ rationem habuiſſe: an mox omnes ſunt damnandz, 
rejiciendz, exterminandæ? Cave, Epiſt. Apologet. p. 25. 

e Nazianz. Orat. xxi. p. 380. 
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us with a proper anſwer, as far as our cauſe can 
be concerned m the queſtion, | 

The author proceeds to conteſt the right 
which the fathers have been thought to have, 
to the very modeſt title of propagators of the 
chriſtian religion. He thinks, it ſhould be given 
to the apoſtles only. But certainly the fathers 
ſucceeded to the apoſtles. in the great work 
of propagating chriſtianity, and therefore were 
as properly, (though not altogether ſo eminently) 
propagators of it, as the apoſtles themſelves. 
Yea, they allo were eminently ſuch: during the 
time that miracles laſted, that is to fay, for 
three centuries at leaſt. But he is pleaſed to 
aſk, a little lower in the fame page, Why 
« muſt the fathers of the three or fix firſt cen- 
e turies have been men of true piety and know- 
“ ledge, rather than thoſe of the tenth or ele- 
« venth?” But why does he inſert, or fix, 
except it be to blend and confound what ſhould 
be kept diſtinct, and to put a fallacy upon the 
reader? Let the queſtion be aſked about the 
three firſt centuries, and we can aſſign many 
and good reaſons why they muſt have been, in 
the general, better men than thoſe of the tenth 
or eleventh. Or if the reaſons ſhould not fatisfy, 
we appeal to teſtimony, to certain fact, which 
{uperſedes all reaſons. As to the fourth, fifth 
and fixth centuries, they might decline in pro- 
portion, and did ſo, though there were ſome 
excellent men in all: which however I have no 
aced to conſider. 


A little 
2 Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 26, 27. 
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A little after, he falls again to ſoftening, and 
now he aſks, ** Muſt the fathers have been liable 
to no failings, no paſhons, no errors, no ig- 
„ norance at all”? But was that the queſtion? 
Why all this ſhifting and ſhuffling, if a man 
were not, conſcious of a bad cauſe, and of his 
acting an unhandſome part? The fathers of the 
three firſt centuries (that golden age of chriſti- 
anity, tried and purified in the fire of perſecu- 
tion) though not exempt from failings, nor in- 
fallible, were yet men of a higher character than 
thoſe of the tenth or eleventh; and were not 
bad maſters, nor very poor guides, but the con- 
trary: that is what we ſay, and what we abide 
by. He goes on to tell us, that he does “ not 
„pretend to ſay,” that they were all “a pack 
« of profligate wretches *.” No; God forbid. 1] 
know not whether Celſus, Porphyry, or Julian 
would have faid ſuch a thing, in the greateſt 
extremity of their rage. They had ſome regard 
ro truth, and to public report and to their 
own characters. But though he does not ſay 
that, what will he at length ſay? There 
« were” ſome among them who were,” in ſome 
meaſure, ** men of piety and knowledge®.” How 

hard 


_ * Prefatory Diſc. p. 28. * Ibid. p. 28. 

1 % The heathens themſelves, even ſuch as were the greateſt 
** enemies of the chriſtian religion, could not forbear often to 
do juſtice to their great knowledge, and eminent ſanctity.“ 
So ſays F. Baltus in anſwer to Fontenelle. Continuation, &c. 
p. 97. And he inſtances in Porphyry, and the heathen philoſo- 
phers of his time, He mentions Labanus alſo, aud Longinianus, 
- and Maximus Madaurenſis. q 
v Ibid. p. 28. 
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hard to extort the lighteſt compliment upon 
thoſe great and good men! Though he can be 
laviſh enough elſewhere towards Confucius a 
pagan”, and towards Hobbes“, a reputed atheiſt, 
He proceeds again to paſs a decretory ſentence 
upon the fathers, in the ſame detracting way; 
that “ Their virtues were, for the generality, far 
« from being any way conſiderable, and their 
« knowledge commonly falſe and  confuſed*:” 
and he appears to be much offended with thoſe 
who would bring him back to the primitive food 
of huſks and acorns?. Yet the illuſtrious Gro- 
tius was plentifully fed with thoſe huſks, or elſe 
he had never been Grotius. And he had a 
very great eſteem and value for them: which, as 
it appears in all his works, ſo more particu- 
larly in that admirable treatife of his, his Syſ- 
tem of Morality, He underſtood the valuable 
uſe of them to that very ſcience, has intimated 
it over and over in expreſs words“, and exem- 
plified it quite through that excellent perform- 
ance. I am aware that Monſ. Barbeyrac in his 
edition of Grotius, and in his French verſion, 
has notes of correction upon thoſe paſſages of 
his author, and- condemns even his maſter Gro- 
tius now, as well as the fathers before. But 
Grotius was a wiſe man, and knew what he 
laid; beſides that the thing ſpeaks itfelf. I may 

| add, 


* Pref. Diſc. ſ. xv. p. 44. v Tbid. ſ. xxix. p. 80. 
* [bid. p. 33. Y Ibid. p. 35. 

= Grotius de Jur. B. et P. Proleg. n. li. p. 32, 33+ Ed. 1720. 
Conf. L. i. C. 2. ſ. 9. p. 60. 
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add, that this gentleman himſelf, who has pro- 
fited fo much by Grotius and Pufendorf, (who 
profited by the fathers) has been in ſome meaſure 


obliged to the fathers, though it were only at 


ſecond or third hand. But the firſt hand is un- 
doubtedly the beſt*. And if any man would ex- 
pe ever to come up to Grotius, it muſt be, not 
merely by reading Grotius, but by reading as he 
read, and doing as he did”, 
The concluſion which the author makes, 
is ſuitable to the reſt, and runs thus: „Not- 
« withſianding that great inaccuracy of the 
| | b & fathers, 


- ® « Conflant readiug of the moſt perfect modern books, which 
« does not go jointlyron with the ancients in their turns, will, 
« by bringing the ancients” into difufe, cauſe” the learning of 
« the men of -the next generation to fink ; by reaſon, that 
% they,” not drawing from - thoſe ſprings from whence thoſe 
«* excellent moderns drew, whom they only propoſe to follow, 
nor taking thoſe meaſures which theſe men took, muſt for 
« want of that foundation which their modern guides firſt 
carefully laid, fail in no long compaſs-of time.” Wotton's 
Reflections, &c. Pref. p. 3. | 

> The learned Buddeus, a judicious and moderate man, and 
mot prejudiced on the fide of the fathers, does juſtice to them 
and to Grotius, both at once, in theſe remarkable words: 
* Szpivs igitur antiquiſſimis etiam eccleſiz doctoribus, de 
juris naturalis capitibus, haud perfunctoriè ſermo inſtituitur 
« Bafilium Magnum, Gregorium Nazianzenum, ipſumque Chry- 
ſoſtomum, non tantum græeæ, ſed univerſe quacunque patet, 
* ecclefiz ſummum decus evolvat, legat, ſcrutetur, cui dubium 
forte ambiguumque id quod afleritur, videtur. Hos ingenio 
« aczi, jueicio fingulari, juris hujus quzſtiones, quoties eas 
«* attingerent (attigerunt autem ſæpius) expediviſſe conſtat. 
« Ut ipſe Hugo Grotius, reſtaurator hujus philoſophiæ feli- 
ciſſimus, tum demum et Pondus ct Robur, et lucem inſignem, 
« ſe aſfertis fuis conciliare poſſe, fi præſulum horum auctori- 
« tate ſententiam ſuam muniret, fuerit opinatus.“ Budd, Hiſtor. 
Juris naturalis, p. 16. 
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« fathers, which has often cauſed them to com- 
« mit conſiderable errors; notwithſtanding that 
« fancy they had for vain ſubtleties, which 
« made them neglect things of greater import- 
« ance: notwithſtanding all this, I fay, - the 
fundamental doctrines. of religion and mora- 
« lity have ſtill been preſerved amongſt chriſ- 
<« tians, even in the moſt. diſmal ages of 'dark- 
« neſs and vice®.” Now, though here he is 
pleaſed to attribute no more (in reſpect of fun- 
damentals) to the beſt and pureſt times, than 
to the moſt diſmal ages of darkneſs and vice 
(as before he had been pleaſed to compare the 
tenth and eleventh with the three firſt) yet one 
might have expected to find, that he had 
agreed however with thoſe firſt ages in all thoſe 
tundamentals, and have acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to them for their care and zeal in 
handing them down to us. But he refers us, 
for explication of fundamentals, to a noted 
treatiſe of Le Clerc's, at the end of Grotius de 
Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane. A. p. 1709. A 
treatiſe ſo indefinite and looſe, that one ſcarce 
knows what it aims at; except it be, that 
nothing ſhould paſs for a fundamental which 
has been ever diſputed by men calling them- 
ſelves chriſtians, and profeſſing ſcripture, how- 
ever interpreted, to be their rule. Which 


© Prefatory diſcourſe, p. 34. rtf 

4 See that treatiſe of Le Clerc's briefly examined by Bad- 
deus, in his Miſcellanea Sacra, Par I. p. 320. 

Compare Turretin. de Articul. — p- 13. Frid. 

Spanh. T. ili. 1337. N 
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is judging of important truths, not by the 
word of God ſoberly underſtood, nor by ca- 
tholic tradition, nor by the reaſon of things, 
but by the floating humours and fancies of men; 
as if all chriſtian doctrines were to be ex- 
punged out of the liſt of neceſſaries, which have 
had the misfortune to be diſputed amongſt us, 
and a ſhort creed were to be made out of the 
remainder, But what if others, with Baron 
Herbert of Cherbury, or with the author of the 
fundamental conſtitutions of Carolina, building 
upon the fame. principles of latitude, and will- 
ing to compound all differences, ſhould adviſe 
us to admit . nothing for a fundamental, but 
- What all mankind have hitherto. agreed in, and 
for the future ſhall agree in, atheiſts only ex- 
cepted; where - will then at length theſe pre- 
ſumptuous ichemes end? Or when will weak 
men leave off dictating to an all knowing God, 
preferring their own fond devices to the wiſdom 
of heaven? | 

To be ſhort, that treatiſe of Le Clerc's, while 
wholly intent upon diſcharging unneceſlaries (as 
he ſuppoſed them) takes no due care to preſerve 
the vitals of chtiſtianity; but is much ſuch ano- 
ther cure for our religious ferments, as bleeding a 
man to death would be for a fever. I pre- 
ſame, one principal view was, to throw out 
the dofrine of the Trinity; (though it might 
lead a great deal farther) and it was that con- 
ſideration chiefly, which induced him, and many 
others, 
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others, to vilify the ancient fathers of the chriſtian 
church®. But I proceed. 

Mr. B. beſides his ill will towards the fa- 
thers, appears to diſcover ſomething of an un- 
friendly diſpoſition towards eccleſiaſtics at large, 
in more particulars than one. But he 1s par- 
ticularly offended with the public ſermons, as 
ſeeming to him not very inſtructive on the head 
of moralityf. His tranſlator here ſenſible of the 
indecency of the reflection, endeavours to excuſe 
and ſoften it by a note; ſuggeſting that he 
might intend it only againſt ſermons and books 
in French, not againſt the compoſitions of the 
Engliſh or Dutch. It was kindly offered. But 
I find not that the author himſelf has any where 
made the exception, or inſinuated that he in- 
tended any. However, admitting that he had 
a view to the French only, yet the reflection 
can hardly be acquitted. of ſome degree of im- 
modeſty. For, ſurely, the French proteſtant di- 
vines have deſerved a better treatment. He quotes 


Placette 


© Serio hxc mecum penũtanti, vix ulla commodior occurrit 
ratio, quam quod ſancti Patres Catholicz Fidei, Nicznorumque 
dogmatum teſtes ſint inconcuſſi, vindices acerrimi : 5 fidem 
ab apoſtolis traditam, a majoribus acceptam, ad nos uſque pro- 
pagarunt, acceptam, vita, voce, etiam et ſanguine ſuo confir- 
marunt, invictiſque argumentis contra omnia hæreticorum 
molimina ſartam tectam conſervarunt; quique nullis ſophiſ- 
matibus flecti queant, ut in unitariorum cauſam teſtimonium 
dicant. Hinc illz lachrymz! Hzc fundi calamitas. Adeo ut 
de antiquitate eccleſiaſtici dici poteſt quod de ratione alicubi 
habet Malmſburienſis philoſophus : ubicunque ratio homini 
repugnat, hominem ipſi rationi repugnaturum. Cave, Epift. 
Apologet. p. 17. Conf. p. 23. 

Prefatory Diſc, ſ. xi. p. 35. 
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Placette and Oftervald to give ſome colour to 
his invective. But neither of them will bear 
him out in any ſuch general aſperſions upon 
their whole body. For what if divines ordi- 
narily, (as civilians alſo) fall ſhort of Grotiuz 
and Pufendorf; or what if they do not follow 
the ſame laboured method (any more than the 
ſermon on the mount did) yet their diſcourſes 
may be very inſtructive, and the more ſo for 
their artleſs ſimplicity, being better adapted to 
the capacities of common hearers. There are 
many inſtructive ways of inculcating moral pre- 
_ ceptsz and it is by no means. ſerving morality, 
to diſparage all others for the fake. of one which 
a man chuſes to be fond of, perhaps as think- 

ing it his own. It is natural enough for any 
perſon to applaud his own taſte, and to. prefer 
his own Way. But ftill it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that there is more of human infirmity, 
than there is of equity or juſtice in it. An- 
cients ought to have their due praiſes, as well 
as moderns; and divines as well as civilians. 
And it is not fair dealing to monopolize eſteem, 
or to affect to draw all into one channel, where 
a man has placed himſelf to receive it, diſte- 
garding his neighbour. 

It is very true, what this gentleman ſays, 
that it was not any of the eccleſiaſtics, or pro- 
ſeſſors of diviniys, who drew up that vaſt 
ſyſtem of morality which Grotius is fo juſtly 
ed for. It was a work proper for ſo large 
. a genius, 
we =, Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 36. 
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a genius, and ſo accompliſhed a civilian and 
ſtateſman: Eccleſiaſtics, I am confident, are 
ſo far from envying him the great honour, 
which be thereby. acquired, without ſeeking it, 
that they would be heartily glad if every other 
writer of his profeſſion were like him, and equal 
to him; in learning, candor, capacity, gravity, 
ſincerity: This gentleman does not make a juſt 
report, when he ſays, that The eccleſiaſtics, 
« inſtead of returning thanks to Grotius, for 
« his excellent work, every where declared 
« againſt him, and that many even proteſtant 
&* divines laboured to cry it down*.” He ſhould 
have been content to ſay, that the romaniſts con- 
demned it®, while the proteſtants in general, 
divines and others, juſtly eſteemed it, and the 
reformed univerſities paid ſuitable regards to 1t*. 
It was not a divine but a civilian“, who firſt ap- 
peared againſt it. And why may I not add, that 
divines at this day, probably, have a greater 
eſteem of the work, and a truer value for it, than 
the laſt civilian who tranſlated it, and who has 
animadyerted ſometimes too freely upon it. Who 


15 

* Prefatory Diſc. p. 36. 

Nec quiſquam quam diu vixit Grotius, contra eos (Grotii 
Libros) quicquam movere auſus eſt, niſi quod tertio ab eo tem- 
pore quo prodierunt anno, 1627, die quarto Februarii, ab Inquie 
fitionis quod Rome eſt officio, nota hæreſeos inureretur, 

Buddei Hiſtor. Jur. Naturalis, p. 31, 32. 
Conf. Bayle Diction. in Grotius. Note O. 

© Creſcere tum in dies exiſtimatio de utilitatibus librorum 
Grotii; ut in academiis viri docti eoſdem prælegere et inter- 
4 3 ducerent. Buddeus ibid, p. 39. Conf. Bayle 
um Note O. q | 


Johannes a Felden, A. D. 1653. 
| F x 
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is it that has told the world, that the incom- 


parable Grotius was not throughly acquainted 
with the art of thinking juſtly?” Is it not this 
very gentleman?ꝰ detracting from Grotius, to com- 
pliment the author of the Parrhaſiana, who had 
faid the ſame thing before. It was Grotius's 
misfortune, it ſeems, to fall half a century ſhort, 
in the art of juſt thinking. But what pains 
will not ſome men take to draw reputation to 
their own apartments. Firſt, diſparaging an- 
cients in compariſon of moderns, to bring it 
fo much nearer towards themſelves; next, ex- 
cluding divines at large, to fix it among critics, 
or civilians; then highly extolling two or three 
very eminent perſonages, to beat off rivals, and as 
it were to devolve all repute upon them for a 


ſeaſon; laſtly, giving broad intimations, that there 


are yet greater men than thoſe, as to true reaſon- 
wg, (a prime excellency) and the perfection of 
juſt thinking. And who ſhould theſe at length 
be, but the ſame that fit as judges upon them, as 
upon all the reſt ? Various are the windings and 
turnings of ſelf love, and its illuſions many. But 
I forbear. Theſe reflections, if not capable of 
the ſtricteſt proof, yet have moſt undoubtedly 
greater appearances of truth*, than moſt of 
thoſe unworthy aſperſions caſt upon the primi- 
tive fathers. | 
After 
© Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 79. 
f Le Clerc's Parrhaſiana. p. 247, 248. Engl. edit. : 
* Qui ita omnia reprehendunt, et inveteratæ exiſtimationis 
auctores tam lubenter explodunt, plerumque id agunt ut fol: 


habeantur laude digni: vel certe ad ſuum judicium, quaſi ab 
| erroribus 
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After all, we take not upon us, to acquit the 
fathers. of all kinds of miſtakes or of human 
frailties; for we very well know- that they werg 
men, though excellent men. All we defire is, 
that no errors may be imputed more than be- 
long to them, nor that thoſe which they really 
gave into, be aggravated beyond reaſon; nor 
that that wherein any of them fingly offendeg, 
be collectively thrown upon them all. In ſhort, 
we defire no favour in their behalf, but truth, 
juſtice, equity, candor, and humanity, which are 
due to all men, living or dead; and much 
more to perſons of ſuch exemplary virtues, and 
ſo exalted a character in the churches of Chriſt b. 
I ſhall only add, that had the fathers, ſeveral of 
them, really fallen into as many errors of doc- 
trine, as ſome would make us believe they did, 
yet our two main poſitions would fland firm as 
before: viz. 1. That from the -writings of the 
fathers, taken with other collateral evidences, 
we may competently learn as to matter of 
fat', what was the general ſenſe of the three 


firſt 


erroribus kumanis immune, omnia aliena volunt conformata z 
= arrogantiz eſt haud vulgaris. Perizonius, Q. Curt. vin- 

iCat. p. 192. 

a Recte Ink noſtri docent, æquĩtatis legem poſtulare, ut 
quos propter multa præclare dicta non æquamus ſcripturæ, eoſ- 
dem propter nævos et errores nonnullos protinus non rejicia- 
mus. Circumtulerunt et ipſi carnem et ſanguinem; faſſi ſunt, 
ſe humanæ infirmitati obnoxios. Perhumane igitur tractandi 
ſunt, non protervè ſugillandi. Rivet, Tractat. de Patr. Auto» 
ritat. C. x. p. 65. | 

A proper diſtinction ſhould be made (as I before hinted) 
between the reaſonings of the fathers and their teſtimonies as 

F F 2 ä to 
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firſt centuries, in the important articles of 
faith*. 2. That the hiſtorical knowledge of the 
fact ſo teſtified, may be of very great uſe to 
us, for the interpreting of ſcripture, ſo far as 
concerns thoſe articles, and for guarding the 
word of God againſt any novel and dangerous 
miſconſtructions. 

VI. It has been ſometimes objected, that the 
fathers were but very indifferent critics upon 
ſcripture, and that they frequently miſinterpreted 
particular texts. A learned writer has been at 
the pains to draw up a moderate octavo, full 
of ſuppoſed examples of that kind, beginning 
with Geneſis, and deſcending regularly through 
the ſcripture, almoſt as far as the Revelations. 
He had a wide field to range in, four or five 
whole centuries, and more. And if any thing 
amiſs, by way of comment, happened to drop 
from any father, in all that time, perhaps in ſome 
very haſty compoſition, ſome extempore homily, 
or the like, that muſt be brought in to {well 
the account. And whatſoever any one fingly has 

offended 


to fact. Of which ſee Dodwell. Diſſert. in Iren. i. ſ. xlii. 
L. 772 &c. Biſhop Smalbroke Vindicat. of Miracles, &c. 
ol. 1. p. 123. 


3 

* Nihil dubii eſſe poſſit, quin per duo ſaltem aut tria ab 
apaſtolis ſecula, eccleſia in Primitivo ſuo vigore, atque, ut ita 
loquar, virginitate permanſerit: eodem nimirum ſtatu quo ab 
inks apoſtolis relicta fuit ; niſi quod novæ ſubinde hæreſes iſtis 
etiam diebus erumperent, quibus eceleſia exercitata fuit, mini- 
me corrupta : haud magis ſcilicet quam eccleſia apoſtolica ab 
iſtis hæreſibus depravata fuit quæ apoftolis adhuc ſuperſtitibus 
_ emergebant ; vix citius enim exortz ſunt quam ab eccleſia re- 
jectæ. Bevereg. Cod. Can. vindic. in Procem, ſ. vii. 

Whitby, Diſſert. de Script. Interpret. 
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offended in a ſingle place (ſomewhere elſe per- 
haps making us amends for it) he is to bear 
the odium of it; and not only he, but all his 


predeceſſors, and ſucceflors for ſo many centu- 


ries, all that paſs under the name of fathers. 
For the deſign is to ſhew, that the fathers in 
general were very weak men. It would be 
tedious to enter into a detail of the texts, ſaid 
to be miſinterpreted. Therefore I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, as follows, upon the examination I have 
made. 1. That ſome of the interpretations 
found fault with, are true and juſt interpreta- 
tions, blamed without reaſon, and brought in 


only for ſhew. 2. Several others are doubtful, 


and many claim candid allowances. . 3. Some 
are miſreported,. or repreſented otherwiſe than 
the good fathers intended, 4. Moſt of the 
blameable ones are of the allegorical kind. 
And they very often are not ſo properly inter- 
pretations (for the fathers generally admitted a 
literal interpretation beſides, of the ſame texts) 
as a kind of moral or ſpiritual uſes or im- 
provements raiſed upon the texts, for the prac- 
tical edification of the people. The deſign 
ſeems to have been much the ſame (only em- 
ployed upon a nobler ſubject) with what ſeveral 
pious perſons have attempted, in endeavouring 
to turn every common incident of life, every 
thing they hear, read, or ſee to ſome ſpiritual 
improvement, by appoſite reflections or medi- 
tations. The reader may find a ſpecimen of 


ſuch ſpiritual exerciſes as I ſpeak of in the 
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very pious and ingenious. Mr. Boyle, in his trea- 
tiſe intituled, Occafional Reflections upon ſeve. 
ral Subjects.“ Such a kind of exerciſe I take 
many of thoſe allegorical comments (thoſe ef. 
pecially of the tropological kind) to have: been, 
They were well meant, and had their uſe, though 
often carried too far; but, in ſtrictneſs, they were 
not interpretations of ſcripture, but rather pious 
meditations upon ſcripture. I am ſenſible that 
ſome of them were intended as interpretations. 
But, in the general, and ſor the moſt part, I 
conceive, they were rather what I have ſaid. 
5. But ſuppoſing that the fathers ſometimes, or 
often miſtook in their interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture (in ſuch texts more eſpecially upon which 
no fundamental doctrine of the church depended, 
nor perhaps was concerned in) what can be ſup- 
poſed to follow from ſuch a conceſſion? No- 
thing, ſo far as I can yet apprehend, that will 
at all affect our preſent queſtion. It may be 
allowed, and cannot indeed juſtly be denied, 
that modern critics and divines, of the firſt rank, 
having the light of the fathers before them, 
and greater ſkill in the languages, and many 
additional helps which the fathers wanted, are 
better textuaries, upon - the whole”, than the 


ableſt of the ancients were, or than all the 
13710 | fathers 


Eruditionem patribus, aut ſagacitatem in ſequelis colligen- 
dis, potiorem nullam aſſerimus quam coævis aliis eorundum 
temporum ſcriptoribus : ſed nec potiorem illis antiquis in uni- 
verſum, quam junioribus noſtris. Quin bonas literas ſtudioſius 
excultas a nuperis noſtris eccleſiæ reformatoribus libenter ag- 
noſcimus: nec in philoſophia modo, ſed in antiquitate, in ipſis 
RT ; etiam 
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fathers together, becauſe they contain them, in 
2 manner, or the beſt things in them, with ad- 
ditional improvements, But admitting all this, 
it concludes nothing againſt the uſe or value 
of the ancients, but ſuppoſes it all the time. 
Beſides, the ſtreſs is not laid upon any critical 
acumen of the fathers in interpreting every par- 
ticular text, but upon their faithfulneſs in re- 
lating what was the doctrine of the church, as 
to .the prime things, in their times, or before, 
and upon their interpretation of ſome remark- 
able and leading texts (ſuch for inſtance, as 
John i. 1.) upon which chiefly the fundamental 
doctrines were conceived to reſt. From whence 
it is manifeſt, that the learned collector of erro- 
neous comments (ſuppoſing his repreſentations 
juſt, which they often are not) has ſhot wide of 
the mark. And indeed he was ſenſible of it“; 
however notwithſtanding he thought fir to pub- 
liſh his collection. He acknowledges our mean- 


Ing 


etiam linguis illorum temporum vernaculis. Sed et preſſiorem 
noſtris et ſolidiorem argumentandi methodum agnoſcimus quam 
ſit alia illa laxior, et ſophiſtica, et declamatoria, quæ non apud 
Patres duntaxat, ſed et alios eorundem temporum ſeriptores 
erat receptiſſima. Itaque, exceptis illis quz ad fidem pertinent, 
aut quæ ad propriorum temporum hifforiam ; in alis facile 
ferimus diſſentientes, judicanteſque de eorum ratiociniis junio- 
res. Sed vero in coævis ſeriptoribus intelligunt cozvi etiam 
idiotz, quz latgant remotiorum ſeculorum etiam eruditiſſimos. 
Dodwell, Diſſert. in Iren. in Prefat. ſ. 1 5. | 
Nec hoc in animum induxiſſe hos patrum antiſtites exiſti- 
mo (quod eorum verba præ ſe ferunt) nempe ſacras ſcripturas 
interpretandas eſſe juxta ſenſum quem Patres de 1s ſpeciatim, 
verbiſque conceptis exhibuerunt, quemque nos in hoc opere 
protulimus ; ſed tantum eas interpretandas eſſe juxta dofrinam 
FF 4 quam 
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ing to he no more than this, that ſcripture be 
interpreted by the general doctrine of the ancient 
church, in the prime things? . But then he runs 
on to call it impoſing a ſenſe upon ſcripture, in- 
ſtead of taking one from it; making the fathers 
ſpeak for Chriſt, inſtead of permitting Chriſt to 
ſpeak for himſelf, and the like. Now indeed, 
if every man that ſhould undertake to interpret 
ſcripture out of his on head, were infallibly 
certain to make Chriſt ſpeak for himſelf, and 
were in no manner of danger of impoſing a 
ſenſe upon him, there would be ſome weight 
in ſuch reaſoning. But did Socinus, did Arius, 
did Sabellius, did Valentinus, or an hundred 
more, ſucceed ſo well in that way, that that 
ſhould be recommended as the only fafe way 
of delivering the mind of Chriſt? It is granted 
on all hands, that ſcripture ſhould ſpeak its 
own ſenſe, and that no foreign ſenſe ought to be 
impoſed upon it. But then one of the beſt 
rules we can think of to ſecure to it OR 

enle, 


uam exiſtimant apud primævos patres obtinuiſſe. Quod qui- 

m non eſt * * ſcripture ex verbis ſc = accipere, 
3 ſenſum patrum ſcripturis adferre, &c. Whitby, Diſſert. 

. p. 19. "ad ops 

This — is very clearly and accurately expreſſed by 
Mr. Thorndike. | | 

Eft enim magnopere advertendum, cum definiendam ex tra- 
ditione eccleſiæ ſcripturz ſententiam dico, non hoc me velle 
quaſi teneri poſſit ſenſus ſcripturæ traditione (quis enim putet 
ſcripturarum ſcientiam, omni literarum genere conſtantem, 
traditione teneri poſſe?) ſed quod recuſandum fit, tanquam a 
vero ſcri ſenſu alienum, quicquid in traditionem incur- 
rit: quod eſt dicere, intra fines traditionis continendam eſſe 
interpretationem ſeripturæ. Thorndike de ration. Fin. contr. 
P. 147- | 
Compare Sherlock. Socin. contr. p. 78. 
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ſenſe, and to exclude all foreign ſenſes, is to 
keep to the old ſenſe (while the words will bear 
ir, much more if they require it) which obtained 
from the beginning, among the churches favoured 
in a very particular manner by the illuſtrious pre- 
fence of the ſpirit of God“. 

VII. It has been ſometimes objected, that there 
have been fathers againſt fathers, councils againſt 
councils, and warm conteſts amongſt the ancient 
doctors themſelves ; particularly about the time 
for obſerving Eaſter, and about heretical baptiſtns. 
All which we allow, but further plead, that the 
more they differed in rituals, or matters of diſ- 
cipline (things of lighter concern) the more re- 
gard is to be paid to them in the greater matters 
wherein they all agreed. For if they would 
not ſuffer any innovation, or the appearance 
of any, even in the ſmaller matters, but were 
exceeding jealous of every thing that looked 
new, and were Prepared to oppoſe any perſon 

or 


4 The very judicious and learned Ger. Voſſius ſpeaks excel- 
lently well on this head. 

Ante omnia quidem ſcrutandum, quid Deus dicat in verbo 
ſuo. Sed ne perperam illud interpretemur, quando omnes 
errorem ſumus proclives, attendere etiam debemus, non modo 
quid unus et alter, ſed omnino quid conſtanter docuerit eccleſia 
Dei. Quantopere enim repugnat perſpicuitati ſcripture, fi 
ita exaratæ credantur, ut ab apoſtolorum exceſſu, ne in præ- 
cipuis quidem fidei capitibus, ipſi eas eccleſiarum doQtiflimi 
ceperint antiſtites! Quantum item adverſatur bonitati Dei et 
amori erga nos, ſi per tot ſecula, ad ſcripturarum intelligen- 
tiam detuiſſe ſtatuamus Spiritum Dei, viris licet pietate et 
ſanctimonià præcellentibus, eccleſiæque ſemper commendatiſ- 
ſimis, atque eo melioribus quo apoſtolicis propiores erant tem- 


poribus. Voſſ. in Epiſt. ad Forbeſ. præfix. Hiſtor. Inſtruct 
A. D. 1645. | ; 
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or perſons, how conſiderable ſoever in ſtation, 
age, or dignity, rather than admit a novelty; 
how can we imagine that they ſhould all fo una- 
nimouſly agree in the doctrine of our Lord's 
_ divinity, if it were not old doctrine, the faith 
which was once delivered unto the ſaints? Their 
differences in inferior matters to ſtrengthen the 
plea drawn from their unanimity in this, and fo 
are an argument on our ſide, rather than any ob- 
jection againſt us“. | 

VIII. It has been objected', that our fixth 
article condemns the method of interpreting 
{ſcripture by antiquity, or, at Jeaft, ſuperſedes it; 
becauſe it ſays: HOLY SCRIPTURE CONTAIN- 
ETH ALL THINGS NECESSARY TO SALVATION; 
SO THAT WHATSOEVER IS NOT READ THERE- 
IN, NOR MAY BE PROVED THEREBY, Is NOT 
TO BE REQUIRED OF ANY MAN, THAT 1T 
SHOULD BE BELIEVED AS AN ARTICLE OF 
FAITH, OR NECESSARY TO SALVATION, The 
article ſays nothing but what is perfectly right, 
and perfectly conſiſtent with all we have been 


pleading 


r Daille himſelf argues in like manner, as we here do. 

« As for thoſe differences in opinion which are ſometimes 
* found amongſt them, touching ſome certain points of reli- 
gion, ſome whereof we have formerly ſet down; theſe 
things are ſo far from taking off any thing from the weight 
of their teſtimonies, as that on the contrary, they add rather 
« very much to the ſame. For this muſt acquit their conſent- 
« ing, of all ſuſpicion that ſome perſons might have, that it 
proceeded from ſome combination, or ſome correſpondence 
* and mutual intelligence.” Daille, Uſe of the Fathers, 
Part ii. C. 6. p. 186. Conf, Bevereg. Cod. Can. Vindicat, in 


Procem. 1. 5. 
Whitby, Diſſert. p. 4. 


66 
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pleading for. We allow no doctrine as neceſ- 


ſary, which ſands only on fathers, or on 
tradition, oral or written. We admit none for 
ſuch, but what is contained in ſcripture, and 
proved by ſcripture, rightly interpreted. And we 
know of no way more ſafe in neceflaries, to pre- 
ſerve the right interpretation, than to take the 
ancients along with us. We think it a good 
method to ſecure our rule of faith againſt im- 
poſtures of all kinds; whether of enthuſiaſm, or 
falſe criticiſm, or conceited reaſon, or oral tra- 
dition, or the aſſuming dictates of an infallible 
chair. If we thus preſerve the true ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture, and upon that ſenſe build our faith, we 
then build upon ſcripture only; for the ſenſe of 
ſcripture is {cripture®. Suppoſe a man were to 

prove 


t So the great Caſaubon, ſpeaking both of himſelf and for 
the church of, England; and at the ſame time for Melancthon, 
and Calvin alſo. | 

Opto cum Melancthone et eccleſià Anglicana, per canalem 
antiquitatis deduci ad nos dogmata fidei, e fonte ſacræ ſcripture 
derivata. Alioquin quis futuris eſt novandi finis : Etſi 
omnis mea voluptas eſt et ſola, verſari in lectione ſacræ ſerip- 
turæ, nullam tamen inde me hauſiſſe propriam ſententiam nullam 
habere, neque unquam c d tiny, eſſe habiturum; Magni 
Calvini hæc olim fuit mens, cum ſeriberet præfationem ſuam in 
commentarium epiſtolæ ad Romanos; non debere nos i Toi; 
YvewTazT04G;, a Conſenſu eccleſiæ recedere. A. D. 1611. Caſaub. 
Epiſt. 744. Dan. Heinſio, p. 434. Edit. 3 la Rotterdami. 

u We reverently receive the unanimous tradition or doc- 
e trine of the churca in all ages, which determines the mean- 
ing of the holy ſcripture, and makes it more clear and un- 
** queſtionable in any point of faith, wherein we can find it 
* hath declared its ſenſe. For, we look upon this tradition as 
nothing elſe but the ſcripture unfolded : not a new thing 
which is not in the ſcripture, but the ſcripture explained and 
made more evident.” Dr. (afterward Biſhop) Patrick's Dit- 
courſe about Tradition, p. 18. Printed A. D. 1683. 
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prove his legal title to an eſtate; he appeals to 
the laws: the true ſenſe and meaning of the 
laws muſt be proved by the beſt rules of inter- 
pretation; but, after all, it is the law that 
gives the title, and that only, In like manner, 
atter uſing all proper means to come at the 
fenſe of ſcripture (which is ſcripture) it is that, 
and that only which we ground our faith upon, 
and prove our faith by, We alledge not fathers 
as grounds; or principles, or foundations of our 
faith, but as witnefſes, and as interpreters, and 
faithful conveyers, 

That the church of England has a very par- 
ticular regard to antiquity, may ſufficiently ap- 
pear from a canon fet forth-in the ſame year, 
when our articles were firſt perfected and autho- 
rized by act of parliament, namely, in the year 
1571. By that canon it is provided, That 
te preachers ſhall not preſume to deliver any 
6 thing from the pulpit, as of moment, to be 
« religiouſly obſerved. and believed by the peo- 
* ple, but that which 1s agreeable to the doctrine 
« of the old and new Teſtament, and collected 
„ out of the fame doctrine by the catholic 
&« fathers and the biſhops of the ancient church",” 
A wiſe regulation, formed with exquiſite judg- 
ment, and worded with the exacteſt _ 

- | he 


Imprimis vero videbunit [concionatores] ne quid unquam 
doceant pro concione, quod a populo religioſe teneri et credi 
velint, nifi quod conſentaneum fit doctrinæ veteris aut novi 
teſtamenti, quodque ex illa ips2 doctrinà catholici patres et ve- 
tere, epiſcopi collegerint. Sparrow Collect. p. 237. 
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The canon does not order, that they ſhall teach 
whatever had been taught by fathers; no, that 
would have been ſetting up a new rule of faith : 
neither does it ſay, that they ſhall teach what- 
ſoever the fathers had collected from ſcripture; 
no, that would have been making them infalli- 
ble interpreters, or infallible reaſoners. The 
doctrine muſt be found firſt in ſcripture. Only 
to be the more ſecure that we have found it 
there, the fathers are to be called in, to be as 
it were conſtant checks upon the preſumption 
or wantonneſs of private interpretation. But 
then again, as to private interpretation, there 1s 
liberty enough allowed to it. Preachers are not 
forbidden to interpret this or that text, or hun- 
dreds of texts, differently from what the fathers 
have done; provided ſtill they keep within the 
analogy of faith, and preſume not to raiſe any 
new doctrine. Neither are they altogether re- 
ſtrained from teaching any thing new, pro- 
vided it be offered as opinion only, or an in- 
ferior truth, and not preſſed as neceſſary upon 
the people. For it was thought, that there 
could be no neceſſary article of faith or doc- 
trine now drawn from ſcripture, but what the 
ancients had drawn out before, from the ſcrip- 
ture. To ſay otherwiſe, would imply that the 
ancients had failed univerſally in neceſſaries, which 
is morally abſurd. 

From this account it may appear, that 
the church of England is exactly in the fame 
ſentiments which I have been - pleading for. 
And 
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And indeed, if there be any. church now in the 
world, which truly reverences antiquity, and pays 
a proper regard to it, it is this church“. The 
romaniſts talk of antiquity, while we obſerve 
and follow it. For, with them, both ſcripture 
and fathers are, as to the ſenſe, under the cor- 


rection and control of the preſent church*. With 


us, the preſent church ſays nothing, but under 
the direction of ſcripture and antiquity taken 
together, one as the rule, and the other as 

| | the 


w Eccleſia Anglicana hoc ſe univerſo orbi charactere dignoſ. 


cendum, hoc æquæ poſteritati æſtimandum proponit, quod in 


controverſiis fidei aut praxeos decernendis, illud firmum ratum- 
que ſemper habuerit (et huic bafi reformationem Britannicam 
nĩti voluerit) ut ſcripturis prime, dein primorum ſæculorum 
epiſcopis, martyribus, ſcriptoribus eccleſiaſticis ſecundæ defer- 
rentur. Hammond contr. Blondell. in prælim C. xiv. ſ. 13. 

Rex cum eccleſià Angltcana pronuntiat, eam demum ſe doc- 
trinam pro vera fimul et neceſſarià ad ſalutem agnoſcere, quæ e 
fonte ſacræ ſcripturz manans, per conſenſum veteris eccleſiz, 
ceu per canalem, ad hæc tempora fuerit derivata. Caſaubon 
Epiſt. ad Perron. 838. p. 493. A. D. 1612. 

Quod fi me conjectura non fallit, totius reformationis pars 
integerrima eſt in Anglia, ubi cum ſtudio veritatis, _ ſtudium 
antiquitatis. Idem ad Salmaſ. Epiſt. 837. p. 489. A. D. 1612. 

* Vid. Rivet. Tract. de Patr. Authoritate, C. vii. p. 40, &c. 
Patrick on Tradition, p. 41. Stillingfleet's rational account. 
Part i. C. 5. p. 80, &c. 

N. B. In the 14th article of the creed of Pope Pius IV. 
the words run thus. I do receive the holy ſcriptures in the ſame 
ſenſe that holy mother church doth, and always hath—neither 
will I receive and interpret them otherwiſe than according to 
the unanimous conſent of the fathers.” Here are two contra- 
dictory things blended together, the ſenſe of their preſent 
church, and the unanimous conſent of fathers: which are no 
more to be reconciled, than light and darkneſs; except it be 
by making antiquity as much a Leſbian rule, as they make 
the ſcripture. 1 follow the copy of that creed given in Latin 
and Engliſh at the end of Dr, Hickes's Letters, publiſhed 
A. D. 1705. 


— 
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the pattern or interpreter. Among them, it is 
the preſent church that ſpeaks pretending ſcrip- 
ture and fathers: with us, {cripture and fathers 
really ſpeak by the church. I have before thrown 
in ſome teſtimonies of the high regard which 
our church pays to antiquity. And if the rea- 
der deſires more of like kind, he may pleale to 
conſult ſuch as have collected them, fome of which 
I refer to at the bottom of the page”. 

IX. It may ſtill be objected, that the ap- 
pealing to antiquity may be both fruitleſs, and 
endleſs, and can never decide differences, or 
ſilence diſputes, becauſe all parties almoſt have 
or may put in their claim to it; and as it 
will be hard to decide among the ſeveral 
claimants, ſo the whole will terminate in con- 
fuſion*: therefore the ſhorteſt and beſt method 
is, to throw off antiquity, and to abide by ſcrip- 
ture alone. This objection does, in ſome meaſure, 


fall 


7 Scrivener. adv. Dallzum. Par. i. C. . p. 57, &c. 

Dr. Puller's Moderation of the Church of England, p. 80, 
&c. 

Bull. Apolog. pro Harmon. f. 1. p. 634. 

Grabe, Spicileg. Vol. I. in Præfatione. | 

Saywell, Præfat. Apologet. prefix, Launoii. Epiſt. A. D. 
1689. 

It is a calumny, to affirm that the church of England re- 
jects all tradition. And I hope, none of her children are ſo 
ignorant, as when they hear that word, to imagine they muſt 
c riſe up and oppoſe it. No, the ſcripture itſelf is a tradition; 
and we admit all other traditions which are ſubordinate and 
** agreeable to that; together with all thoſe things which can 
ebe proved to be apoſtolical, by the general teſtimony of the 
church in all ages.” Patrick on Tradition, p. 48. 

* Whitby, Diſſertat. Præfat, p. 28, 7 5, 80, 
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fall in with others before mentioned. But becauſe 
it contains, in a manner, the ſum and ſubſtance 
of ſeveral, I ſhall return a; diſtin& anſuer to it, in 
ſo man part jculars. tid toit ift our Un, Thy! 
1. 4, would; obſerve, that ſince all parties al- 
moſt have put in their claim to antiquity, it is 
a certain ſign that they have a value and eſteem 
for it, and think it of ſome force. They ap- 
peal to ſctipture alſo, becauſe it is of weiglit. 
One has agplea from it, and another à pretence. 
hatever is worth the having where it is to be 
had, will ben alſo thought worth the counterfeit. 
ing, where it is not: therefore, we may expect, 
in ſuch, caſes, counterfeit, ſeripture and counterfeit 
antiquity, to give colout to falſe claims, as well 
as genuine ſetipture and gebuine antiquity, to 
ſupport true ones. Al this ſhews that it is 
commonly thought a great advamage to have 
antiquity on, one ſide, and ds great a diſad- 
vantage to any cauſe, to want it. Men would 


never contend, about: it, were it worthleſs, or 


inſignificaut- They, would not take pains to 
adulterate the going; if the coin itſelf nere not 
valuable. Therefore Jet us nat too! haſtily: part 
with any thing, which all parties“ either openly 
ſpeak well of, or ſeetetly covet and admire . 
* rea 2. As 


+ 4 45a 


Vid. Hoornbeck. Sein. Conſut. F. I. C. vi. p. $6, &c. 
* A is remarkable —— cotemned — 4 
all the ancients, undertaking to coin a new religion from 1ctip- 
ture alone; I ſay, it is remarkable —— — he found 
that his'diſciples would: not ſubmit to worſhip: Chriſt, aſter all 
de could bring from ſotipture to perſuade them to it, he fe- 


minded 
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2. As to deciding differences, or filencing diſ- 
putes, it is granted that antiquity will not always 
be effectual, neither will ſcripture; neither in- 
deed will any thing but what would be effectual 
to make all men humble and modeſt, wiſe and 
good. That ſo many ſeveral ſects and parties 
differ ſo widely from each other, and from the 
truth, is not generally owing to this, that their 
different interpretations of ſcripture have led them 
into different opinions in religion, but their dif- 
ferent opinions have led them into different 
interpretations. All muſt of neceſſity pretend 
colour, at leaſt, from ſcripture, (if they would 
not be taken for madmen, or infidels)- and if true 
interpretation will not anſwer the purpoſe, falſe 
muſt come up of courſe. So, it is in vain to 
caſt about for any rules of interpretation, as cer- 
tain remedies- for the healing differences, or end- 
ing all diſputes. The diſeaſe lies deeper, and is 
too ſtubborn for human means. There is no 
infallible preſervative, no itreſiſtible expedient 
againſt hereſy, any more than-againſt any other 
vices. Neither ought there to be any; for then 
a _ belief would be no matter of choice, 
nor faith any longer a virtue, as God defigned 
it ſhould be. We pretend not therefore to in- 
| fallible 


minded them of the ancient and univerfal practiee of faints and 
martyrs, as an argument to prove that ſuch was the ſenſe of 
ſeripture. Qaia nimis a in ſanctis literis en illi tribut 
animadvertunt, &c. [Ad Radec. Epiſt.-3. p. 391.] An 
argument which, if he had uniformly attended to it, ought to 
have given ſome check to his moſt exorbitant antonneſs, and 
ſeif ſufficiency in other matters. 
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fallible cures by any means whatever. But though 
we cannot expect to work miracles by the help 
of antiquity and ſcripture together, (for hereſies 
there will be notwithſtanding, and ſcripture itſelf 
intimates there muſt be*) yet they are both of 
them of very great uſe, and may have their effect, 
in a human way, among reaſonable. men; which 
is ſufficient. We are very ſenſible, that they who 
ſtudy to pervert ſcripture, will pervert. tradition 
too, and will often turn thoſe weapons againſt 
the truth, which were intended only for defence 
of it. That is an inconvenience common to & 
thouſand other caſes beſides this. We muſt be 
content to bear 'with 'it, and to conduct as pru- 
dently as we can, under direction from the word 
of God. And when we have ſo done all that is 
proper, or required, and without effect, the appeal 
muſt lie to the common reaſon of mankind; and 
there it muſt reſt till the cauſe comes to be heard 
before a higher tribunal. . 
3. But though ſcripture and antiquity may 
both of them be reſiſted, or both perverted, 
and are not certainly effectual, nor intended to 
be ſo, yet both together are of greater force 
than ſcripture ſingly can be; and that is rea- 
ſon fuffictent for ſuperadding antiquity. - Two 
. witneſſes are better than one, though one be 
ſuperior; and two proofs of the ſame thing 
{though one be as primary, and the other ſe- 
condary) amount to more than either of them 
ſingly can do. Every. additional light con- 
„ it gra 5: „n - bates 


21 Cor. xi. 19. 
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tributes ſome luſtre, and every acceſſional weight 
helps to turn the fcale. A man may be able- 
to evade ſcripture alone, who may not be able 
to evade both ſcripture and antiquity; or if he 
can evade both, yet perhaps not ſo eaſily. 
Therefore, if the taking in antiquity is of ſer- 
vice, as it reinforces truth, and bears the harder 
upon error?, it is worth the urging, for the 
ſame reaſon as all kinds of arguments, or diſſua- 
ſives againſt ſin and wickedneſs, are to be urged 
in due place. 

4. Laſtly, I muſt obſerve, that there is no ſuch 
preat difficulty, as ſome perſons may fancy, in 
diſtinguiſhing falſe claims from true, or in point- 
ing out among the ſeveral claimants, where the 
right lies. Men of ready wit and invention may 
draw up a catalogue of innumerable difficulties, 
taking in all ſuch as might poſſibly happen in 
any caſe, and throwing them together, ſo as to 
make up one large and floating idea of difficulty, 


for the reader to apply to every caſe, But if © 


one looks a little cloſer into any particular in 
ſtance, he will be ſurprized to find how eaſy it 
is, after all, to form a judgment of it, and that 
not a hundred part perhaps of that general con- 
tuſe idea of difficulty does really belong to it. If 
a man were inclined to heaF# what fine harangues 
— might 


d Quis vero non fateatur, præſeriptione ejuſmodi multum 
firmari animos noſtros in genuinà ſcripture interpretatione, 
validius quoque munitiuſque hæreſes refelli ? Quare hoc armo- 
rum genere ſemper pugnatum fait a ſaactis patribus: qui præ- 
cipue quidem ſe tuentur ſcripturz auctoritate, nec tamen præ- 
tereunt primorum temporum conſenſum. Gerard. Voſſ. Epiſt. 
ad Forbeſ. GG 2 
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might be made upon the uncertainty of the 
reports of ſenſe, how often and how many ſe- 
veral ways, his eyes or cars, or other ſenſes might 
deceive him, (which may be illuſtrated with great 
| Try of inſtances from hiſtory, embelliſhed with 
the ornaments of wit and fancy) he might 
be apt, for ſome time, almoſt to miſtruſt his 
ſenſes, and, to take life itſelf for a dream. But 
Nene all, when he comes to conſider 
ule and experience, he will, ſoon find, that his 
| ſenſes may, for the. moſt part, be ſecurely truſted 
to, without danger of , deception, and that it 
is ſcarce once in a thouſand trials, that they lead 
him into error. The like may be faid, with 
regard to the ſtudied barangues drawn up by 
ſome writers, about the uncertainty. of all tra- 
dition, and the obſcurity of the Rane, and 
the danger of deception. They amount only 
to looſe, general diſcourſe, which may ſeem, 
at firſt, to have ſomething in it“, but is ſoon 
confuted by uſe and experience, the ſafeſt cri- 
terion to judge by. The truth of what I fay, 
may beſt appear, by an induction of particu- 
lars; and therefore I ſhall next briefly run over 
the moſt obſervable pretences to tradition, an- 
cient and modern (ſuch as at preſent occur to me) 
that we may judge from the particular inſtances 
how that caſe fands. 
| Baſilides, 


0 Legi libros de abuſu patrum, et quidem ſæpius: ſed neſcio 
quomodo, dum lego, aſſentior, cum poſui libros, et mecum 
ipſe de nervis argumentorum cœpi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa 


» 
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Baſilides, of the firſt or ſecond century, and 
bis partizans, pleaded antiquity, and put in their 
claim to tradition, deriving it by one Glaucias, 
from St. Peter himſelf'. But the vanity and folly 
of the plea was apparent at firſt fight. And 
no ſenfible man could ever think it at all rea- 
ſonable to give credit to a wandering tale, or 
to that obſcure Glaucias, rather than to cer- 
tain fact, (appearing in ſcripture, and in the 
churches founded - by St. Peter) that St. Peter's 
doctri ne was quite another thing from what Baſi- 
lides had fathered upon him. - 
Valentinus, of the ſecond century, and his dif- 
ciples, pleaded antiquity alſo, as well as ſcripture, 
and fetched their doctrine by one Theodades, as 
they faid, from the apoſtle Paul*. A likely mat- 
ter! that Theodades, whoever he was, ſhould 
know more of St. Paul's mind, than all the 
churches founded by that bleſſed apoſtle. The 
fillineſs of ſuch a plea betrayed itſelf at once; and 
but to name it, was to expoſe it, 
The Marcionites, along with the Baſilidians 
and Valentinians, pretended alſo to derive their 
common doctrines down by tradition from the 
apoftle Matthias*. But their plea was mere 
artifice and pretence, and was effectually con- 
futed by the ſtanding doctrine of all the apoſ- 
tolical churches. By their common doctrines, 
9 I mean 


4 Clemens Alexandrin. Strom. vii. p. 898, Ed. Oxon, 
e Clem. Alex. ibid. TIES 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 900. Conf. Dodwell, Diſſert. 
in Iren. i. p. 48. 
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I mean ſuch as they all agreed in, as about the 
origin of evil, and the denial of Chriſt's real 
humanity, or the like. | 

The artemonians, of the third century, pre- 
tended tradition for their hereſy, from the apoſ- 
tles themſelves, and by the apoſtolical churches. 
Which was faying ſomething, had they been able 
to make out the fact. But the falfity of the re- 
port was palpable, and a child might fee it. For 
they had contrived their ſtory ſo oddly, and 
brought it down fo low, that beſides ancient re- 
cords in great numbers, there might be thouſands 
of living witneſſes, who could contradict it, and 
expoſe it as a ſhameful impoſture. 

The arians, after them, in the fourth cen- 
tury, claimed tradition, equally with the catholies, 
but not with equal realon. They pretended to 
derive their doctrine down by the fathers that 
lived before them; particularly, by Origen, and 
Theognoſtus, and Dionyſius Alexahdrinus. But 
Athanaſius eaſily detected the iniquity of their 
claim, and effectually confuted it“. 

The macedonians alſo, in their turn, pleaded 
tradition for their rejecting the divinity of the 
Holy Ghoſt. But the great St. Baſil laid open 
the falſity of their pretences that way, and de- 
monſtrated that tradition was on the contrary 
ſide*. Afterwards, (A. D. 383.) when both they 

and 


E Euſeb, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. v. C. 28. a 

d Athanaſ. de Decret. Synod. Nic. p. 230, &c. de Sententia 
Del 243, &c. | | 

& de Spiritu Sancto. 
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and the arians were ſolemnly called upon, and 
aſked if they would admit the common ſuf- 

e of the ancients, and be concluded by it; 
they ſhrunk, and would not ſtand the teſt, chu- 
ſing rather to reſt the iſſue of the cauſe upon 
logical diſputation*, their uſual refuge, and 
which they thought their ſafeſt retreat. It ſel- 
dom happens, but that thoſe who make falſe 
pretences to antiquity, do by their own con- 
duct, (by their evading, or ſhifting when preſſed, 
or ſome other as ſignificant marks) betray 
their own cauſe; inſomuch that a ftander by, 
of ordinary ſagacity, may often, without enter- 
ing into the heart of the diſpute, give a ſhrewd 
conjecture how. the caſe ſtands. Having con- 
ſidered fome of. the moſt noted inſtances of un- 
juſtifiable claims among the ancients, let us next 
deſcend to modern, for farther illuſtration of what 
we are upon. „ 
The romaniſts are great pretenders to catho- 
lic tradition, or primitive antiquity. And yet 
the fact is ſo full and plain againſt them, 
that we can point out to them in every age, 
when, and where, and how every. corruption 
almoſt commenced, and every innovation crept 
in!: or can prove at leaſt, that it was not from 


5 | | the 
x Socrat. Eccleſ. Hiſtor. L. v* C. 10. Y 
Sozom. E. Hiſt. L. vii. C. 12. en 
See my ſecond Defence, Præf. p. 13, &c. | 
! See more particularly Biſhop Bull's Anſwer to the Biſhop of 
Meaux; and Biſhop Stillingfleet's Council of Trent exammed 
and N by catholic tradition: A, D. 1688. Dr. Whitby's 
Treatife of Tradition, A. D. 1688, Payne on the fixth note 
of the church, A. D. 1687. | 0 
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the beginning. And it gives ground for ſuſpi- 
cion, chat they are themſelves conſcious of the 
nullity of their claim, when they decline fair 
diſputation. They ſcreen chemſelyes under mo- 
dern infallibility, and take ſanctuary cotnmonly 
in their own authority, -as- ſole+gudges of every 
s. rather than reſt the iſſue of the cauſe 
a ſtrict and fair enquiry: into ancient fact. 

* * add, chat it can ſcarce be thought 
a very difficult matter, to diſcern how antiquity 
ſtands, as to that controverly, when a ſingle 
writer of our own (our excellent Biſhop Jewel) 
was. not afraid, though a very modeſt man, to 
challenge them publicly upon a great many ar- 
ticles, twenty-ſeven. in number, and ro give them 
ſix whole centuries to look out in, only to pro- 
duce any one ſufficient ſentence out of any old 
cntholic doctor or father, or general council, that 
ſhould be found to declare clearly and plainly 
on their ſide, in any of the ſaid articles He 
made the challenge, and upon trial was ſufficient 
ſtand kis ground. The like challenges, with 
roi 04h firſt three ot four! centuries, 
have. been offered: by others“, and may be caſily 
maintained by any mn 0 f N learning,” 
3264 tab ogy xr 1827 959 ar” 
zu Fidern fecefint vel ſolins Magnze Britannie veſtrz, vel 
etiam noſtræ, tot cheologi ſummi: ante omnes xupnaccy illud 
hominis, Joannes Jyellus,, Antiſtes Sariſburienſis. Quis enim e 
conciliis vel doctoribus, quotquot primis fuere annis ſexcentis, 
nen auimoſiùs modo; ſed doctius quoque, vel felic ids i unpugna- 
vit adverſarios? Non defuere quidem quibus hoc diſputandi 


genus minus — ſed præſtantiſſimi etiam Whitakeri 


eie iores hi 22 Ger. Voſf. ad 
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or judgment. So little difficulty is there in 
tracing tradition, or in diſtinguiſhing pretence 
from reality. Wherefore one can ſcarce forbear 
lamenting, that ſo able a writer as Daille ſhould 
ſpend the pains he did to depreciate the uſe 
and value of the fathers, only for fear the ro- 
maniſts ſhould take advantage of them. He 
wanted at that time eithef the ſpirit, or the 

ion of Jewel. Otherwiſe he might have 
conſidered, that the proteſtant cauſe ebuld not 
deſire any fairer or greater advantage, than to 
join iſſue upon the point of genuine” antiquity, 
and to be concluded by it. Indeed, it ſeems, 
that be did perceive it afterwards, and made very 
good uſe of it, When years and reer had 
more inlarged bis views. 

The modern ſocinians, though | their way -has 
been for the moſt part, to reje& antiquity, or 
to undervalue it, (finding it run againſt them) 
have yet many of them, and of late more 
eſpecially, thought it policy to ſet up à claim 
to tradition, deducing it from the-apoſtles, by 
the ebionites and nazaræans (whom they ig- 
norantly, or artfully confound) down as far as 
to the days of | Juſtin Martyr, where they are 
pleaſed to imagine a break in the deſcent, 
making him the firſt; innovator. The ftory 1s 
better laid, than that of their predeceſſors the 
artemonians, before mentioned. For they con- 
fine us within 4 3 bom: tlie apoſto- 

0 heal 


0 See his epiſtle — — r Ripht Uſe of the 
Fathers. As alſo, his — to the ſame. 
? Vid. Scrivener in Præfat. Zornius, p. 666. 
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lical age; and they know that we have but few 
records, within that compaſs, to confute their 
tale by. However, by laying all our evidences 
together, and making the beſt of them, means 
have; been found to demonſtrates, ſo far as a 
matter of fact, can be demonſtrated, the falfity 
and nullity of their pretended tradition. And 
indeed, it muſt look very odd, at firſt ſight, to 
every conſidering man, that a tradition from the 
apoſtles ſhould be brought down by ebionites, 
men condemned by all the apoſtolical churches; 
nay, and by the apoſtles themſelves, as miy appear 
from what I have offered above. | 

There remain now. only the modern arians 
to be ſpoken to. Some of whom do with great 
aſſurance lay claim to ancient tradition; while 
others fluctuate and heſitate upon it, as upon 
a point which they neither know how to abide 
by, nor how to give up. As to thoſe who put 
on the greateſt aſſurance, it is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of their conſciouſneſs of ſomething wrong, 
that they are unwilling to acquieſce in the cano- 
nical ſcriptures, without ſuperadding another goſ- 
pel to them, a new book of conſtitutions, ſpurious 
and interpolated pieces of the third, fourth and 
fifth centuries” : which, whatever elle they be, are 
undoubtedly no part of the oracles of God. Ano- 
ther circumſtance; which looks ſuſpicious, is, that 

| this 


1 Bull, Prinnitiva et Apoſtolica Traditio, per tot. Moſheim 
Vindic. Antig. cont. Joan. Toland. Stillingfleet Vindie. of the 
Trin. C, 38. psig, Kc. X ee 

See Mr. Turner on the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, Printed 
A. D. 1715. . r "£01 75 | © ; 
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this pretended tradition is confined within two 
centuries. The reaſon is, becauſe the evidences 
afterwards come in too full and ſtrong to be 
eluded. Beſides that Clemens of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian, who are both within the ' compaſs, 
but happen to ſpeak too broad and clear, are 
excluded from giving their teftimony*. And yet, 
after all, even thoſe which are taken in, as Juftin, 
Irenzus, Athenagoras, &c. furniſh out evidence 
enough to confute the ill contrived claim, and 
to prove it a figment. 
As to other more prudent and cautious abet- 
tors of the ſame cauſe, though they decline 
not teſtimonies from the ancients, when any can 
be made to look favourable to that fide, yet they 
endeavour, more ways than one, to ſink the value 
of antiquity, and to leſſen the juſt eſteem which 
we ought to have for it. The teſtimonies of the 
ancients are depreciated under the low name of 
bare illuſtrations*, becauſe they are not proofs in 
the: higheſt tenſe, as the ſcriptures themſelves 
are. But there is a medium between ' proofs 
in that ſtrongeſt ſenſe, and mere illuftrations. 
For 1ubordinate proofs of the church's doctrine 
from the beginning, drawn from church wri- 
ters, are proofs of ſomething (though not foun- 
dations of our faith) proofs in the moral kind, 
lecond only to ſcripture”, and ſuch as ought 
at 


* Whiſton, Primitive Chriſtianity revived, Vol. iv. p. 2. 
Compare Grabe's Inſtances of Defects, &c. p. 8, &c. 
* Clarke's Script. Doctr. Introduct. p. 24. third edit. 
v See my firſt fence, p· 453. 
Second Defence, p. 487, &c. alias p. 492, &c. 
See alſo above, p. 379. 
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ateleaſt to have a negative, fo far as concerns fun- 
damentals, in the interpretation of ſcripture. 
Another inftance of the low 5 — which 
choſe gentlemen have of the fathers, is ſeen 
an this: that while they quote paſſages from 
them, ſuch as they can moſt eaſily 'warp*-to 
their -own' hypotheſis, they undertake not, 
ſo far as Ic have obſe „to reconcile the other 
numerous” paſſages, or 0 make the fathers, 
upon the whole, conſiſtent evidences on their 
fide, às we do ours. This, I ſay, is ano- 
ther preſumptive argument that they are them- 
ſelves) in ſome meaſure, ' "conſcious how pre- 
carious and en their claims to es , 
areb s? . gnidemot 2721 
I may add, that ſome amongſt them have 
taken all: poſſible pains to expoſe the fathers to 
the -utmoſt*; on acdpofes to render their fut- 
frage, in this cauſe, uſeleſs and inſigniffeant. 
A plain ſign that they take them not for 
friends, fince they do not uſe them like friends. 
From this: ſingle mark, à man of ordinary diſ- 
oernment may competently judge (without look- 
ing farther) whom the fathers - to, as 
Solomon, by a like —_— knew whoſe * Was 
the child | 
| „Enough hab been aid e. dhew, that it is no 
ſuch ve very difficult matter, as ſome would re- 
preſent, to judge between the claimants, or to 
2 the rightful | er. KA the falſe 
OY 1 challenger. 
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challenger. I believe, it is, at leaſt, as eaſy 
(generally, ſpeaking) as it is to judge in a eri- 
tical way upon texts. For that is what the 
plaineſt texts imaginable. muſt at length be 
brought to?, if one has a ſubtle adverſary to 
deal with, who has learned to play the whole 
game. Much learning commonly will be ſpent 
on both ſides, before the cleareſt cauſe can be 
brought to à full hearing, and argued quite 
through. I need but inſtance in the rounds 
which Artemonius has led us, upon John i. r. 
mentioned above. nter wm 


X. There is one objection more, which though 
| ſufficiently obviated already, may yet 

deſerve to have ſomething more diſtinctly ſaid to 
it in this place. It is pleaded, that men ought 
to judge for themſelves, to make uſe of their 
own underſtandings, and to admit no human au- 
thorities. I allow the plea. But, + preſume, it 
is not hereby meant, that we ſhould receive no 
human explications of texts; for then we muſt 
receive none at all. If I interpret ſcripture for 
myſelf, my explication- is human to me: or elſe, 
how it ſhould become human to others who 
may may take it of me, I; dog not ſee. No 
doubt but Socinus's, or Crellius's, or Enjedine's 
explications were human, as it is certain that many 
of them were falſe. And therefore they that talk 


Le Cerec very well obſerves, that, eto men governed by 
their paſſions, and conceited of their prejudices, the moſt evi- 
dent things in the world are obſcure; and that thege is no law 
** fo clear, but a wrangler may raiſe a thouſand diſſiculties 
about it.“ Le Clere. Caufes of Incredulity, p. 3224. 
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in the general againſt all human explications, ſeem 
not to conſider what they ſay, or they forget 
themſelves to be men. 387 1s 
As to authority, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
I do not know that the fathers have any over 
us. They are all dead men. Therefore we 
urge not their authority, but their teſtimony, 
their ſuffrage, their judgment, as carrying great 
force of reaſon with it; and reaſon we ſhould 
all ſubmit to?. Taking them in here, as lights 
or helps, is doing what is reaſonable, and uſing 
our own underſtanding in the beſt manner, and 
to the beſt purpoſes. It is judging rightly for 
ourſelves. If it were not ſo, what prudent man 
would adviſe it, or endeavour to perſuade 
others to it? But, ſays an objector, do not 
vou follow the fathers? Ves, as far as reaſon 
requires, and no... farther; therefore this is 
following our own reaſon. And he that de- 
ſerts the fathers in this inſtance, deſerts him- 
= 5 N 5 Pp 5 . 0 i 5 — en ſelf 
2 % Reaſon is that faculty, whereby a man muſt judge of 
„ every thing: nor ean à man believe any thing except he have 
. {ome reaſon for it; whether that reaſon be a deduction 
« from the light of nature, or a branch of divine revelation 
« in the oracles of holy ſeripture, or the general interpreta- 
« tion of genuine antiquity; or the propoſal of our own church 
conſentaneous tliereto, or laſtly, the reſult of ſome, or all of 
« theſe; for he that will rightly make uſe of his reaſon, muſt 
«© take all that is reaſonable into conſideration. And it is ad- 
miĩrable to confider how the ſame concluſions do naturally low 
% from all theſe ſeveral principles: and what, in the faithful 
*<. uſe of the faculties that God hath given, men have believed 
v for true doth excellently agree with that revelation that God 
. hath exhibited in the ſcripture; and the doctrine of the 
« ancient church with them both.” New Sect of Latitude 
men, in the Phenix, Vol. ii. p. 706. written A. D. 1662, 
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ſelf and his own reaſon. Their ſentiments, fo 
ancient, - ſo univerſal, carry the force of an argu- 
ment* along with them, and a very ſtrong argu- 
ment too, all things conſidered*. Therefore the 
being conducted by thoſe ſentiments, along with 
ſcripture, -1s the ſame thing with being convinced 
or perſuaded by argument; which is hearkening 
to right reaſon, which 1s ſubmitting to God (who 
gave us reaſon for our guide) and not to human 
authority. It is following the ſafeſt and beſt 
light which divine providence has graciouſly af- 
forded us. For, as a great and good prelate has 
obſerved, © The general tradition of the church, 
« next to ſcripture, is the beſt and ſureſt confir- 

*© mation 


a It is a good argument for us to follow ſuch an opinion, 
tc becauſe it is made facred by the authority of councils and 
« eccleſiaſtical tradition, And ſometimes it is the beſt reaſon 
« we have in a queſtion ; and then it is to be ſtrictly followed. 
*« But there may be alſo at other times a reaſon greater than it, 
te that ſpeaks againſt it; and then the authority muſt not carry 
«© jt, But then the difference is not between reaſon and autho- 
0 rity, but between this reaſon and that; which is greater. 
« For authority is a very. good reaſon, and is to prevail, unleſs 
« a ſtronger comes and diſarms it, and then it muſt give place. 
“ $0 that in this queſtion, by reaſon I do not mean a diſtinct 
% topic, but a tranſcendent that runs through all topics.” 
Taylor's Liberty of Propheſying, Sect. x. p. 220. 

d « Since we know what the catholic faith was, and how 
« the catholic fathers expounded ſcripture, if the words of 
* ſcripture will naturally and eaſily admit that ſenſe (much 
more if they will not admit any other ſenſe, without great 
« force and violence) let any man judge which is moſt ſafe and 
„ reaſonable, to expound ſcripture as the catholic faith and 
e catholic fathers expound it, and as ſcripture moſt eaſily and 
naturally expounds itſelf, or to force new ſenſes and old 
hereſies upon ſcripture; which the catholic church has always 
rejected and condemned.” Sherlock. Preſent State of Soc. 
Controv, p. 80. 
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mation of this great point now in queſtion 
4 Zawenn us; and that which gives us the 
ſt and trueſt light for the right un- 
derſtanding of the true ſenſe and meaning 
« of ſcripture, not only in this, but in moſt 
<« other 1 doctrines of the chriſtian re- 


What 1 have ſaid appears ſufficient to ſhew 
that the taking the ancients in, for the aſſiſting or 
mforming our judgments in this queſtion; is 
judging for qurſelves in the moſt rational way 
that can be on. Nevertheleſs, I take 
the liberty to obſerve; that thoſe who talk moſt 
of mens uſing their own underſtandings, often 
mean little by it, but to get the — of their 
faith and conſciences to themſelves, or to make 
them change a reaſonable veneration of the an- 
cients, for a blind admiration of ſome modern 
They very well know, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind, (ſuch as read little, and 
think leſs) will ſcarce judge for. themſelves at 
all, except it be as to the. choice of ſome 
leader, or leaders, whom they may ſuppoſe it 
ſafeſt to confide in. And it is among ſuch as 
theſe, commonly that new teachers 2 pro- 
ſelytes; obtruding themſelves as guides, — at 
the ſame time affuring them that they need no 
guides. Which, in effect, is leading them about 
what way ſoever they pleaſe, artfully telling 


them that they go by themſelves, when in 
truth, 


4 Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Vol. i. Serm. xlivy. p. 455. fol. 
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truth, they only change theif leaders. To fay 
all at once, the true and the whole meaning of 
the incredible” pains which ſome perſons have 
taken ko ſet the fathers aſide, has been generally 
neither more nor leſs than this; to 'remoye as 
much ef the evidence which ſtands againſt them, 
as they can with any decency. attempt to remove. 
They cannor, they dare not pretend to throw off 
ſcripture itfelf, u ales they were reſolyed to throw. 
up chriſtianity with it, and to deglare openly for 
infidelity. But there; may be colours invented 
for throwing off the fathers ; and therefore thus 
far they can proceed, in oppoſing the ancient 
faith, and at the ſame time fave "appearances. 
There hes the whole of this matter, as 1 con- 
ceive, general!» ſpeaking. Otherwiſe, it is mani- 
feſtly àgainſt all ſenſe and reaſon, to make the 
leaſt queſtion either of the uſe, or the Faluęe of 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity. 4 Hott 
The ſum of what I have been endeavouring 
through this whole chapter, is, that ſcripture and 
anffquity, (under the conduct of right reaſon) 
are what we ought to abide by, for the ſettlin 
points of doctrine. I have not put the caſe 4 
ſcripture and antiquity interfering, or claſhing 
with each other: becauſe it is a cafe which never 
will appear in points of importance, ſuch as that 
is which we are now upon. However, as to the 

general caſe, we may ſay, that thoſe two ought 
always 9085 together, and to coincide with each 
other, and when they do ſo, they ſtand the firmer 
in their united ſtrength. But if ever they claſh, 
or appear to claſh, then undoubtedly there is 
H un an 
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an error ſomewhere, like as when two account- 
ants vary in caſting up the main ſum, In ſuch 
a caſe, a wiſe man will not reſt ſatisfied (if the 
the thing be of moment) till he finds out, if 
poſſible, the reaſon of the difference, and dif- 
covers where the error lies. For, either it muſt 
lie on the ſcripture fide (when a man takes that 
for ſcripture which is not ſcripture, or that for 
true interpretation which is not true interpreta- 
tion) or it muſt he on the tradition fide, through 
ſome miſreport made of the ancients, or ſome 
miſtake of the ancients themſelves. Then the 
queſtion will be, which of the two ſuppoſitions is 
moſt likely to be true 1n that inftance. And the 
reſolution at length muſt turn upon a due weigh- 
ing .and conſidering all circumſtances, with the 
reaſons offered here and there, and then ballancing 
the whole account. | 


CH AP. 


1 


CHAT. VS 


Shewing, that what has been lately offered in favour of 
the arian interpretation of John 1. 1, 2. and of 
Heb. i. 7s of no force or validity, 


HE author of “ Sober and charitable Diſ- 

* quiſition,” had been pleaſed to ſay, * That 
an honeſt mind, inquiſitive after truth, and 
* willing to weigh the matter impartially, and to 
* examine the evidence on both ſides thoroughly, 
* might be long in ſuſpence before he could de- 
* termine to his full ſatisfaction: and that ſeveral 
men of equal ſenſe, learning, capacity, probity, 
* and piety, may after ſuch examination make 
different determinations upon the matter*.” He 
refers to his appendix for proof, which appendix 
contains two oppoſite views of John 1. 1. and of 
Hebr. i. I would here previouſly remark ſome- 
thing of his manner of wording the thing, and 
then proceed. Might it not as well have been 
ſaid, that there is as much reaſon on one fide 
of the queſtion, as there is on the other? Why 
ſhould an invidious turn be given to what we 
are doing, that if we maintain our point, and 
inſiſt upon it as true and juſt, it ſhall be interpreted 
to be as much as ſaying, that our adverſaries 
have not equal ſenſe, learning, &c. with our- 


ſelves? We defign not, we deſire not to make any 
ſuch 


Sober and charitable, &c. p. 42, 43. 
H HZ 
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ſuch compariſons. We leave perſons out of the 
queſtion, deſiring only to come to the truth of 
things. It is natural for many to admire the 
founders of their ſect, or the leading advocates 
of their party. And it might look like rude- 
neſs, to ſay a word reflecting on their ſenſe, learn- 
ing, capacity, or probity. Neither indeed is 
there any occaſion for detracting from their gene- 
ral character, ſince it is certain that men of as 
great ſenſe, Jearning, and piety, to all outward 
appearances, as any in their times, have ſome- 
times fallen into hereſy*, (as they might into 
any other great fin) and have perverted the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt: Let him that thinketh he Rlandeth, 
take heed left he fall. It 1s a wrong way to judge 
of faith by the men“, rather than of the men 
by their faith, and conduct. There is no ſenſe 
however in going againſt truth, no learning in 
contradicting the wiſdom of heaven, no piety 
nor probity in departing from God. Perſons 
muſt be tried by the rule, and not the rule by 

ö | their 


Magnus profecto neſcio quis ſignatur magiſter, et tantæ 
ſcientiæ qui ſectatoribus propriis non ſolum quæ humana ſunt 
noſſe, verum etiam quæ ſupra hominem ſunt prænoſcere poſſe 
videatur; quales fere diſcipuli ſui jactitant fuiſſe Valentinum, 

Davatum, Photinum, Apollinarem, cæteroſque ejuſmodi. Vin- 

t. Lirinenſ. A 15. 

e See Addenda, p. $14- | 

+ Solent quidem iſti infirmiores etiam de quibuſdam perſonis 
ab hæreſi captis zdificari in ruinam; quare ille vel ille fide- 
Iifimi. et vfitatiflimi in ecclefia, in illam partem tranſierunt? 
Vi hoc dicens, non ipſe ſibi reſpondet, neque prudentes, 
neque fideles, neque uſitatos zſtimandos, quos hæreſes potuerint 
demutare. Tertull. Præſcript. C. iii. 
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their character, be it otherwiſe ever ſo high or 
commendable! Men may behave unworthy of 
themſelves : and God permits even wiſe men, and 
2 men (as Solomon and David) ſometimes to 
all, when they grow ſecure or aſſuming; for a 
puniſhment to them, and for a trial to others“, 
and for a warning to all, that they may learn to 
be humble, and watchful, and not to truſt ſo 
much to their own worth, or parts, as to their care 
and circumſpection, and God's bleſſing upon it. 
Thus much being premiſed for the taking 
off all undue admiration of any man's perſon, 
and for the preventing any invidious compari- 
ſons, (foreign and uſeleſs to the point in hand) 
as well as for the putting the cauſe upon a 
right iſſue; I now proceed to examine the me- 
rits of the debate between the arians and the 
athanaſians, ſo far as concerns John i. 1. and 


Hebr. i. 10. 
| 1. m6 


* Quid ergo fi epiſcopus, fi diaconus, fi vidua, fi virgo, fi 
doctor, fi etiam martyr lapſus a regula fuerit, ideo hæreſes 
veritatem videbuntur obtinere? ex perſonis probamus fidem, 
an ex fide perſonas? Nemo ſapiens eſt nifi fidelis, nemo major 
niſi chriftianus ; nemo autem Chriſtianus, niſi qui ad finem 
perſeveraverit. Tertul. Præſcript. C. 3. 

* Luce clarius aperta cauſa eſt, cur interdum divina provi- 
dentia quofdam ecclefiarum magiſtros nova quædam dogmata 
—— patiatur: ut tentet vos, inquit, Dominus Deus veſter. 

ut. xiii. 3. Et profecto magna tentatio eſt, cum ille quem tu 
prophetam, quem prophetarum diſcipulum, quem doctorem, et 
adſertorem veritatis putes, quem ſumma veneratione et amore 
complexus ſis, is ſubito latenter noxios ſubinducat errores; quos 
nec cito deprehendere valeas, dum antiqui magiſterii duceris 
præjudicio; nec facile damnare fas ducas, dum magiſtri veteris 
præpediris affectu. Vincent. Lirin. C. 15. 

HAH 3 
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I. The author of “ Sober and charitable Diſ- 
se quiſition“ undertook to repreſent the athana- 
ſian and arian conſtructions of John 1. 1. fairly 
and impartially, as indeed common equity and 
juſtice required. He begins with the athanaſian. 
But how ſoon does he diſcover marks of par- 
tiality, and unequal dealing? He ſmooths over 
the arian conſtruction with all affectionate ten- 
derneſs, covering even its real and greateſt faults, 
as we ſhall fee preſently. But does he ſhew 
any favour at all to the other? When he 1s in- 
terpreting for us, THE worD Was G0D, he 
preſently throws in, © The ſelfsame being with 
the Fathers.” He muſt have known how am- 
biguous, and equivocal* that expreſſion of elt- 
ſame being is, and that in one ſenſe of it, it is 
not our doctrine, but the ſabellian hereſy. Might 
it not therefore have ſufficed to have ſaid, the 
6 ſame God with the Father, or one God with 
* the Father?“ That is a doctrine, which we 
inviolably maintain and adhere to, becauſe ſcrip- 
ture forbids us to admit two adorable Gods. 
As to the queſtion about calling them the ſelt- 
lame being, it is a queſtion about a name, or 
a phraſe, and a ſcholaſtic queſtion, invented ſe- 
veral ages after our doctrine had ſtood ſecure, 
and independent of it. And when the ſchool- 
men undertook to conſider this verbal affair 
(for it is no more) they either rejected, or 
admitted the expreſſion, with proper diſtinc- 
| tions 3 
5 Sober and charitable Diſquiſition, p. 51, 
hb See my firſt Defence, p. 167, 328, 
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tions; not ſcrupling to ſay © tres res,” or 
i tria entia relativa,” always meaning that the 
union was too cloſe to admit of the name of 
beings in the plural', without a ſoftening epi- 
thet: and therefore being of being, or ſubſtance 
of ſubſtance {not beings, or ſubſtances) has been 
the catholic language*. Let but thoſe who ob- 
ject ſameneſs of being, define the terms, and tell 
us what conſtitutes ſameneſs, and then it will 
be very eaſy to tel] them how far we ſuppoſe 
the three perſons to be the ſame being. All the 
difficulties about ſameneſs, or individual, or nu- 
merical, &c. reſolve only into this, that we know 
not preciſely, in all caſes, what to call ſame, 
individual, numerical, and the like. The ge- 
neral notion of the Trinity is clear, but the 
meaning of thoſe terms 1s looſe, confuſe, and 
undeterminate. So that the perplexity (if there 
be any) lies not in the thing, but in ſome 
dark names, which many uſe without any cer- 
tain meaning. Say but what thoſe words or 
names precilely ſignify, and it will be very 
ealy to determine how far they are applicable 
to the true notion of the Trinity. But to 
proceed. 

I have obſerved how unfairly the gentle- 
man has dealt with our doctrine. Let us next 
take notice how tenderly he deals with the 
arian conſtruction of the ſame words, The 
Word was God, viz. a divine perſon, a moſt. 

godlike 


i See my ſecond Defence, Q. xxiii. p. 452—460. 20, edit. 
* See my farther Vindic. p. 21. 54 
R H 4 
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“ godlike being *.” He ſhould have faid, ano- 
ther God, a creature of the great God, which 
is their plain and certain meaning; though they 
are very reſerved and baſhful in the wording 
of that article; as they have always been, dread- 
ing to ſpeak it out in broad terms. However, 
if God the Son be God, as the text plainly 
ſays, he muſt be either another God, or one 
God with the Father. So that if our doctrine 
of one God be rejected, two Gods is the con- 
ſequence directly. Beſides, ſince they muſt own, 
and do own, that he was God before the world 
was made, they ſhould tell us, whether he was 
God by nature, or by office, He had no office 
ſo early, that I know of. [It ſeems. then, he 
was God by nature; So, there are two Gods 
by nature upon the arian principles. There- 
fore let any ſober chriftian judge, which is the 
true interpretation of the text, theirs or ours, 
thus far. Nou let us proceed. 

The word WAS IN THE BEGINNING WITH 
GOD, That is, ſay we, before any thing was 
made. And we fay it for theſe two plain rea- 
fons. Becauſe the order of the ſentence re- 
quires it, ſince the account of the creation follows 
after; and becauſe all things were made by the 
word : therefore he was before all creatures. The 
arian conſtruction, as this gentleman repreſents 
it”, is, IN THE BEGINNING, When God ou 

the 


* Sober and charitable Diſquiſition, p. g. 
1 See my firſt and ſecond Defence, Q. v. 
® Ibid. p. 54, 55. 
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the heaven and the earth, Now, if heaven and 
earth are words which ſignify all creatures, we 
admit the expoſition, But if they mean any 
thing leſs, they are ſhort of St. John's expoſi- 
tion of his own phraſe, which he interprets to 
mean, all things that ever were made, that is, all 
creatures. 


ALL THINGS WERE MADE BY HIM, AND 
WITHOUT HIM WAS NOT ANY | THING” MADE 
THAT WAS MADE”, Now, we interpret and 
ſay, that if all things were made by him, then 
he himſelf muſt be unmade. And ſince made 
by him, amounts to declaring him Maker of 
all creatures (as we ſhall ſee upon Hebr. i. 10.) 
we again conclude, He is no creature; becauſe 
a creature creator, if at all reconcilable with rea- 
{on?, is however utterly irreconcilable with ſcrip- 


ture, 


One may obſerve the force of this text even upon thoſe 
that came very unwillingly (and upon the whole not fincerely) 
into the doctrine it contained, ſince it obliged Eunomius himſelf, 
one of the groſſer kind of arians, but the ſhrewdeſt man of the 
ſe, to admit thus much, that Chriſt muſt be as much ſuperior 
to his creatures, as the maker muſt be to the things he has 
made; and that he was really inveſted with creative powers by 
the Father. A remarkable conceſſion, and ſuch as onght to 
have made a modeſt man renounce all his metaphyſics; which 
alone hindered him from coming intirely into church principles, 
The place I ſpeak of, is in his Apologetic (which was anſwered 
by St. Baſil) and runs as here follows. 

TogauThy avty v0 er UTEO vs Gow EX ew bvayraio Tu idius 
, Tor Torr. Harra y d ary yeyimnolai xata vd 
paragio Wwdyy pONCYS wiv, Turamoymmaridicns avul aura v 
OnpreBpyinys fuvajprrugy ws tivas Jiov prove yern Warruy Tw er UT, 
xz} i avrs.ywopirur, Eunom, Apolog. p. 28 1. Fabr. Bibl. Græc. 
L. v. C. 23. Baſil. opp. Tom. i. p. 623. Edit. Bened. 

Conf. Baſil. contr. Eunom. L. ii. p. 255. Edit. Bened. 

* A late ingenious writer argues the point, in a very rational 

manner 


"| 
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ture, which every where makes creative power 
the diftinguiſhing character of God moſt high. 
The arian conſtruction is, A// [other] 7hings 
were made by Him, and without Him was not 
any thing made that was [then] made. So, by 
inſerting © other” there, and“ then” here; that is, 
by altering St. John's moſt expreſs, moſt emphati- 
ea] prapoſitions, a new ſenſe is made for him 
which he had doubly excluded, as far as words 
could do it. For our conſtruction, we have, 
1. Expreſs text. 2. The order and coherence 
of the fentence. 3. The tenour of icripture, 
appropriating creative powers to God ſupreme. 
4- The reaſon of the thing. For it is not rea- 
tonable to ſuppoſe that one creature ſhould 
create another. 5. The univerſal judgment ot 
the firſt and pureſt ages of the chriſtian church. 
What is there now, on the other hand, to coun- 
terbalance theſe reaſqns, or to oblige us to run 
croſs to fo many evident marks of a true 
interpretation? The\ author of © Sober and 
© charitable,” &c. pleads on the other fide, 

that 


manner, thus: © Creation, or the bringing a thing into being 
„Which before had none, or was once nothing, is undoubtedly 
the proper act of an Almighty or Infinite Power: and, as 
«++ muſt be granted, infinite power is an incommunicable attri- 
„ bute or perfection. Beſides, if a power of creating could be 
** communicated, then the being on which it is conferred, hav- 
* ing the ſame power, might endue a creature of its own with 
*« ſach a power; and this creature might make another ſuch 
creature, and ſo on in infinitum; which is ſo ſhocking an 
«+ abſurdity, that no one can bear the thought or imagination 
« of it.“ Eſſay concerning rational Notions, p. 159. printed 
for W. Innys, 1733. 
See my Sermons, p. 91, &c. 
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that the apoſtle, if he had intended to teach 
that the Logos was God, creator of all things, 
might have ſaid it more plainly, and with 
leſs circumlocution®, But we think, St. John 
has done it in choſen and expreſſive words, and 
could not have made uſe of better, to expreſs 
what he intended, all things conſidered”. He 
might have faid, adds this gentleman, that “ in 
« God are three perſonal diſtinctions, the Fa- 
« ther, the Word, and the Spirit.” But St. 
John was wiſer than to teach ſabellianiſm, as it 
has been fince called. The bleſſed three are 
not perſonal diſtinctions, but diſtin& perſons; as 
is proved from St. John in this very place, be- 
cauſe the Word was with God. 

It is aſked, could either jew or heathen gueſs 
that he did not mean a diſtinct being“? I an- 
{wer, neither jew nor heathen, who knew that 
St. John believed the Old Teſtament, could be 
ſo weak as to imagine that he meant to teach 
another God, or two Gods. However, the 
chriſtian church are the propereſt interpreters of 
St. John's meaning. Why mult jews, or hea- 
thens, as ſuch, be appealed to*, rather than 
Chriſt's diſciples, for the underſtanding chriſtian 
doctrine? The objeftor here twice“ confounds 


perſonal 


4 Sober and charitable Diſq. p. 55. 
= See the whole explained above. 
Compare Tillotſon Serm. xliii. Vol. i. Fol. Ed. 
Sober and charitable, &c. p. 56. 
See my Sermons, p. 36—39. 
v Ibid, p. 56, 57. 
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perſonal characters (as he had before done per- 
fonal diſtinctions) with perſons; which is not fair 
towards our ſide, nor ſo prudent for the other 
ſide, becauſe it is tacitly confeſſing, that our no- 
tion wants to be miſrepreſented, in order to afford 
ſome colour for diſputing againſt it, 
He aſks, why is it doubled over, IRE SAME 
WAS IN THE BEGINNING? To be the more 
empharical againſt heretics, or the _ better to 
connect the ' ſentence, and to introduce what 
1ows. 
„And why ſo minute, as to inform us, not 
4 one is to be excepted*?” Perhaps ta forecloſe, 
condemn, and put to ſhame all thoſe who, not- 
withſtanding ſuch his minuteneſs, would yet be 
bold enough to foiſt in © other” there, and © then” 
here, to elude and fruſtrate his meaning. Expe- 
rience ſhews, that all his guards are u eful, none 
tuperfluous. But if the reader defires a fuller 
account, he may pleaſe to look back to what I 
have faid above”. I have anſwered all the queſ- 
tions. And now let the reader judge, whether 
they have weight enough to bear down the 
chriſtian interpretation founded upon the rea- 
ſons before recited. Yet the author is pleaſed 
to recommend the other, in very high terms : 
* not a word is loſt,” in that way, © every 
thing has a plain, proper and obvious ſenſe“.“ 
Js it N — the word God, for inſtance, 
| us 


” Ibid. 57. 
See above, p. 256. And Sermons, p. 46, 47+ 
E Sober and charitable, &c. p. 55» 
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its plain, proper, and obvious ſenſe?, when it 
is made to ſignify a godlike creature? And is 
there not a word loſt, when the very ſtronzeſt 
expreſſions which the apoſtle could uſe, to ex- 
empt the Logos from being one of the things 
made, are defeated and fruſtrated, by forcing the 
words other,“ and then,“ upon him, which 
he never wrote, and by obtruding a ſenſe, which, 
it is likely, he abhorred? Have the words, all 
things, and was not any thing, their plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe aſſigned them, when they are vio- 
lently wreſted from their abſolute meaning to 
a limited one; and are arbitarily clogged with 
reſerves and reſtrictions, though, according to 
the plain letter, and other plain circumſtances, 
they form univerlal propoſitions, affirmative and 
negative? If ſuch liberties as theſe are to be 
taken with plain texts, and without any ap- 
parent neceſſity, 1t is in vain to preſcribe any 
lober rules of interpretation, or to attempt to 
prove any thing from dead writings, But if 
words can be of any weight or fignificancy, - 
theſe texts of St. John are plainly definitive 
on our fide of the queſtion: which I have 
ſhewn more at large el{ewhere*. Or if the rea- 
der pleaſes to peruſe profeſſor Franck's treatiſe, 
lately tranſlated from the German into Evgliſh*, 


he 


As to the ſtrict ſenſe of the word God, in that place, ſee 
my Sermons, p. 35, 36. 

= Sermons the firſt, ſecond and third, at Lady Moyer's 
Lecture. 


* Franck's Nucleus, or Chriſt the Sum and Subſtance of 
Scripture, p. 93—1 73+ : ” © 
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he will there find the divinity of our bleſſed 
Lord ſolidly demonſtrated by fix ſeveral argu- 
ments drawn from this ſingle chapter, but com- 
pared with other texts. | 
1 may over and above advance one more argu- 

ment, fairly deducible from the diſtreſs whick 
the impugners of Chriſt's divinity have all along 
been 1n, with relation to this proeme of St. John, 
and the difficulties they have lain under 1n con- 
triving to evade its force. The Alogi*, (who 
appear to have been a branch of the ebionites) as 
alſo Theodotus*®, took the ſhort and plain way, 
which was to reject the whole golpel, as not being 
of St. John's inditing. 

The arians were ſo diſtreſſed with the ſame 
pallages, that they knew not how to evade them 

ut by a new invention of a two fold Logos“, one 
conſidered as an attribute, quality, or operation of 
God (after the ſabellian way) the other conſi- 
dered as a creature, made by the former. And 
here they were under a dilemma which they 
could never get clear of. For either all things 
were made by the Logos in the former ſenſe, 
and then how was the Logos MADE FLESH? Or 
all things were made by the Logos in the latter 
ſenſe, created by a creature, who muſt alſo, if 
the word a// be ſtriſtly taken, have created himſelf; 
which is palpably abſurd. It ſeems, that they 

| inclined 

d Epiphan. Hær. L. i. 3. Philaſtr. Hzr. lx. Damaſcen. 
Hzr. 31. | 

< Epiphan, Hzr. L. iv. 1. 


© Vid. Athanaſſi Opp. 260, 282, 398, 409, 413, 503, 505. 
620. Edit. Bened. 88 | ks 
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inclined moſt to the former: and if we may truſt 
to Anaſtaſius Sinaita, that was the very conſtruc- 
tion which Aris himſelf eſpouſed'. 

Next, let us inquire, whether the modern im- 
pugners of Chriſt's divinity have ſucceeded any 
better, or whether they alſo have not betrayed 
the like confuſion and diſtreſs. I need not fay 
any thing of Socinus's wild and extravagant in- 
| terpretation, which has long been exploded by his 
own diſciples, and which ſtands now only as 
a monument of the wonderful virtue of ſtrong 
prejudices, and ſelf admiration. Zwicker came 
after, and he took the ſurer way, which was to 
deny the authenticity of the proeme, and to 
ſtrike it out of the canon of the New Teſta- 
ment. Artemonius (alias Sam. Crellius) is a 
later inſtance, _ and which comes as fully up to 
my purpoſe. He has been moving heaven and 
earth (as I have before* intimated) to perſuade 
us into a different reading of one of the cri- 
tical words in St. Joan, on which much de- 
pends, He has ranſacked all antiquitys for 
authorities to juſtify an alteration; and becauſe 
he could find none, he has made as many 

as 


* Arius's interpretation of the place, according to Anaſtafius 
in his Hodegus, runs thus: 

Kan ere, 5 loan, by ae my 5 N, Tar? 171 To 25 75 
ged- 2 vd timer, iy ex?) I © viccy AA 3 Ayo; & cpr Te 


did. Anaſtaſ. "EW 5 330. 

See above, p 

* Initium Eva 20 S. Joannes ex antiquitate eccleſiaſticà 
reſtitutum. Per f. Artemonium. A. D. 1726. 
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as he pleaſed, by mere dint of wit. and fancy. 
Certainly St. John had ſome direction extraor- 
dinary, or was otherwiſe a very ſagacious perſon, 
that, after the utmoſt improvements made in 
the art of chicanery, and wire drawing of words, 
yet nothing can effectually do the buſineſs, even 
at this day, but altering the text; though, after 
all, there is no manner of countenance from 
any copies for doing it. One thing however 1 
may obſerve of Artemonius, which as it ſhews 
his acuteneſs, betrays at the fame tune a con- 
ſciouſneſs, or a tacit acknowledgment, that we 
are in the right to interpret the word God in 
the ſtrict ſenſe, as we do. He argues, that 
it was by no means proper that the word 
ſhould be called God, leſt that appellation, 
taken with ſo many other plauſible circumſtan- 
ces, ſhould lead men into a ſnare, and make. 
them believe Chriſt to be God mo High". Now, 
what is this but confeſſing, that ſuch an in- 
ference is natural and obvious, upon the ſup- 
poſition that Chriſt is called God in ſcripture? 
He ſaw the force of it, and the inevitable ne- 
ceſſity we are under of ſo interpreting. And 
that conſideration made him take ſuch immenſe, 
but fruitleſs pains, to defeat all thoſe texts 
where Chriſt is expreſsly called God. But if 
that ſingle conſideration ſtruck this gentle- 
man in ſo ſenſible a manner, what can we 
think of all the other texts, which over and 
above aſcribe to Chriſt divine perfe&tons, and 
0 divine 

b Artemonius, Par. ii. p. 295. 
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divine worſhip alſo? It is plain, that Arte- 
monius could not have been againſt us, had 
he not ſet out at firſt upon a falſe principle, 
that human imagination is the meaſure of divine 
truths. 


II. From John i. I now paſs on to Hebr. i. 
in order to examine whether what we find there, 
be not altogether as definitive as the former. 
Here the author of Sober and charitable,” &c. 
undertakes to give a fair and impartial account 
of both parties. Notwithſtanding which, in his 
firſt ſetting out, he repreſents us as direct 
and manifeſt fabellians, againſt all reaſon and 
- juſtice, and common equity. He puts theſe 
words upon us, as expreſſing our ſenſe: God 
« may be faid to make all things by his Son, 
as a man to underſtand by his reaſon'.” This 
is not our way of ſpeaking, or thinking, on the 
ſubject, (it was Sabellius's, it was Arius's) and 
therefore ought not to be reported as ours. 
For, what if we do not call Father and Son two 
ſubſtances (the union being too cloſe to admit 
of ſuch expreſſions) yet we ſcruple not to fay, 
ſubſtance of ſubſtance, like as God of God. 
We contrive our expreſſions ſo as to ſuit the 
ſcripture idea of a real diſtinction without di- 
viſion, and of an union alſo without confuſion. 
We maintain, that there may be a real diyer- 
ſity conſiſtent with real unity, and that what 
is multiple in one reſpet, may be one in ano- 


ther. 


1 Sober and 9 Diſquiſition, p. 59. 
I 
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ther. And thus we ſtand clear of fabellian- 
iſm on one hand, fo likewiſe of tritheiſm on 
the other.. The author proceeds to ſet forth' a 

ſummary of. our reaſonings upon Hebr. i. And 
he has indeed brought together a great deal 
more than can ever be fairly anſwered. But 
without replying to what was offered on our 
ſide, and without ſo much as endeavouring to 
ſhew how the force of thoſe many ſtrong ex- 
preſſions can be evaded, or the words-accounted 
for, he contents himſelf barely with repreſent- 
ing the. pleadings on the other fide, producing 
our antagoniſts not as reſpondents, but oppo- 
nents only. But, ſuppoſing that the adverſa- 
ries had ever ſo much to urge in that way, 
yet unleſs they could reconcile it with the 
words of the texts, and give a clear account of 
the whole, it 1s doing the work by halves, and 
can, at moſt, be eſteemed but as a lame de- 
fence. However, by this means, all our argu- 
ments from Hebr. 1. are left ſtanding in full 
force, and it remains only that we remove ob- 
jections, to clear the whole thing. Two con- 
ſiderations are ſuggeſted by this author; firſt, 
that the chapter here under enquiry, makes 
the Son another being from God; ſecondly, it 
makes him alſo an inferior being®. Let us now 


examine, how theſe pretences are ſu ;pported. A 
I. 


* See my Defence, Q. xxii. p. 330, &c. = Defence, 
p. 459, Kc. 24 Ed. Farther Vindication, p. 56, 57, 58, 59+ 

! Sober and charitable * p. 5 65. 

n Ibid, p; 66, 
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1. As to the firſt ſuggeſtion, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it amounts only to a metaphyſical 
ſubtlety about being and perfon, as if the words 
were convertible terms; which though it has 
been tried a thouſand times over, could never 
yet be made out. But here we may perceive, 
who they are that run into metaphyſical and 
logical niceties, to evade plain words of ſcrip- 
ture®, inſtead of keeping cloſe to ſacred writ,” and 
what it teaches in full and expreſs terms. But 
I would further remark, though I have occa- 
fionally hinted it before, that all this diſcourſe 
about being and perſon is foreign, and not per- 
tinent ;- becauſe if both theſe terms were thrown 
out, our doctrine would ſtand juſt as before, 
independent of them, and very intelligible witli- 
out them. So it ſtood for above 150 years, 
before perſon was heard of in it; and it was 
later before being was mentioned. Therefore, if 
all the objection be againſt thofe, however in- 
nocent, expreſſions, let the objectors: drop the 
names, and accept the thing. They may expreſs 
the doctrine thus, if they pleaſe ; that the Father 
is God, the Son God, the ' Holy” Ghoſt God, 
and all one God; and yet the Father is not the 
Son, nor Holy Ghoſt, nor either of them the 
Father; This is plainly the doctrine of ſerip- 
ture, let them expreſs it in what terms they 
highs pleaſe. 
a How common and conſtant the practice is, I have often 
obſerved elſewhere. | 
Defence, Q. xxii. p. 303, 327, 480. 5 
Second Defence, p. 4, 68, 113, 149, 225, 335» 430, 439, 
489, 516, 519, 525. 29 Edit. | 
112 
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pleaſe. Each is Jehovah, and yet they are 

not three Jehovahs. This js truth, (i ſcrip- 
ture can prove a truth) and we need no more, 
But if any one has a; mind to expreſs this doc- 
trine in ſuch words as Juſtin Martyr, and 
Athenagoras, and Irenæus, and Theophilus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus expreſſed it in (before 
perſon or being was heard of) he is at liberty 
as to — while he admits the ſenſe, For we 
are not bound down to names, but to things. 
Theſe conſiderations Premiſed, I now proceed 
with our author. 

He objects, chat the Son is diſtinguiſhed from 
God. From God the Father, he means. And 
ſo he ſhould be, becauſe God the Son is not 
God the Father. He adds, if God means God 
the Father, © He only muſt be God, for he ſays 
* of himſelf, He is 60D ALoxs.” Here I might 
run out into a particular explication of what 
concerns excluſive terms. But becauſe I have 
often done it before, I chuſe to reſer :. But in 
the mean while, if the excluſive terms are fo 
ſtrict, how come the arians off with their doc- 
trine of two Gods? We can give a good rea- 
ſon why the excluſive terms ſhould yet tacitly 
| ſuppoſe and include what fo intimately belongs 
to God. But certainly all creatures are for ever 
excluded. | 

The 


© See my ſecond Defence, ; Alias 4. 
» Sober and charitable, EY " 
0 Sermon iv. per tot. Second Defence, 37, 56, 57, 84, 99+ 
8,4070 „Edit. 2d. alias 26, 5, 52, 79, 94+ 193, 385. 


ird Defence, or farther Vindication, p. 33+ 
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The author goes on to obſerve, that Father 
and Son muſt be two things. One would 
hope, he does not mean two Gods, equal or 
unequal. As to any thing elſe, we are un- 
concerned; we allow that the Father 1s not 
the Son, and ſo vice verſa. He fays further, 
the Son, is not the ſelf ſame individual ſub- 
« ſtance*.” ' Here again the reader may obſerve, 
what kind of arguments we are attacked with. 
No regard had to the proper, obvious, natural 
ſenſe of the texts, but all the diſpute is made 
to turn upon logical niceties, or metaphyſical 
ſubtleties about the nature of things confeſſedly 
myſterious, or rather upon the meaning of 
technical terms and names, ſuch as indivi- 
dual*, &c. It is ſafficient again to fay, that 
the Son is not the Father, and yet each is 
Jehovah, and Jehovah is one. Either deny this 
to be ſcripture, or ſay, that no ſcripture can 
prove the point. And then what ſignifies argu- 
ing from John 1. or from Hebr, i.? It is all but 
empty amuſement. 1 

It is aſked, can a perſon begotten be the ex- 
preſs image of a perſon unbegotten, when the 
properties are ſo unlike”? That our ſcripture 
has ſo taught“, is as plain as the ſun. There- 
fore the queſtion ſhould have been put, whe- 
ther the texts ſhall be allowed, or ſhall be 
ſtruck out of the canon? As to begotten and 
unbegotten, 


. 


Sober and charitable, &c. p. 67. * Thid. p. 68. 
t See my ſecond Defence, Q ix. 327. 2d. Edit, alias p. 323. 


- XX111. alias 448. | 
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en, they are relations only; and (to com- 

pare mall things with great) Adam unbegotten 
and i Seth begotten were exceedingly alike, and 
one the expreſs image of the other, notwith- 
ſtandings. | So there muſt be. ſomething more 
than the eircumſtance before mentioned, to 
prove a. diſſimilitude, or inequality”. But this 
— of prying into what is unſearchable, in or- 
evade plain ſcripture texts, 1s not treat= 
ing the ſcripture reverently. Neither is there any 
argument in it, any more than in a blind man's 
reaſoning about the nature of colours. A very 
acute and judicious writer well ſays : ** Tis cer- 

*, tain; we cannot ſpeak of God wat too great 
c moderation. It is better to reſt ſatisfied with 
7 an imperfect knowledge of him, by being 
content with general ideas, than to run the 
00 hazard of thinking unworthily of that great 
« being, by our raſhneſs in proceeding to de- 
« terminate 1deas*.” That is to ſay, by attempt- 
ing to determine the modus, about which we 
have properly no ideas; or by turning ideas of 
pure intellect into ideas of imagination, which 
is equally abſurd. Hitherto we have been conſi- 
dering, whether the Son be another being (by 
which the author means another God) different 
from God the. Father : : which the objector has 
t. proved. +; 

. We are next to conſider whether the Son 
be inferior, in nature, or perfections, or can be 
proved « to be ſo from Hebr. i. It is pleaded, 

d A in 8 that 


* er my Anfwer to Whitby, p. 14, 15. 
X Croulazy new Art of ring Vol. ii. p. 80. A Edit. 
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that God appointed hinr heir of all things?, There- 
fore (for that muſt be the conſequence, or none) 
he is an inferior God, Why then is it not ſaid, that 
they are two Gods? However, to anſwer more 
directly, but withal very briefly ; the Son's volun- 
tary condeſcenſion neither ſuppoſes him inferior, 


nor makes him ſo. 
It is further objected, that ſince God made 


the worlds by him, the Father only 1s efficient,. 


and the Son the inſtrument“. It muſt be owned 
that the arians, formerly* as well as fince, 
have ſuggeſted as much. But it is all fiction 
and fancy, without ſupport from ſcripture, - con- 
futed in this very chapter, as we ſhall ſee pre- 


ſently. There is no foundation in the text for 


any fuch unworthy thought of God the Son. 
The prepoſition by proves nothing of it; for it 
is frequently made uſe of in ſcripture, when 
the Father himſelf 1s the perſon to whom it 
is applied*®. But what room is there for fur- 
ther diſpute here upon that head, when the 
text itſelf expreſſes the proper efficiency of God 
the Son, as fully and clearly as it is poſſible 
to be expreſſed? Tho LORD IN THE BR“Zô 
GINNING HAST LAID THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE EARTH, AND THE HEAVENS ARE THE 

5 


Sober and charitable, &c. p. 69. * Ibid. p. 69. 
Vid. Athanaſ. Orat. i. p. 430. Orat. 2. 498, 
" Baſil. de Spir. Santo, Opp. Tom. iii. C. v. p. 6, &c, Edit, 


Bened. Taylor's true Script. Doctrine, p. 347. 
Alexander's Eſſay on Irenzus, p. 148. 
Franck's Nucleus, p. 118. My Sermons, p. 48. 
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WORKS or THINE HANDsS*. This is ſaid of 
God the Son“, who is alſo | Jehovah in the 
Pſalm from whence theſe words are taken. 
Could there be any words thought on, either 
plainer, or ſtronger, to expreſs a proper effi- 
ciency than thoſe are? And if thoſe are not ſuf- 
ficient to ground our doQrine upon, what can 
we think of ſacred , writ, (with reverence be it 
ſpoken) but as of a book overſpread with traps 
and ſnares, to deceive the chriſtian world? It 
is true, there are tropes, figures and metaphors 
in holy ſcripture, as when Chriſt is called a 
door, a vine, a way, and the like; or when 
God is ſaid to have eyes, hands, mouth, heart, 
&c. And, in ſuch cafes, every ſenſible man 
knows, that a literal conſtruction would be ab- 
ſurd. But in the inſtance now before us, here 
is no mark at all of any trope, figure, or meta- 
phor, nor any reaſonable objection againſt in- 
terpreting up to the letter. So far from it, that 
the whole tenor of ſcripture confirms us in it, 
that Chriſt is Jehovah, and properly creator. And 
the worſhip aſcribed to him is another concur- 
ring circumſtance to compleat the demonſtrat ion. 
In ſhort then, thoſe arian ſalvos come too late. 
The text itſelf b in expreſs words, precluded 

The author goes on to object: Upholding 
« all — but * the word of God's azze 
| r. 


e Hebr. 3 1. 10. compare Palm cii. 2 5. 

« See my Defence, p AY Sermons, p. 63. 
Compare Bull. jade cl. C. v. ſ. 8. p. 319. 
Dr. Knight's — p-. 51, &c. 
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Dr. Clarke interprets it Father's power: which 
is 2 poſſible, not a certain conſtruction. The 
text may as probably, or more probably be un- 
derſtood of the Son's own power. However, 
be it Father's or Son's, it is all one power, and 
he and his Father are one. The author“ adds, 
Seating himſelf not in God's throne, but at 
« his right -hand*.” And what then? Is he not 
a ſecond perſon? But it ſeems, that if he had 
been ſeated in the fame throne, the author would 
then allow the equality. Turn we therefore to 
the book of Revelations, and there we find 
them both in one throne. It is THE THRONE 


(not thrones) oF GOD AND OF THE LAMBE. 
And Chriſt himſelf declares that he was in his 


Father s throne®. 

It is aſked, - Why ſhould angels be called 
upon, ta worſhip him, if he were God equal 
to the Father? “Can they be ſuppoſed igno- 
« rant, if that were the caſe'?” To which I 


reply, that though angels were fully apprized of 
his high perfection and dignity, yet as to the 
particular times, places, and circumſtances, when, 
and. where, and in what manner, they ſhould 


pay their homage or devotions, they might 


wait for ſpecial orders. The Father's mani- 
feſting his Son to the world, was a new and 


extraordinary 
e Sober and charitable, &c. p. 69. 


f What the phraſe, of ſitting at > God's right hand, imports, i 


is very judiciouſly and carefully diſcuſſed by Vitringa, Obſ. 
Sacr. L. ii. C. 4, 5. 5 


8 Revel. xxĩi. 1. 


b Revel. iii. 21. Compare Zechar. vi. 12, 13. and Vitringa, 
Ibid. C. 5, p. 310 


i Sober and charitable, &c. p. 70, 71. 
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extraordinary occaſion. And how ſhould the 
angels know in what manner they were to be— 
have upon it, without particular direction? They 
were ordered thereupon to repeat or renew their 
ſolemn exerciſes of devotion towards the Son, 
now become man, and clothed in fleſh. As 
they had alſo ſpecial directions for celebrating 
his nativity, or incarnation in devout doxolo- 
gies *. - $456 

It is further pleaded, that the words, Gop, 
EVEN THY GOD, argue ſome inferiority of God 
the Son. Yes, of the Son conſidered as man! 
and in his ſtate of humiliation, in which God 
the Father anointed Him with the oil of glad- 
neſs, wth the unction of the ſpirit, above his 
fellows; his partners in the ſame nature, par- 
takers of the ſame fleſh and blood ; on which ac- 
count He is not a/hamed to call them brethren®. 

The author aſks, wby ſhould not the apoſ- 
tle roundly aſſert that Chriſt was Jehovah, if it 
were his purpoſe to ſet him forth as ſuch*? Had 
he done it ever fo roundly, a contentious ad- 


verſary might ſtill have found fault, and might 
| have 


* Luke it. 13, 14. Compare Rev. xii. 11, 12. 

1 'H 9edry; & xeierai, dA” 1» arlewnory; tire Tags TH; fore 
rx 08 Þrnoi, Ting d len of piroyoi, ANN! J of v0 gwmor 3 
rer T0 orice ix ix pirey habe 5 xeirc;. Chry ſoſt. in loc. 
And ſo other Greek fathers, Baſil, Theodoret, 'TheophylaQ, 
Oecumenius. 

= See Dr. Bennet on the Trinity, who explains the text at 
karge, and very juſtly; excepting that he diſlikes the ancient 
notion of the unction of the ſpirit, which yet ſeems to be the 
true one, p. 31.333. | 

» Hebr. ii. 11. - © Sober and charitable, & c. p. 73. 
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have required ſomewhat further. The apoſtle 
has ſaid what is ſufficient for the conrition 
of any reaſonable man, by applying what 

directed to Jehovah 1n the Pſalm, to God = 
Son in this chapter. This is ſaying the thing 
roundly enough. And we are not obliged to 
give reaſons why he has ſaid no more, if he 
has ſaid what may ſuffice with men of ordi- 
nary diſcernment. But I may hint further, that 
a very probable reaſon may be aſhgned why 
he did not take that preciſe method which the 
objector fancies he ſhould have done. It was 
the apoltle's direct deſign, as it ſeems, to prove 
that the Son was above the angels, in oppo- 
ſition, very probably, to the ſimonians or ce- 
rinthians of that time, who attributed the crea- 
tion of the world to angels, and who looked 
upon Jeſus as a mere man, and as ſuch in- 
ferior to angels*%. Therefore the apoſtle chiefly 
labours theſe two points, namely to prove that 
Chriſt was really creator“, and that he 1s vaſtly 
ſuperior to angels. What he further infinu- 
ates of his heing Jehovah comes in by the by; 
and it would not have been directly to his 
purpoſe, to have inſiſted more particularly upon 
it. Becauſe even that would not have proved 
him (in the opinion of the heretics then pre- 
vailing) ſuperior to angels, ſince they looked 
upon Jehovah, the God of the Old Tefta- 
ment 


4 Vid. Bull. Judic. Eccl. C. v. ſ. 8. p. 320. 
r Hebr. 1, 2, 10. 


| 
1 
1 
| 
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ment as no more than angel*. However, though 
I affign a reaſon, which appears not improbable 
for the apoſtle's faying no more, yet we have 
a right to inſiſt upon it, that there is no need 
of aſſigning any reaſon at all for his not ſay- 
ing more than was ſufficient for every purpoſe. 
There is no end of cavils when men are diſ- 
poſed to mdulge them. The jews fought after 
a fign, but had none more given them, after 
they had Had enough. They demanded that 
Chriſt ſhould come down from the crofs for 
their ſatisfaction. But infinite wiſdom would 
not condeſcend to ſatisfy them in their way, 
when they would not ſubmit to other very 
ſufficient and better evidences, The queſtion 
therefore 1s not, whether the apoſtle in this 
place has ſaid all that could have been faid, 
but whether he has ſaid as much as was need- 
ful. We conceive that he has. And let thoſe 
who think therwiſe, conſider how they can fairly 
evade the force of what they here find, before 
they require more. Let them think how it is 
poſſible. to elude what St. Paul has here ſaid to 
prove that Chriſt is Jehovah, though he has 
proved it only by the by, and has not largely or 
directly inſiſted upon it. | 
| | I ſhall 


/ 


* Poft hunc Cerinthus hæreticus erupit, ſimilia docens. Nam 
et ipſe mundum inſtitutum eſſe ab illis [angels] dicit: Chriſ- 
tum ex ſemine Joſeph natum proponit, hominem illum tan- 
tummodo fine divinitate contendens; ipſam quoque legem 
ab angeiis datam perhibens; judæorum Deum, non dominum, 
ſed angelum promens. Pſeudo Tertull. Præſcript. C. xlviii. 

Conf. Epiphan. Har. xxviii. :, 8 
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I ſhall only add, that if the point is to be 
decided by the aſking of queſtions in this way, 
let leave be given to the orthodox alſo, to aſk 
a few queſtions in their turn. If Chriſt be a 
creature, why is it not roundly aſſerted, either 
in Old or New Teſtament? And if he and 
the Father be two Gods, ſupreme and inferior, 
why is not that alſo roundly aſſerted, in ſome 
part of ſcripture at leaſt? We have the more 
reaſon to expect it ſhould, becauſe otherwiſe 
the contrary doctrine hath ſo many, and ſo 
plauſible appearances of truth, that the moſt 
ſerious and conſcientious perſons are under ine- 
vitable danger of deception by them. And 
therefore, if we may be allowed to reaſon aud 
argue with the tremendous Deity, upon the 
ſubject of his revelations, or diſpenſations to» 
wards mankind, none, we imagine, can with 
more juſtice, or with better grace, aſæ; why, 
has not ſcripture, ſomewhere or other dropped 
a hint or two about Chriſt's being a creature, 
or about his being an inferior God, admitting 
two Gods, two adorable deities, to prevent our 
falling into an otherwiſe unavoidable deluſion? 
I doubt not, if that were the truth; but that 
our Lord himſelf (whole humility is fo juſtly 
celebrated) and his diſciples after him, would 
have openly proclaimed it; and that we ſhould 
have as plainly found it in the New Teſta- 
ment throughout, as now we find the reverſe. 
Can we imagine that a truth af that moment 
(if it were a truth) ſhould be left in obſcu- 
rity, to be drawn out at length, after more 

| | than 


fr 
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than 300 years, by Arius, Aetius, and Euno- 
mius*;- and that by the help chiefly of logical 
conceits, and metaphyſical ſpeculations, far above. 
the reach of common capacities? Certainly di- 
vine wiſdom could not be ſo much wanting 
to the bulk of mankind, but would have pro- 
vided better for them, in a ſcriptural way; and 
by plain words, that ſo they might be more 
beholden to Chriſt and his apoſtles for their 
faith; than to the dialectics of Ariſtotle, or 
Chryſippus's ſubtleties*. But I forbear to preſs 
this further: and having briefly run through all 
that the author of Sober and charitable Diſ- 
* quiſition“ had to urge in favour of the arian 
interpretation, both of John i. and Hebr. i. I 
muſt now leave it to the impartial readers to 
judge, whether any thing has been offered on 
that fide, which can be thought ſufficient to 
counterbalance our plain and direct evidences 
brought from expreſs words, fixed to a certain 
meaning by all the approved rules of us” 


e Clariſſimis ſcripture teſtimoniis argumentationes metaphy- 
ſicæ argutiæ opponere, Eunomii eſt, qui ab Aetio magiſtro 
edoctus, eſſentiam divinam penitus ac perfecte ſcilicet cognitam 
abi habere perſuadebat. Tam perſpicue Deum qualis fit novi, 
% ac tantam illius notitiam ſam conſecutus, ut ne me ipſum 
* quidem melius quam illum noverim.” Aetius apud Epi- 

anium Ixxvi. p- 916, 989. Eunomius ipſe, majore etiam 
inſolentià apud Socratem, iv. 7. * De ſui ipfius eſſentià, Deus. 
* nihil amplius ſcit quam nos: nec illa ipſi \ notior, nobis 
* autem obſcurior.” Fabric, Bibl. Grec. L. v. C. 23. p. 272. 
Conf. Baſil. contr. Eunom. L. i. p. 224. Teodorit. Hæret. Fab. 
L. iv, C. 3. Cyrill. Alex. Theſaur. p. 260. Chryſoſt. Hom. 27. 
Tom. i. p. 307. Philoſtorg. L. i. p. 408, 470. Ed. Valeſ. 
Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. 34. p. 539. 

* Vid. Baſil. contr. Eunom. L. i. p. 214, 221. 
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and criticiſm, and confirmed by the univerſal 
ſuffrage of the firſt and pureſt ages. Thus far 
I was obliged to enter into a ſmall part of the 
other controverly, which affects the truth of the 
doctrine, rather than the importance; becauſe, 
as I hinted in the entrance, the- author I am 
concerned with, had mingled them in ſome 
ſort together. But they who deſire fuller ſatis- 
faction 1n that other queſtion, may pleaſe to con- 
ſult thoſe treatiſes which are profeſſedly written 
upon it. What comes in here amounts only 
to flight touches, and ſo far only as related to the 
texts mentioned. Which though juſtly reckoned 
definitive on our fide, are yet but a very ſlender 
part of what the whole ſcripture affords us in 
that cauſe. 


ADDENDA. 


ADD END A. 


Additional Illuſtrations referring to the 
reſpeftive Pages above. 


Page 18. JDEAS of intellef, &c. The diſtinc- 

| tion between ideas of intellect and 
ideas of imagination, is much inſiſted on by Des 
Cartes in his metaphyſics*, and is explained more 
clearly and to better advantage in a late judicious 
treatiſe written by Mr. Crouſaz in French, and 
now rendered into Engliſh ®. 

P. 79 The fame with his eternal exiſtence. My 
meaning is, that Epiſcopius (which is true alſo 
of Limborch) did not diſtinguiſh in that in- 
ſtance between the eternal generation of the 
Logos, and the eternal exiſtence ; as ſome of the 
ancients did*, x | 

P. 111. Such effects might laſt beyond the apoſ- 
folic age. 1 might have expreſſed myſelf with 


greater aſſurance, and faid, that they aCtually me 
la 


* Cartefii Meditat. vi. p. 36. Object. v. p. 45. Reſponſ. v. 


eee new treatiſe of the Art of Thinking, Vol. i. 
1 , &c. ; 
* © See my Defence, Q. viii. p. 164, 162. 

Defence, Q. viii. p. 322. 
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laſt as far down as to the cyprianic age“: nay, 
and if we may believe Paulinus*, who reports 
it as an eye witneſs, they continued down to 
the latter end. of the fourth century. * From 
whence may fairly be accounted for, the long 
continuance of the phraſe of delivering over to 
Satan, in excommunications*. Indeed, the uſe of 
the form remained afterwards, when ſuch mira- 
culous effects had intirely ceaſed. Becauſe the 
form had been cuſtomary. from the beginning; 
and becauſe it might ftill be underſtood in a 
ſenſe not altogether foreign to its firſt intention, 
ſuch as I have exprefled above, 

P. 126. He may be in ſome meaſure hurt in his 
reputation by it, and that is all. I would be un- 
derſtood here of the general caſe only®, ab- 
ſtracting from particular caſes and circumſtances; 
as of miniſters, ſuppoſe, whoſe maintenance alſo 
may be accidentally affected by it. An incon 
venience common to eccleſiaſtical offices or civil, 


as 
4 See Dodwell Diſſertat. in Iren. ii. 54. p. 191—194. 


* Quem cum interrogaſſet [ Ambroſius] et deprehendiſſet 
autorem tanti flagitii, ait: oportet illum tradi Satanæ in in- 
teritum carnis, ne talia in poſterum audeat admittere*: quem 
eodem momento, cum adhuc ſermo effet in ore ſacerdotis, 
ſpiritus immundus arreptum diſcerpere cœpit. Quo viſg, non 
minimo timore repleti ſumus et admiratione, Paulin, in vit. 
Ambroſ. p. 9. - | - 

f See Biſhop Hare, Scripture vindicated, p. 69, 70. 

s Denique bono aut æquo non contraria eſt excommuniĩca- 
tionis pœna, qua nulla manſuetior. Non admovet flagra cor- 
we non aptat vincula, non denuntiat mortem, non eripit 

na, non abdicat dignitates; indignis abnuit ſacramenta 
quibus in perniciem ſuam abuterentur. Itaque tota et ad Dei 
gloriam et ad peccantis ſalutem eſt comparata, Sam, Baſhag. 
Annal. Tom. ii. p. 481, ©: . | 

K « 
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as often as men diſable themſelves from ſerving, 
either by refuſing to give the legal ſecurities, or 
by oppoſing the public meaſures. . 

P. 127. Or to pay them ſo much as common civi- 
lies. That is to ſay, when ſuch civilities were 
likely to be interpreted as an approbation of 
the men and of their principles. But ſee this 
rule of the apoſtle conſidered more at large, 
under its proper reſtrictions and limitations, by 
an able hand*. 

P. 155. A wicked life the worſt hereſy, which 
is ſcarce ſenſe, &c. At the beſt, it is a ſtrong 
figure, or a turn of wit, and the thought not 
juſt upon the whole. But ſomething of it may 
be traced up as high as to St. Bernard of the 
twelfth century, who argued that vicious per- 
ſons were ſeducers by their bad example, and 
therefore were a kind of heretics in practice, 
. corrupting more by their ill lives, than here- 
tics, properly ſo called, could do by their bad 
doctrines. And he applies it particularly to 
vicious clergymen ; not to extenuate the guilt 
of hereſy, but to inhance the guilt of ſuch bad 
example. The thought was not much amiſs, 
if he had not carried it too far. He ſhould 
not have ſuggeſted, that bad example is worſe 
: | than 


b Dr. Berriman's Sermon, in the Appendix to his Boyle's 
Lectures, Vol. ii. p. 339. 

i Multi ſunt catholici prædicando, qui hæretici ſunt operando. 
Quod hæretici faciunt per prava dogmata, hoc faciunt plures 
hodie per mala exempla. Seducunt ſcilicet populum et inducunt 
in errorem; et tanto graviores ſunt hæreticis quanto prevalent 


opera verbis. Bernard, Serm, ad Paſtores, p. 1732. 


a 
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than lrereſy properly ſo called. It is true, that 
bad example commonly will do more harm 
than ſound preaching will do good; becauſe 
ſuch example runs in with corrupt nature, and 
the other is contrary; but if the doctrine be 
on the ſame fide, it will do infinitely more miſ- 
chief; and one looſe caſuiſt will debauch more 
than a hundred others ſhall do who are only 
looſe in their lives. Bad example under the check 
and diſcountenance of ſound doctrine taught by 
the ſame perſon, carries its antidote along with it. 
But bad doctrine is a very dangerous ſnare. It 
is not merely breaking a law, but looſening the 
authority of all*. Therefore Bernard ſtrained 
the thought too far: and ſo Dean Colet after 
him; who is the firſt man I have met with, 
that 

k «© Who will maintain that a prince would do better in 
« changing the laws according to his preſent paſſions, than to 
* let them ſubſiſt, and break them every hour? Nobody. For, 
« if he obſerves not the laws as he ſhould, he leaves them 
* their authority however, with reſpect to his ſubjects and ſuch 
* other princes as are willing to obſerve them; which is abſo- 


« lutely neceſſary to ſociety. —lf it be aſked then, which car- 
te riage 1s moſt 2 and blameable, that of ſuch as violate 


the laws of the goſpel which they believe to be divine, or 


*« that of the incredulous who reject the divinity of thoſe 
« laws, becauſe they have no mind to obey them; it is plain 
« that the latter is much worſe than the former, ſuppoſing the 
% laws of the goſpel to be beneficial to ſociety, which cannot 
« be doubted.” Le Clerc, Cauſes of Incredulity, p. 88, 89. 

The caſe which Le Clerc here puts, is not preciſely the 
ſame with the other, but the reaſon is the ſame for both. 

! «© He ſheweth plainly, that there be two kinds of hereſies, 
« one ariſing from perverſe teaching, and the other from a 
* naughty life: of which two this latter is far worſe and more 
« perillous, reigning now in prieſts.” Colet's Sermon before 
the conyocation, A. D. 1511, reprinted in the Phenix, Vol. i, 
P · 7. f K K 2 
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that ventured formally to ſay (for Bernard had 
not expreſſed the figure ſo boldly) that a bad life 
was a hereſy, and the worſt hereſy. However, 
neither of them intended to extenuate the guilt 
of hereſy at all, but to magnify another kind of 
guilt as ſtill greater according to their way of 
reaſoning, or rather rhetoricating. | 
+ Archbiſhop Tillotſon glances upon the ſame 
thought“, but gives a very different turn to 
it; and cannot, I think, be reaſonably under- 
ſtood of hereſy ſtrictly and properly ſuch, but 
of what ſome have wrongfully called ſo. Biſhop 
Taylor, a very moderate man, in a treatiſe 
written on the ſide of liberty, may be a very 
oper arbitrator, to. clear and determine the 
whole diſpute. | 
« Men think they have more reaſon to be 
& zealous againſt hereſy than againſt a vice in 
&* manners, becauſe it is infectious and dan- 
| © gerous, 


n Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. i. p. 402. Fol. Edit. His re- 
flection upon thoſe who were too cenſorious in charging 
hereſy upon others, and at the ſame time too indulgent to their 
own vices, runs thus: : 

* Deluded people! that do not conſider, that the teſt 
« hereſy in the world is a wicked life, becauſe it is ſo Aire 
<* oppoſite to the whole deſign of the chriſtian faith and re- 
% hgion; and that do not conſider, that God will ſooner for- 
« give a man a hundred defects of his underſtanding, than one 
& fault of his will.” 

N. B. Hereſy, juſtly ſo called, is not a mere defe& of un- 
derſtanding, but a fault of the will. And it is more directly 
oppoſite to religion than common offences; as overturning the 
authority of a law is worſe than tranſgreſſing it; or as mutiny, 
{edition, and rebellion are worſe than common felonies, 
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erous, and the principle of much evil. In- 


deed, if by hereſy we mean that which is 


againſt an article of the creed, and breaks 
part of the covenant between God and man 
by the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, I grant 
it to be a grievous crime, a calling God's 
veracity in queſtion, and a deſtruction alſo 
of a good life; becauſe upon the articles of 
the creed obedience is built, and it lives 
or dies as the effect does by its proper 
cauſe. For, faith is the moral cauſe of 
obedience. But then hereſy, that is, ſuch as 
this, is alſo a vice, and the perſon cri- 
minal, and ſo the fin is to be eſteemed in 
its degrees of malignity. And let men be 
as zealous againſt it as they can, and employ 
the whole arſenal of the ſpiritual armour againſt 
it. Such as this, is worſe than adultery or 
murder : inaſmuch as the foul 1s more noble 
than the body, and a falſe doctrine is of 
greater diſſemination and extent than a fingle 
act of violence or impurity. Adultery or 
murder is a duel, but hereſy (truly and in- 
deed ſuch) is an unlawful war, it ſlays thou- 
ſands. The loſing of faith is digging down 
a foundation, All the ſuperſtructure of hope 
and patience and charity fall with it. But 
then concerning thoſe things which men now 
adays call hereſy, they cannot be ſo formid- 
able as they are repreſented. And if we 
conſider that drunkenneſs is certainly a damna- 
ble fin, and that there are more drunkards 

K K 3 than 
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« than heretics, and that drunkenneſs is the 
parent of a thouſand vices, it may be better 
e ſaid of this vice than of moſt of thoſe opi- 
& nions which we call herefies, it is infectious 
& and dangerous, and the principle of much 
evil, and therefore as fit an object of our 
“ pious zeal to conteſt againſt*, &c.“ Thus far 
Biſhop Taylor. 

In the ſum of the matter, I entirely agree with 
him. The xeſult, I think, is, that nominal 
hereſy, or an error in ſlight matters, not affectin 
the foundation, not hurting the vitals of chriſti- 
anity, is not ſo bad as real immorality. And it 
Is equally true, on the other hand, that nominal 
immorality is not ſo bad as real error in reli- 
gion, though in the ſlighter doctrines. But ſup- 
poling the error and the maintaining of it to 
amount to real hereſy, it 1s then a vice, and the 
greateſt of vices. So the whole will turn upon 
the nature, quality and tendency of what is 
charged as an herely. Invincible ignorance will 
equally excuſe any other vice; and fo 1s wide of 
the purpoſe. 

P. 196. Al! parties are for creeds under one 
ſhape or other. It may be aſked perhaps, what 
creed the ſceptics are for, who profeſs to doubt 
of every thing? 1 anſwer, that their pretended 
ſcepticiſm is moſtly affectation, and they gene- 
rally are as credulous as other men; I 
more ſo. If they believe leſs of religion, as 
ſome of them perhaps may, yet they are ly 

0 


0 Taylor's Liberty of Propheſying, Dedicat. p. 42, 43. 
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of belief as to any thing elſe. They have their 
ſyſtems, their maxims, their probabilities (as 
they are pleaſed to call them) which make up as 
long and large creeds as our certainties do. Only 
there 1s this difference, that they commonly prefer 
a creed of paradoxes, and ſometimes glaring ab- 
ſurdities, before a rational faith. And while we 
believe as much as we can 3 and no more 
(which is believing like wiſe men) they believe 
what they have a mind to, proving nothing, by 
their own confeſſion; which is reſolving all into 
fond perſuaſion and credulity. 
The moſt conſiderable writer, I know of, that 
ever appeared in behalf of general ſcepticiſm 
matters of faith only excepted) is the celebrated 
uetius, in a poſthumous treatiſe®, written, I 
ſuppoſe, for an exerciſe of wit, to divert himſelf 
and friends; unleſs he had ſome further latent 
view to ſerve the Romiſh cauſe. I may remark, 
that one article of his ſceptical creed 1s, that 
the certainty of faith is ſuperior to that of ſenſe. 
A ſecond is, that it is ſuperior even to that of 
the firſt principles and axioms of geometry. One 
cannot defire any two plainer inſtances of the 


credulity of a ſceptic. I mentzon not, how often 
he * the part he was to act, talking in the 


ſtile of a dogmatiſt: Sure it is,“ or © it is cer- 
« tain*,” Sometimes, he is * fully perſuaded,” 
or 


* A philoſophical treatiſe concerning the Weakneſs of human 
Underſtanding. Printed in Engliſh, London, 1725. 
? Huet. Philoſoph. Treatiſe, &c. p. 15. 
4 P. 28, 30, 34, 68, 75, 98, 150. r P. 7. 
K K 4 
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or © fully convinced*,” or certainly knows*;” 
at other times, he ſpeaks of evident proof®, and 
Were argument ꝰ, and demonſtration?, juſt 

as any dogmatiſt would do. So hard a thing 
is it for the fineſt wit, even to perſonate a 
ſceptic with any tolerable grace, or without per- 
petual inconſiſtency. For which reaſon 1 before 
hinted that I look upon ſcepticiſm, ſo called, 
to be little elſe but affectation. Or if there re- 
ally be any ſuch kind of men who believe that 
they believe nothing, that very inſtance is an 
undeniable argument of their more than com- 
mon credulity. Indeed for a man to fall to 
arguing and proving, that there is no ſuch thing 
as proof or argument, is much the ſame as 
if one ſhould make an eloquent harangue, la- 
menting that mortal men have not the faculty 
of ſpeech, loudly complaining that all mankind 
are mutes. 

P. 198. Our way ſuppoſes that men ought to 
examine (if capable, and as far as capable) in 
order to know that the doctrine propoſed is true, 
If it ſhould be aſked, what need of examina- 
tion after ſo many wiſe and good men, and 
all morally certain? I would aſk again, what 
need is there of ſtudying the demonſtrations of 
Euclid which all the world agree in, as con- 
taining certain truth? A man might fafely 
enough take them for granted, and by ſo do- 
ing might as ſoon become a ſound geometri- 
clan, as by the like method, in the _ 

caſe, 


FP. 33. P. 14. u P. 40. * P. 52. 
P. 99. comp. 100, 104, . 
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caſe, he might commence a ſound divine, or a 
confirmed chriſtian. At beſt, it would be reſtin 
faith upon mere human authority, which — 
be reſting it on a wrong bottom; and beſides, 
would be neglecting the due improvement of the 
heart, and cultivation of the mind. 

But may there not be danger in examin- 
ing, danger of being led to diſſent from what 
is right, and to embrace ſome error? Un- 
doubtedly there may. And what conveniency 
is there without ſome inconveniency? Such 
danger muſt be riſked, rather than found our 
faith upon a wrong principle, to render it 
worthleſs and contemptible. It is better to 
hazard the chance of falling into ſome error 
in faith, than to be certain of committing a 
greater error in conduct. However, if men come 
with humility, modeſty, and circumſpection to 
the examination, and have patience to ſtay till 
they are clear, before they formally diſſent, or 
before they declare it openly; there will be no 
great danger in examining every thing with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. The danger lies in examining 
by halves, 

P. 200. The phraſe of having dominion over 
ones faith, is of obſcure meaning, &c. I did not 
then call to mind how well the meaning of 
that phraſe had been lately cleared up by a very 
learned hand!. 

P. 257. The darkneſs cometh not upon it, I 
referred io a very judicious critic, Lambert Bos, 


for 
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for the juſtifying my rendering of this text. I 
find fince, that the learned Wolfius diſapproves 
of what Bos had offered“. But I abide by Bos 
notwithſtanding, who plainly has reaſon on his 
fide. He did not inſiſt merely upon the force 
of the word x«raaz&tiv, but upon the phraſe, upon 
the verb as joined with ox or cr. The 
examples which he gives from ſacred and pro- 
fane writers, of the uſe of the phraſe, are all 
clear and full to his purpoſe. And if there be 
need of additional examples from ecclefiaſtical 
writers, there are ſeveral; as Origen*, Cyril of 
Alexandria“, and 'Thophylat®. Clemens of Alex- 
andria, in his comment (if it be his) ſeems to 
take in both the ſenſes of that verb into his 
conſtruction of the text. As to the alluſion 
to the gnoſtic principles (J uſe the word gnoſ- 
tic in the larger ſenſe) which I ſuppoſe in the 
words of St. John, neither Bos nor Wolfius take 
notice, nor ſeem to have been aware of it. But 


1 


® Tngeniofior quam verior hie eſt Lamb. Bos interpretatio — 
quod natura 59e ſanctiſſima et puriſſima fit, nec minimam cum 
impuritate habet communionem. Ts xaraaaptaruy itaque per 

primere converti voluit. Quæ notio quamvis in N. T. et 
apud ipſum Joannem noſtrum, Cap. xii. 35. occurrat, ab hoc 
tamen loco aliena merito cenſetur, in quo non tam quid tenebrz 
in Chriſtum molitz ſint, aut moliri potuerint, quam quid Chriſ- 
tus in tenebras molitus fit, exponitur, Conf. v. 10, 11.— Itaque 
rectius notio illa vocis xa ran hic tenetur, quæ receptionem 
aut agnitionem infert. Hanc enim N. T. ſcriptoribus impri- 
mis familiarem eſſe patet ex Actor. iv. 13. Rom. ix. 30. Wolki 
eurz Philolog. et Crit. in loc. Vol. i. 2 784. 

= Origen. Comment. in Joan. Edit. Huet. p. 73, 74. 

Cyril. Alex. Comment. in Johann. p. 23. 

© Theophyla®t. in loc. p. 561. _ 

4 Clemens Alex. Excerpt. Theodoti. p. 969. Edit. Ox. 
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if che obſervation be juſt, as it appears very 
probable (and I ſhall ſay more of it preſently) 
that alſo is a confirmation of ſuch ſenſe of the 
phraſe as Bos pleads for; and the two conſi- 
derations taken together, anſwer very aptly to 
each other, which 1s an argument that both are 
right. 

. 258. The ancient magian notion of a good 
God and an evil God, the firft called light, and the 
other darkneſs, Sc. A brief account of that an- 
cient notion may be ſeen in Dean Prideaux*, 
and a large hiſtory both of its riſe and progreſs 
among the pagans, in Wolfius*. And how the 
ſame notion was revived, or augmented with new 
fooleries, among the heretics of the apoſtolical 
times, may be underſtood from a noted frag- 
ment of Baſilides, preſerved by Archelaus of the 
third century, in his account of his diſputa- 
tion with Manes s. Now, conſidering that Cerin- 


thus 


© Prideaux's Connection, Vol. i. p. 179. 8vo. Edit. 

! Wolfii Manichæiſmus ante Manichæum, ſ. ii. p. 48 — 174. 

The fragment of Baſilides is as follows. 

«« Define ab inani et curiosa varietate; requiramus autem 
„ magis quz de bonis et malis etiam barbari inquiſièrunt, et in 
« quas opiniones de his omnibus pervenerunt. Quidam enim 
* horum dixerunt, initia omnium duo eſſe, quibus bona et mala 
aſſociaverunt, ipſa dicentes initia et ingenita: id eſt, in 
* principiis, lucem fuiſſe ac tenebras, quæ ex ſemetipſis erant, 
* non quæ eſſe dicebantur. Hæc cum apud ſemetipſa eſſent, 
«« propriam unum quodque eorum vitam agebat quam vellet, et 
«« qualis ſibĩi competeret. Omnibus enim amicum eſt quod eſt 
* proprium, et nihil fibi ipſum malum yidetur. Poſtquam au- 
tem ad alterutrim agnitionem uterque pervenit, et tenebræ 
contemplate ſunt lucem, tanquam melioris rei ſumpta con- 
** cupiſcentia, inſectabantur ea commiſceri.” Archel. et Manet. 


Diſput, 
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thus was among thoſe who had adopted the old 
notion of a good God and an evil God, (as Epi- 
phanius has informed us“) and ſo of courſe muſt 
have fallen in with the old magian principles; 
- Bafilides may reaſonably be allowed of as a good 
interpreter of Cerinthus in thoſe articles. And 
fince St. John, very manifeſtly ſtruck at ſeveral 
other tenets of Cerinthus, in his divine proeme, 
it is more than probable that what he ſays in 
verſe the 5th: about light and darkneſs, alludes 
to the gnoſtic notion then prevailing, and is a 
confutation of iti. They pretended that the evil 
God darkneſs purſued the light, and came up 
to it. He aſſerts, that the darkneſs came not 
upon it, never laid hold of it, never approached 
to obſtruct or obſcure it, but was irradiated 
and illuminated by it. It may further be con- 
fidered, that Baſilides, probably, flouriſhed in 
the firſt century, and might be contemporary 

with 


Difput. p. 194. Fabric. Conf. Wolf. Manich. p. 177. Grab. 
Spicileg. Vol. ii. p. 39. | | 

b Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxviii. 2. p. 111. 

+ Accordingly, Archelaus (in his diſpute with Manes) con- 
futes that hy potheſis from this very text; which is a great 
confirmation not only of the conſtruction of the phraſe before 

iven, but likewiſe of ſuch application of the text as I have 
— pleading for. His words are: 

* Quomodo et ipſe ¶ malus Deus] cum fit omnino totus te- 
„% nebræ, Luci ſupervenit et comprehendit, evangeliſta teſti- 
« monium ferente, quia /ucet in tenchris, et tenebræ eam non 


a 1 

« How could it be that the evil God, being that he is all 
*« darkneſs, ſhould come upon the light, and compaſs it, when 
« the evangeliſt declares, that the light ſhined through the 
« darkneſs, and the darkneſs compaſſed it not?“ 
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with St. John, as both Jerome“ and Epiphanius“ 
ſeem to aſſert. And though learned men have 
diſputed it, yet! Maſſuet appears to have well 
cleared up the point againſt the moſt material 
objections. Now, if Baſilides himſelf was ſo 
early, it is the more likely that St. John, wrt- 
ting at that time, might have an eye to the 
pernicious doctrine then propagated by him, and 
by the whole ſet of gnoſtics. By gnoſtics I 
underſtand all that fort of men, who derived 
their principles from Simon Magus, and lived 
in the apoſtolic age; though I am aware that 
in a ſtricter and more ſpecial ſenſe ®, the gnoſ- 
tics may be ſaid to have riſen up in the ſecond 
century. | 

P. 299. Ireuæus born in or near the apoſtles 
times, and was advanced in years when he wrote. 
I here follow Dodwell in a matter which requires 
not, and indeed admits not of a ſcrupulous or 
critical exactneſs. However, ſince Dodwell has 
been blamed by more than one, for his chro- 
nology in that article, I may juſt mention how 
the different accounts ſtand in relation to the 
year when Irenzus was born. According to Dod- 
well, A. D. 97. Grabe chuſes the year 108. Til- 
lemont, the year 120: others, 135. Maſſuet ſets 
it the lateſt of all, A. D. 140. According to 
which different computations, Irenzus muſt be 


ſuppoſed 


hi Hieronym. cont. Lucifer. p. 304. Opp. Tom, iv. Bened. 
It. 
* Epiphan. Hæreſ. xxxi. 2. 
Maſſuet. Diſſertat. prev. in Irenzum, p. 60. 
„ See Wolfius. Manichæiſmus, &c. p. 206. 
Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 344, 345, 571, &c. 
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ſuppoſed either older or younger when he wrote, 
if he wrote in 176, or thereabouts, as moſt agree 
that he did. Though ſome differ alſo as to 
that, ſetting the date of his writings 10 or 15 
years lower. 

P. 438. In ftrictueſ they were not interpreta- 
tions of ſcripture, but rather pious meditations upon 
ſcripture. I am ſenſible that ſome of them were 

intended as ftrift interpretations : but in the gene- 
ral, &c. , 

To confirm and illuſtrate what I have here 
faid, it may be obſerved, that St. Auſtin took 
into the allegorical way of interpreting, when he 
was yet but a new convert, becauſe he thought it 
much eafier than the literal way, which he was 
not then ſo well prepared for. He had not at 
that time (fo he tells us himſelf®) ſufficient lei- 
ſure or abilities to undertake fo hard a province as 
the unfolding the . literal ſenſe, and therefore 
contented himſelf with giving only the myſtical, 
or allegorical, Could a ſenſible man fo ſpeak, 
and at the ſame time imagine that the myſti- 

| cal 


n Et quia non mihi tunc occurrebant omnia quemadmodum 
proprie poſſint accipi, magiſque non poſſe accipi videbantur, aut 
vix poſſe, aut difficile; ne retardarer, quid figurate ſignifica- 
rent ea quz ad literam non potui invenire, quanta valui bre- 
vitate et e explicavi, ne vel multa lectione vel diſ- 
putationis obicuritate deterriti, in manus ea ſumere non cura- 
rent. Auguſtin, de Gen. ad Liter. L. vii, C. 2. p. 227. 
Tom. iii. Bened. 

Note, That St. Auſtin in the year 389, then a new con- 
vert, ventured no farther, than the allegorical expoſition of 
Geneſis. But in the year 401, he undertook the literal expli- 
cation alſo, in xii books [de Geneſi ad literam] which he 
finiſhed abeut 415. 
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cal conſtruction he pretended to give, was the 
true mind of the Holy Ghoſt? Or could he 
conceive that he had any certain foundation 
for the myſtical ſenſe (ſo confidered) before he 
had found out the literal one to ground it 
upon? No ſurely. But thinking himſelf at li- 
berty to raiſe any true and inſtructive moral 
from the text, he gave it as a good leſſon to ru- 
minate upon, rather than as a ſtrict interpreta- 
tion of the words before him. He, and other 
allegorizers like him, might apprehend that dry 
hiſtory, or a mere narrative of facts, would be 
unentertaining, or unedifying to common rea- 
ders or hearers, and therefore they had a mind 
to furniſh them with proper meditations, moral 


and religious, to graft upon ſuch parts of fa- 


cred writ; that ſo whenever they ſhould hear 
or read any ſcripture hiſtory, ſuch reflections 
alſo might occur to their minds, for improv- 
ing the ſame to ſpiritual uſes®, And whe- 
ther ſuch ſpiritual uſes were really intended 
in ſuch place by the ſacred penman, or no, 
yet if the words might be but apily accom- 
modated thereto, and were but pertinently and 
ſoberly applied, and the analogy of faith pre- 

: ſerved, 


o Fo minus vero mirandum, quod veteris eceleſiæ doctori- 
bus hæc ipſa (allegorica) ſcripturarum explicandi ratio placu- 
erit, quod et illi crederint, in ſcripturz lectione unice hoc 
agendum, ut quæ fidem alere ac fovere, vitamque inſtruere 
pofſunt, inde hauriamus, reliqua non magnopere ad nos per- 
tinere.—Przvaluit fere myſtica illa et allegorica interpretandi 
ratio; pluribuſque, ob inſignem quem in vitæ fideique praxi 
4 uſum, ſe commendabat. Buddei Iſagog. Vol. ii. 
P. 1786. | | 


| 
| 
| 
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ſerved, a good end was anſwered thereby, and 
true doctrine at leaſt kept; if not true inter- 

pretation. | 
| Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned that the alle- 
gorizing fathers did ſometimes intend ſuch com- 
ments as ſtrict and proper interpretations; par- 
ticularly, where they thought that the obvious 
literal meaning carried ſome abſurdity in it, or 
elſe was too low and trivial to be the whole de- 
fign of the ſacred writer, or ſpirit of God. They 
had St. Paul's example to go upon: doth God, 
ſays he, 7ake care for oxen®? Intimating that 
ſuch literal interpretation, fingly conſidered, was 
too low and jejune a ſenſe to fix upon the law, 
in Deuteronomy*, and that therefore there was 
a neceſſity of ſuppoſing ſome higher meaning, 
and good reaſon for looking out for one. The 
like might be the caſe with other paſſages of 
the old Teſtament, and very probably is. And 
fo the fathers endeavoured, wherever they ap- 
prehended any neceſſity of riſing above the 
etter, to ſearch out the myſtical intendment; 
and in their ſearches of that kind they ſome- 
| times 


Cum divinos libros legimus, in tanta multitudine verorum 
intellectuum, qui de paucis verbis eruuntur, et ſanitate catho- 
lice fidei muniuntur, id potiſſimum deligamus quod certum 
apparuerit eum ſenſiſſe quem legimus. Si autem hoc latet, id 
certe quod eircumſtantia ſcripturz non impedit, et cum ſana 
fide concordat. Si autem et ſcripturz circumſtantia pertrac- 
tari ac diſcuti non poteſt, ſaltem id ſolum quod fides ſana præ- 
ſcribit. Aliud eſt enim quid potiſſimum ſeriptor ſenſerit non 
dignoſcere, aliud a regula pietatis errare.— Si voluntas ſcripto- 
ris incerta fit, ſanæ fidei congruam non inutile eſt eruiſſe ſenten- 
tiam. Auguſtin. de Gen. ad Literam. L. i. C. 41. p. 132. 

2 1 Cor. i 9. r Deuteron, xxv. 4. 


times indulged their fancies too far, giving their 
own conjectures (but modeſtly, and within the 
analogy of faith) for the ſenſe of ſcripture. 
And what commentator is there that may not 
ſometimes, or often, miſtake in interpreting the 
obſcure places of ſacred writ? A good ſenſe, 
that is to ſay, a ſenſe conſiſtent with ſound doc- 
trine, every wiſe man will be ſure to make choice 
of. But as to the true ſenſe of the place, in ſuch 
inſtances, it is what the wiſeſt cannot often be ſure 
of, or take upon them to warrant. 

I ſhall only add, that in order to form a 
more diſtinct idea of the ancient ways of in- 
terpreting, it may be proper to bear in mind 
that three fold method of commenting which 
St. Jerome lays down“; namely, the hiſtorical, 
tropological, and theorical : or, in more fami- 
har terms, the literal, moral, and ſublime. The 
firſt of the three looked only to the gram- 
matical meaning of the words, for the infor- 
mation of the hearers. The other two aimed 

at 


2 Triplex in corde noſtro deſcriptio et regula ſcripturarum 
eſt. Prima, ut intelligamus eas juxta hiſtoriam: ſecunda, juxta 
tropologiam: tertia, juxta intelligentiam ſpiritualem. 

1. In hiſtoria, eorum quæ ſcripta ſunt ordo ſervatur: 

2. In tropologia, de litera ad majora conſurgimus; et quid- 
quid in priori populo carnaliter factum eſt, juxta moralem in- 
terpretamur locum, et ad animæ noſtræ emolumenta conver- 
timus. 

3. In ſpirituali $weiz, ad ſublimiora tranſimus, terrena di- 
nũttimus, de futurorum beatitudine et cæleſtibus difputamus, ut 
præſentis vitæ meditatio umbra futuræ beatitudinis ſit. 

Hieronmy, ad Hedib, Tom. iv. p. 186, Edit. Bened. 
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at improving their morals, and elevating their 
affections. Which ends might be, in a good 
meaſure, anſwered by appoſite meditations upon 
the text, though they ſhould not happen to 
be true interpretations. 'And it was that con- 
fideration - chiefly, as I conceive, which made 
the fathers take the. more freedom in mora- 
lizing and ſpiritualizing (if I may fo ſpeak) 
the letter of ſacred writ. See the laſt paſſage 
which 1 quoted from St, Auſtin, intimating as 

much, | 
P. 468. Men of as great ſenſe, learning and 
piety, to all outward appearance, as any in their 
times, have ſometimes fallen into hereſy. ] might 
mention Tertullian, Apollinaris, and ſeveral more'. 
But it has been ſuggeſted by ſome perſons, 
that according to the ſcripture account of he- 
reſy, none were chargeable with it, but men 
who knowingly eſpouſed falſe doctrine, who 
were directly ſelf condemned as teaching what 
they knew to be wrong, men of vile and diſ- 
honeſt principles, and of a flagitious character; 
in ſhort monſters of lewdneſs or implety. And 
all this is grounded. upon the ſcattered de- 
ſcriptions given of ſeveral kinds of heretics, in 
ſeveral] parts of the New Teſtament. I have 
not here room to conſider this whole matter 
at large; nor is it neceſſary I ſhould, fince I 
have obviated the main of it in the preceding 
ſheets. But to prevent any perſon's being im- 
poſed 


2 Vid. Vincent. Lirinenſ. C. 15, 16, 23, 24. 
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poſed upon by ſuch ſuggeſtions, I may here 
throw in a few brief, and I hope, pertinent con- 
r 

All hereſies mentioned in ſcripture were 
* of equal malignity. It is not right to 
apply to all, what was true of ſome only; or 
to draw together all the ill features of ſeveral 
ſets, or men, into one picture of deformity, 
and to make it ſerve for the picture of every 
individual. 
2. The apoſtles do not charge all the falſe 
teachers with flagitions, or openly ſcandalous 
lives, and lewd doctrines, but the micolaitans 
chiefly, if not ſolely. 

3. Some others are charged with ſecularity, 
and ſelfiſh views, but not all. The apoſtles, 
having the gift of diſcerning ſpirits, and writing 
by the ſpirit of God, might juſtly ſo charge 
them: otherwiſe many of them might have 
paſſed, and would have paſſed as perſons of 
a fair character, full of godly zeal*, and mi- 
niſters of righteouſneſs *, It was to prevent 
their paſſing for ſuch, that the apoſtles took 
the advantage they extraordinarily had, to ex- 
pole the ſecret views of the men, leſt they 
ſhould deceive whole churches by a fair out- 
ward deportment. 

4. As to thoſe whom the apoſtles ſo charged 
with ſiniſter views, or corrupt motives, it can- 
not be proved that they taught what they 

knew 


d Gal. iv. 17. © 2 Cor, xi. 13, 14, 15. 
| LL 2 


knew to be falſe, or believed to be wrong. But 
their inclinations governed their faith, and they 
eaſily believed what their paſſions, pride, vanity 
or popularity ſuggeſted to them; which is a 
very common caſe*. So that it does not appear 
that thoſe falſe apoſtles were formerly ſelf con- 
demned, or any otherwiſe than as all falſe teach- 
ers and evil doers are ſelf condemned, when they 
might know and do better; though many of them 
enjoy great ſelf ſatisfaftion. 

5. Whatever the motives of ſuch men were, 
the apoſtles did not anathematize them for their 
corrupt motives, but for their corrupt doctrines; 
which would have deſerved the ſame anathema 
though taught with the beſt intention, and moſt 
upright views, either by the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, or by an angel from heaven“. St. John, 
in particular, does not ſay, whoſoever upon ill 
motives abideth not in Chriſt's doctrine, or 
bringing not this doctrine, receive him not; but 
ſimply, whoſoever tranſereſſeth and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Chriſt, or bringeth not this dofirine*: 
there lay all the ſtreſs, 

6. Ill motives would corrupt even the beſt 
works. So, the throwing all the malignity of 
| hereſy 


4 «© Men are apt to believe what they deſire: and the 
<< weakeſt reaſons which perſuade them, appear like de- 
©* monſtrations.”” 

See Le Clerc's whole chapter on this head, in his 
Parrhaſiana, Ch. vii. p. 226. Compare Cauſes of 
| Incredulity, Parti, C. 1, 2, 3. 
Gal. i. 8. f 2 John q, 10. 
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hereſy upon the ill motives, is making no fault 
of the hereſy at all, not ſpecifying any differ- 
ence, in moral account, between preaching the 
truth of the goſpel, and ſubverting it. For to 


do either upon wicked motives is undoubtedly a 
wicked thing. 


7. The deſign of the apoſtles in expoſing the 
corrupt views of heretics, was not to juſtify 
their anathema, or cenſure (which was juſt with- 
out, becauſe of the corrupt Joftrine) but to 
prevent the deception of the fimple, who were 
in danger of being beguiled by flattering pro- 
feſſions of love and tenderneſs towards men, 
and of zeal and conſcience towards God. As 
is plain in the caſe of the judaizing heretics, 
who were believing phariſees, and who plauſi- 
bly pleaded the law of Gods. To obviate 
ſuch plauſible and enſnaring pretences, it was 
very proper to acquaint the unwary, that thoſe 
falle teachers were really men of ſelfiſh views 
and ſecular aims*, and were not to be impli- 
citly truſted upon ever ſo many ſmooth ſpeeches, 
or artful profeſſions, whether of friendlineſs, or 

odlineſs*, 

8, Laſtly, let it be noted, that open declared 
libertines are not the moſt dangerous of here- 
tics; neither are the wildeſt herefies, though 
worſt in quality, the moſt deſtructive in their 
conſequences. Some things are too groſs to 
deceive many, and too ſhocking to prevail much, 


ar 
Acts xv. 5. * Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 
i Vid. Dodwell, Diſſert. in Iren. iv, ſ. 23. p. 335. 
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or long. There is vaſtly greater danger of the 
chriſtian world's running into an halt religion, 
than there is of their taking up with none, or 
with one that is plainly ſcandalous: and infi- 
nitely more, in all likelihood, will at length 
periſh for not being good enough, than for being 
monſters of lewdnels, or impiety 
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